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PREFACE. 


At the Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, Aug. 23-27, 18g0, the Standing Execu- 
tive Committee were directed to provide for a meeting of the 
Convention during the time of the World’s Fair, at such place 
as the Committee might find most for the advantage of mem- 
bers of the profession, and a committee was appointed to 
arrange a detailed programme of the literary exercises. 

At a meeting of the Standing Executive Committee held at 
Washington in January, 1892, a communication was presented 
from a special committee of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, inviting the Convention to 
take part in a World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf 
to be held at Chicago in 1893 in connection with other Con- 
gresses of workers in all departments of human skill, art, edu- 
cation, and philanthropy. In view of the advantages offered 
by this arrangement it was voted to hold the Convention under 
the auspices and in accordance with the invitation of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

The committee which had been appointed by the Twelfth 
Convention of American Instructors to arrange the programme 
of the literary exercises of the Thirteenth Convention was 
subsequently authorized by the World’s Congress Auxiliary to 
prepare the programme of the World’s Congress of Instructors 
of the Deaf in accordance with the rules adopted for the Con- 
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gresses. As one of these rules prescribed that all discussions 
of topics were to be in writing, the proceedings consisted 
chiefly of the reading of papers previously prepared. The 
maximum length allowed the principal papers was twenty-five 
hundred words, and the papers in the discussions twelve hun- 
dred and fifty words. 

The number of papers presented to the Congress was large, 
and many of them exceeded the prescribed limits. In prepar- 
ing this mass of material for publication, the Secretary, acting 
under the direction of the Standing Executive Committee, has 
been compelled to abridge the papers somewhat, in order to 
bring them within a volume of reasonable compass. He has 
endeavored to perform this delicate task as discreetly as possi- 
ble. While he does not dare to hope that he has been entirely 
successful, he trusts that nobody except their respective authors 
will be able to discover in the papers any lack of completeness. 

As the scope of the World’s Congress of Instructors of the 
Deaf differed in some respects from that of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, a meeting of the Conven- 
tion for the transaction of business was held during the period 
of the Congress. The Proceedings of both Congress and Con- 
vention are included in the present volume. 


EDWARD ALLEN Fay. 


NATIONAL Dear-MutTe CoLvece, 
KENDALL Green, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 1, 1893. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD'S CONGRESS 
OF INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


FIRST DAY. 


The Congress assembled, in connection with other Congresses of the 
Department of Education of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, in the Hall of Columbus in the Me- 
morial Art Building of Chicago, on Monday, July 17, 1893, at ten A.M. 
The Hon. Charles C. Bonney, President of the Auxiliary, presided. 
Addresses were delivered by the venerable Dr. Henry Barnard, for- 
mer United States Commissioner of Education; Dr. William T. Har- 
ris, present United States Commissioner of Education; the Hon. A. G. 
Lane, Superintendent of Chicago City Schools; the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, Chairman of the General Committee on Educational 
Congresses; Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Branch ; and several foreign delegates to the 
Educational Congresses. The proceedings were translated into the 
sign-language, for the benefit of the deaf persons present, by Dr. Isaac 
Lewis Peet, of New York, and President E. M. Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington. 

At half-past eleven the Congress of Instructors of the Deaf assem- 
bled, apart from the other Congresses, in another hall of the Art Build- 
ing. The Congress was called to order by Dr. Philip G. Gillett, of 
Illinois, President. E. A. Fay, of Washington, was appointed Secre- 
tary. 

The President delivered the Opening Address, and the papers ap- 
pointed for the day were then read. Before adjournment the 
President presented to the Congress a phonographic cylinder from 
New Zealand, on which were recorded a few simple sentences spoken 
by a deaf-mute boy, under instruction by Mr. H. E. Crofts, teacher of 
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a private school for the deaf at Wellington, N.Z. The cylinder was 

committed to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington, to be 

tested, and reported upon at a future session of the Congress. The 

Congress then adjourned to Wednesday morning. : 
The following papers were read the first day. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


BY PHILIP G. GILLETT, M.A. LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS. 


Ladies, Gentlemen, Comrades,—I1 most highly appreciate the honor 
conferred upon me in being selected as the presiding officer of this 
World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf. For this great honor I 
most sincerely thank you and the officers of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary who have designated me for this very important position. 
I appreciate my deficiencies for this duty, but hope for your patient 
forbearance and co-operation. 

The occasion of our coming together at this time and place is the 
celebration of one of the most important events in the history of our 
race, which is an event of so much consequence as to bring together 
more than one hundred Congresses of various characters. Every 
cause, interest, or enterprise that affects the welfare of mankind is 
this year invited and welcome to this typical American city, the mar- 
vel of the world for its rapid growth, indomitable energy, and bold, 
sturdy enterprise. Chicago itself is one of the most wonderful ex- 
hibits of the World’s Columbian Exposition of eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three. 

The period of the Renaissance is one of the most interesting in the 
history of civilization. The world is celebrating in this city one of 
the great events of that period, the discovery of America in the year 
fourteen hundred ninety-two. While this was one of the chief events 
tending to the awakening of mankind from the lethargy of ages, there 
were others of scarcely less influence in this direction. The develop- 
ment of the art of printing and the great Reformation are the most 
patent; yet there were other events of far less conspicuousness bear- 
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ing important results to some classes of mankind, and thus indirectly 
affecting the whole human family. It was during this period that 
Pedro Ponce de Leon, a Benedictine monk of Valladolid, in Spain, 
the country which enabled Christopher Columbus to effect his discov- 
eries, gave forth the first treatise upon the science and art of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb. There had been through the ages sporadic 
cases of such instruction; but, like the discovery of America by the 
Northmen, they were lost sight of, and resulted in nothing permanent 
or beneficial to mankind. I say of the scéence and art, for our pro- 
fession is at once a science to be studied and an art only by years of 
practice to be acquired. In the entire range of educational work 
there is no department in which successful and satisfactory achieve- 
ment is more difficult than in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. 

In our pupils the avenue designed by nature for bringing the intel- 
lectual into contact and communion with the material is practically 
absent. This organ, the ear, is also the one which constitutes the 
avenue of communication between mind and mind, spirit and spirit. 
It constitutes also in persons of normal condition quite one-half of 
the organ of speech; for the organ of speech is the union of the organ 
of hearing with the organ of voice, for be it remembered that voice is 
not speech. Speech is the resultant of the intelligent combined use 
of the organ of voice and the organ of hearing. Mr. Emerson, in his 
essay on Self-reliance, says, “‘The ear and the tongue are two 
organs of one nature,” by which he doubtless meant that the action of 
the two is necessary for a given result, which is articulate speech. 
There is no race of men, however illiterate or however cultured, whose 
speech is not based on hearing. Where there is no hearing, there is 
no natural articulate speech, however perfect may be the voice. 
Speech is the distinguishing characteristic of man in the animal 
kingdom, so that one has said truthfully that “man is the animal 
that talks.” Another has said: “ The gift of speech is man’s glory. 
By it he holds intercourse with his fellow-man, and communion ‘with 
his God.” Man talks, not because his organs of voice and hearing 
are more perfect than those of the lower animals, but because he has 
intelligence to control these organs and judge of the accuracy of their 
performances. The feathered songsters of the grove have voices of 
purity and sweetness that are the envy of the greatest cantatrice, and 
which no prima danna has ever been able to rival. Their highest aim 
is to imitate the notes of the untutored bird. Some of the beasts of 
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the field have a depth of tone that no basso has attained. Many 
of the lower animals have a keenness of hearing that is the wonder of 
the human family. But these have not speech, because of the absence 
of intelligence to co-ordinate the powers of hearing and voice, and 
judge of the correctness or error of their executions. Thus we see 
that three endowments are requisite for natural, spontaneous articu- 
late speech,— intelligence, voice, and hearing. The first two of these 
the deaf-mute has, but the last he lacks; and, alas! no skill or art of 
man has ever been able to supply it. Hence for more than five thou- 
sand years the deaf person was regarded as below the pale of human- 
ity, and doomed to social ostracism and perpetual legal infancy. So 
fully was the popular mind imbued with this horrid idea and a con- 
viction of the utter hopelessness of his condition that the ancient 
couplet of Lucretius, 


“To instruct the deaf no art can ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach,” 


remained unchallenged until the period of the Renaissance ; while the 
entire Christian Church accepted as indisputable the assertion of Saint 
Augustine that the deaf were incapable of salvation, as Holy Writ 
said, “ Faith cometh by hearing,” and where there is no hearing there 
can be no faith, and “without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
Until the period of the Renaissance such was the generally received 
opinion of the deaf. But at this period when Christopher Columbus, 
the Christ-bearing dove, revealed a new world to the nations of the 
old, Ponce de Leon in the quiet of a monk’s life was working out the 
discovery of a hidden portion of the human family, and bringing to 
its members the holy dove of light, brightness, and intelligence in 
this life and a world of eternal felicity in the life hereafter. Ponce 
de Leon’s discovery was to the deaf and dumb not the revelation of 
a new world, but of an entire universe, with its Creator and Redeemer. 
Who shall say that the aim and labor of Pedro Ponce de Leon was 
not as noble as that of Christopher Columbus? No sordid motive 
actuated him. No prospect of political, social, or even ecclesiastical 
advancement, nor yet of canonization (for surely, if monk ever de- 
served canonization, Ponce de Leon did), lay before him. The love 
of mankind, of mankind in a humble and ostracized condition, was 
his incentive. In the eye of right thinking people, as in the eye of 
God, his was a most noble and exalted work. While at yonder White 
City applause and glory are heaped upon Columbus, and while in his 
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honor poems are written, orations are delivered, and monuments are 
erected in every quarter, let us here, the successors of Ponce de Leon, 
sing praises to him, and bestow honors upon his name, and upon the 
names of his noble successors, De |’Epée, Sicard, Gallaudet, Clerc, 
Peet, Stone, Turner, MacIntire, Jacobs, and Cornelia Trask, among 
those who have passed on to that world where all ears are open and 
all tongues sing. From the living here before me to-day I hesitate 
not to associate with these the two Gallaudets (Thomas and Edward), 
Williams, I. L. Peet, Harriet B. Rogers, Caroline A. Yale, Sarah Fuller, 
Ellen L. Barton, Bell, Crouter, Noyes, Conner, Dobyns, Westervelt, 
and Wilkinson. Some of you that I have named wonder that I have 
thus mentioned your names, but I know your works, and the works 
of your associates ; and you are worthy, and thousands of lips once 
sealed and of souls once darkened will rise up to call you blessed. 

The material evidences of prosperity are gathered with pomp and 
show in the White City, but let us remember that mere physical great- 
ness is as nothing compared with moral and mental culture and ex- 
cellence. It matters not that that most interesting class to whose up- 
lifting our lives have been religiously devoted is, in the great mass of 
humanity, comparatively small. They are as truly an emanation of 
the Deity as are any of their more favored brethren. When the final 
record of human affairs is made up, the potentate, the warrior, the 
discoverer in search of gold, will not be ranked above the liberator of 
imprisoned minds and souls. While we detract nothing from the ex- 
hibition of the beautiful and marvellous works of genius and skill, 
which are but matter and things, we may justly assert ourselves a 
portion of that higher class of men who deal with men and mind. 
The motto of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, “Mind, not Matter, 
Men, not Things,” we may very properly adopt as ours. 

By the authorities of the World’s Congress Auxiliary we are justly, 
as I think, placed in the highest of their departments, the educational. 
If we admire the genius and skill of the great composers, artists, 
architects, and designers, as shown in their productions, what honor 
should be awarded the educators whose training and instruction made 
these men great? 

We assemble to-day not to engage in controversy and debate, 
though we represent and are advocates of different methods of ac- 
complishing the great work in which we are engaged, but that we may 
by a friendly comparison of views and methods, with a report of our 
successes and difficulties, incite each other to still greater earnestness 
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and aid each other to more nearly attain the glorious end we all have 
in view. We may each at the outset of our Congress very properly, 
while yielding no important conviction, admit that our friendly rivals 
have each in their way accomplished much of which they may well be 
proud, and from them derive something to take back to our respective 
fields of labor, for our own aid and to the advantage of our pupils. 
Let us all try rather to learn from one another than to enforce upon 
others our peculiar preferences or methods, since we meet to-day in 
no sense as adversaries, but as colaborers in a noble work, realizing 
that with those who differ from us there is much of value and truth. 
The nobility of the end we all desire to attain ennobles any means 
used in an honorable way. Yet there need be no surrendering of 
aught that one sincerely believes to be fraught with promise of 
greater success. The courage of one’s convictions should constantly 
be maintained, for less than this is a personal betrayal of truth. 

Various sections and climes as well as various systems are here 
gathered. A love of humanity is the virtuous energy that animates 
the members of this Congress. Among the many Congresses that 
assemble here during the Columbian Exposition there can be none 
that more aptly exemplifies than ours the spirit of that divine man 
who was joyous at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, who wept at the 
sepulchre at Bethany, who sympathized with men in all conditions, 
but who sighed only when in Decapolis he led aside the deaf man, 
and pronounced that talismanic word “ Ephphatha.” Was not that 
sigh a divine indication of the dire condition of the deaf, and the ar- 
duousness of the work of enlightening them? ‘The miracle of remov- 
ing the man’s deafness was wonderful, indeed, but that was only a 
miracle on matter ; but the miracle accompanying it, of giving to him 
the understanding of speech when heard, and of uttering speech 
as one who had never been deaf, being a miracle on mind, was of a 
much higher character. In this the laws of habit and of mind were 
overruled by his divine power. How gladly would instructors of the 
deaf be able thus to remove the disability of our pupils, and communi- 
cate to them mental enlightenment! This power we may not have, yet 
this incident in the life of the Son of Man may point us to the best 
source of guidance, patience, and love. For, surely, we need assis- 
tance from on high no less than others who labor for the uplifting 
and betterment of men. 

Our calling is a profession as truly as any other known in well-or- 


ganized society. As a dignified profession we should hold it up to 
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the world at this World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf. It is 
a profession that can be acquired only with the years of study and 
practice that are necessary to master any other profession. If we 
maintain not its dignity ourselves, we can scarcely expect others to 
acknowledge its true dignity and character. The early laborers in 
our profession in America were men who, by character, energy, and 
education, would have adorned any walk of life. Many from our pro- 
fession have been called to the highest spheres of human activity, as 
authors, college presidents and professors, and clergymen; but in 
none of them were they more honorably engaged than they were as 
teachers of the deaf and dumb. The times demand that we stand 
firmly for our profession, if we would perpetuate it as such. It is 
threatened by the rapacity of political partisanism,—a partisanism 
that is the enemy of organized society, that regards nothing as too 
sacred to sacrifice to its selfish purposes, that hesitates not to sub- 
sidize for its own objects the magnificent benefactions a generous 
people has made, not only for the deaf, but the insane, the blind, and 
every other holy interest which society has organized and built up. 
This fell spirit denies to men the privilege and the natural right of 
free and independent thought, and demands of them obsequious rev- 
erence that, when rendered, is insincere. It holds principle as below 
place, and demands that one wear his convictions as an easy Cloak, 
to be turned at every capricious political breeze. Thus it assassinates 
true manhood, and fosters a subservient, truckling, and pusillanimous 
spirit that honorable, high-minded men and women can only despise. 

Surely, such doings as these demand that our profession make a 
stand for its integrity, if we would not see it emasculated of all manly 
courage and virtue. If such procedure continues, no thoughtful and 
considerate young men will make it their life calling. To be a mere 
foot-ball for ever changing parties and factions of parties is not an 
inviting prospect for a young man choosing his life-work. It will be 
one of the serious duties of this Congress carefully, judiciously, and 
fearlessly to consider this alarming subject, and to give forth, so far 
as it may in accordance with the rules of the Congress Auxiliary, no 
uncertain deliverances upon it. There are other aspects of this grave 
subject that pertain to the government and the people at large that 
we may not at this time enlarge upon. 

The endeavor to ameliorate the condition of the deaf and dumb 
bears the honor of being the pioneer enterprise for the uplifting and 
betterment of all:the unfortunate classes. The American Asylum at 
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Hartford, Conn., was the means of awakening popular interest in the 
insane, the blind, and the feeble-minded. This distinction has ob- 
tained in several, if not most, other States. That it has so frequently 
done so is a convincing evidence that the work of our institutions 
has been well done, and in a manner satisfactory to the general pub- 
lic. That the deaf should be the first of the unfortunate classes to 
awake public interest is natural, since there is no class of persons, 
even among the hearing, who are more intensely interesting than 
they. The mute appeals of their expressive, pleading countenances 
are among the most touching scenes which one can behold. There 
is nothing repulsive or repugnant with deaf children. On the contrary, 
there is an unusual beauty in them. The thought that an immortal 
soul is shut up in the beautiful child and is struggling for escape can 
only haunt the thoughtful and humane. There is no more powerful 
or expressive exponent of the dynamics of Christian civilization than 
is presented in the institutions which we to-day represent. It is a 
lovely thought that these are essentially Christian institutions, and 
that they have been founded, organized, and conducted by persons 
of decided Christian life and character or under the impulse of Chris- 
tian thought. The polite nations of antiquity, advanced as they were 
in literature and art, had no conception of such a work as ours; nor 
have any of the nations of the modern times except as they receive it 
from Christian peoples. 

The power with which the spirit of beneficence has taken posses- 
sion of the public mind in relation to the education of the deaf and 
dumb is forcibly represented by the amount of funds invested in 
grounds and material structures for their comfortable housing, and 
by the constant annual expenditures for their keeping and instruc- 
tion. For the former alone in America eleven million dollars have 
been invested, and for the latter a million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars are annually expended. Both these are constantly being in- 
creased. In other lands I have no means of knowing the amounts 
applied to these purposes, but it is fair to presume that all the rest 
of the world certainly expends as much in this wise manner as Amer- 
ica alone. This is a large material and financial trust which calls 
for the closest fidelity in its application,—a fidelity that I am proud 
to say, so far as the members of our profession are concerned, has 
been faithfully exercised, though it is painful to know, but candor 
compels us to admit, some of it has in several instances in late years, 
in spite of the protests of intelligently informed workers in our cause, 
been made by partisans subservient to other purposes, 
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Our present gathering is a unique occasion, such as none of us ever 
saw before, and none will probably witness again. Let us do our 
utmost to make it a memorable occasion by reason of the uplift our 
cause shall here receive. To this end I respectfully urge upon all a 
prompt and regular attendance upon all the meetings of the Con- 
gress. 

Simultaneously with our Congress will also be another which will 
scarcely be of less interest to us than our own, a “ World’s Congress 
of the Deaf,” which will be a living illustration of the work we have 
accomplished, and will show to the world that we have taken what 
before the period of the Renaissance were considered but little, if any, 
above things, and made of them noble, high-minded men and women. 
A noble Roman matron was once requested to display her jewels, and 
at once pointed to her children. I need not point you to so plain a 
moral. The educated, polite, enlightened, and refined deaf of this 
day are our jewels, more brilliant than any that ever adorned the 
diadem of king or queen. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOB WILLIAMS, M.A., L.H.D., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, HARTFORD, CONN. 


It is not necessary to recount the circumstances which led to the 
adoption of the manual method of instruction by the first school 
established in this country for the education of the deaf. You are all 
familiar with the story of the obstacles which were thrown in the way 
of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, as he sought an opportunity, first 
in England and then in Scotland, to learn the method of instruction 
there in use. You know, too, the cordial welcome which he received 
from the philanthropic, large-hearted, generous Sicard, himself an 
exile from France, and how every facility was afforded him at 
Paris to fit himself for the work he was about to undertake in Amer- 
ica, and how the-Royal Institution there even spared one of its most 
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gifted deaf-mute teachers, in order that Mr. Gallaudet might the 
sooner return to America to take up his work with assured success, 
carrying with him a living embodiment of the French system of in- 
struction in the person of Laurent Clerc. 

Thus not the choice of Mr. Gallaudet, but the ordering of a Divine 
Providence, settled the question of what method of instruction should 
be employed for many years in the schools for the deaf in America. 

There can be no doubt that, considering the time and the circum- 
stances, it was the one best fitted to do the work required. The 
difficulties of the work were not appreciated. Many of the pupils 
could be retained but two years, and for quite a period four years 
was the limit of time allowed by law. Moreover, many of the pupils 
were so old when they entered school as to render success, in their 
cases at least, hopeless by any method other than the manual. What- 
ever may be said as to the value of methods under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the present time, when so large a proportion of the 
pupils are eight years or under on entering school, and when the law 
allows them to remain ten, or even (in one State) twenty years under 
instruction, I think that there will be a general agreement that in the 
early years of deaf-mute instruction in this country the manual 
method was the one best fitted to accomplish the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

The leaders in the profession in those early days were earnest and 
candid seekers for the method that would most benefit the pupils 
under their charge. They investigated patiently, experimented 
wisely, and deliberately formed the conclusions which guided their 
choice of means. How wisely they chose under the circumstances, 
let the successful, independent lives of more than two generations of 
the deaf bear witness. 

From Hartford the method of instruction spread to every new 
school that was established, and held sole possession for half a cen- 
tury. Under this method the sign-language played a leading part 
among the means of instruction,— often too large a part, as is now al- 
most universally conceded,— but the English language, in its manu- 
ally spelled and written forms, was always considered one of the most 
important means, while the mastery of it was the end to be attained. 
Pictures, too, were treely used; and in the best class of schools pains 
were taken to keep up and to improve the speech of the semi-deaf 
and the semi-mute, and the experiment was tried of teaching speech 
to those born deaf. In the year ending May, 1847, forty pupils re- 
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ceived systematic instruction in speech and speech-reading at the 
American Asylum in Hartford. 

In the seventy-five years which have elapsed since the school at 
Hartford was founded great strides have been made in the science of 
teaching in schools of all classes, and not less in schools for the deaf 
than in other schools. Methodical signs were mostly abandoned 
forty years ago, and the sign-language long since ceased to be re- 
garded as an end, and was relegated to its proper place as a valuable 
means of instruction, for example, in the teaching of language. While 
wisely conservative, the schools in general have ever been ready to 
experiment with new devices, and to adopt every expedient which 
proved itself worthy of adoption. 

In the early attempts to teach speech and speech-reading in this 
country to others than the semi-mute and the semi-deaf, satisfactory 
results were seldom reached, partly because of the shortness of the 
school period, and partly from want of skill in the teachers, arising 
from lack of knowledge of vocal physiology. The results attained 
under the method of imitation then employed were very meagre, and 
very unsatisfactory. 

The Clarke Institution at Northampton was founded in 1867 as an 
oral school ; in the words of its chief advocate, “to try the experi- 
ment of teaching speech and lip-reading to the semi-mute and the 
semi-deaf.’’ About the same success was obtained there as in other 
schools with that class of pupils; but not until Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, in 1872, introduced the study of vocal physiology through 
visible speech did the teaching of speech to the congenitally deaf 
show any encouraging progress. 

The success attained at the Clarke Institution, and at the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf in New York City, where 
the teachers were also’trained in vocal physiology, though not through 
a study of visible speech, gave an impetus to the teaching of speech 
which has been felt over the whole country. As a consequence, there 
have been established in the United States ten public schools and ten 
private schools in which the oral method of instruction is employed, 
and from which arbitrary signs are generally excluded, though most 
of them use natural signs, actions, and pictures as freely as they are 
used in the schools which do not claim to exclude the sign-language. 

On the r5th of November, 1892, there were present in the 61 
public schools in the United States 7,582 pupils, of whom 622 were 
in schools denominated oral, and were taught wholly by speech, while 
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in the schools using more or less of manual methods there were 811 
taught wholly by speech, and 2,175 others taught speech and _lip- 
reading as special branches of instruction. In the 18 private and 
denominational schools the numbers are nearly equally divided 
between the oral and the eclectic methods. In nearly all the 
schools, both the oral and the eclectic, the teachers of speech are 
trained and skilled in vocal physiology ; and special advantages are 
now afforded to those desiring to qualify themselves to teach this 
branch by the summer school of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, by the Teachers’ Training Class 
at the Clarke Institution, and by the Fellows’ Class at the National 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington. 

At the present time in some of the eclectic schools every pupil 
entering receives instruction in speech and lip-reading, and in no 
case is this instruction discontinued until the special teachers of those 
branches are satisfied that the pupil will never get enough of them to 
be of any practical benefit. 

The Lyon Phonetic Manual, a device for representing with the 
hand the positions of the organs of speech in the phonetic spelling 
of words, an invention of Mr. Edmund Lyon of Rochester, claims to 
be a very valuable aid in the teaching of speech. It is undergoing 
a thorough test in at least two schools, and results are awaited with 
interest. 

The old and sometimes bitter prejudice of each method against 
the other has changed to mutual respect. Each class of schools has 
learned and adopted something of the methods of the other, and each 
has been improved thereby. Though agreeing to disagree on some 
points, each has learned to respect the work of the other. Each is 
conscientiously striving in the way that it believes best to fit its 
pupils for lives of independence, usefulness, and happiness. Seventy- 
five years have given ample time to test the efficiency of the eclectic 
method as shown in the lives of thousands of pupils who were trained 
through it, and any candid inquirer cannot fail to reach the con- 
clusion that the schools under that method have been remarkably 
successful in accomplishing their aim. Whether or not the mass of 
pupils of the oral schools will be as happy, as successful, as independ- 
ent in life, we must wait for time to demonstrate. 

It is a notable fact that in adult life a very large proportion of the 
pupils educated in oral schools take great pains to acquire the facili- 
ties of the sign-language for their mental improvement and social 
enjoyment. 
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For a few years past auricular instruction has received not a little 
attention in some of the schools in the United States. It was first 
taken up systematically under Superintendent J. A. Gillespie, in the 
Nebraska Institution. By raising the voice to a loud pitch, and by 
the use of hearing-trumpets, earphones, audiphones, and various 
other appliances, dormant hearing has been awakened and cultivated 
until some pupils, too deaf to understand anything through the ear on 
entering school, have been graduated as simply hard of hearing. 
A number of other schools have taken up this line of instruction, and 
in some cases with marked success. It is claimed by Superintendent 
Gillespie that fifteen per cent. of his pupils have succeeded in cul- 
tivating their hearing to such a degree as to be able to receive all 
their instruction through the ear. It is probable that wherever this 
method is systematically pursued a larger percentage of the partially 
deaf will be drawn into our special schools. 

Over ninety-one per cent. of the 7,582 pupils in the public schools for 
the deaf in the United States on the 15th of November, 1892, were 
in schools employing eclectic methods of instruction. I use the 
term “eclectic” rather than “combined,” as it more nearly defines 
the case. These schools vary much in the means and devices used 
in instruction, and those using the same means and devices differ 
greatly in the proportion in which these are used. All are seeking 
the same ends, the mental and moral development of their pupils. 
The perceptive faculties, the reasoning powers, the judgment, must 
all be cultivated in the process ; but the chief end to be aimed at is 
a mastery of the English language. ‘To this end, in the better class 
of the eclectic schools at least, every study is made to contribute. 
The important facts of history, geography, physiology, hygiene, etc., 
are to be learned through the English language, and recited and 
stored in that language. The remark occasionally made that the 
eclectic schools do not teach the English language, and that through 
the English language, conveys as false an impression as would the 
statement that a hearing child does not learn his history thrpugh 
the English language because his text-book is illustrated. The most 
progressive primary schools for hearing children use freely pictures, 
actions, pantomime, and find them very useful aids in the development 
of language. Why should the deaf find them less valuable helps 
when properly used in language work, even when some of the pictures 
are transient and vanish in the air? 

By whatever means taught, not all will attain the same facility and 
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the same correctness in the use of verbal language. That is far from 
being the case among hearing children taught in the same school 
and by the same teachers. Can we expect more uniformity among 
the deaf than among the hearing? 

As the length of the school period was increased, and the capacity 
of the deaf to receive instruction became better understood, a move- 
ment was set on foot for providing more advanced education for them. 
On the twenty-third day of April, 1852, the directors of the American 
Asylum passed a resolution to establish a high class in that institu- 
tion for the benefit of pupils capable of advanced work, and a few 
months later the directors of the New York Institution took similar 
action. Both institutions opened these classes in the following Sep- 
tember ; and, to make this work effective, two years were added to the 
period of instruction. Other institutions soon took up the same ad- 
vanced work. 

One step further was deemed desirable ; and this was taken in the 
establishment of the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, in 
1864, where a full college course may be pursued. ' 

One of the later developments in our schools for the deaf is the 
kindergarten. The earlier age at which pupils now enter school 
makes this department of instruction most desirable. The training in 
observation, perception, imagination, and reasoning, and the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of attention, fit the pupil for better work all through 
his school course. 

In most of the institutions for the deaf not only a school, but also a 
home is provided for the pupils during the school year; but within 
the last twenty years a number of day-schools for the deaf have been 
established in cities, that children might attend school without 
being separated from their homes and home influences. So far as we 
have been able to learn from observation, and from the testimony of 
many competent witnesses, the results reached in the day-schools do 
not compare favorably with those attained in institutions or home 
schools. Were all the homes of the deaf model homes, with parents 
having the will, the capacity, and the time to assist their chil- 
dren in their mental development, and with Christian character to 
exert its silent but steady influence in moral development, the com- 
parison would not be so unfavorable. As it is, little or no work can 
be secured from a large proportion of the pupils out of school hours. 
In many cases far too much time is spent upon the streets, and many 
of the influences that surround the child and many of its associates are 
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far from what they should be. As a consequence, the moral influence 
of the school is largely counteracted by the home life. Realizing 
these facts, several of the day-schools have been changed into board- 
ing-schools, and only lack of sufficient numbers deters others from 
making a like change. 

The latest additions to our schools are the baby schools for the 
deaf, in which children are taken as young as three or four years of 
age, to be kept until they are old enough to go to one of the older 
schools, the method of training being a cross between that of a kin- 
dergarten and that of a well-regulated home. 

The Western New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Rochester, occupies a unique position in regard to methods of in- 
struction. Decidedly eclectic, it employs nearly every means known 
to the profession except the sign-language, which it rigidly excludes. 
It is unique in what it omits rather than what it uses. It insists upon 
manual spelling as the chief means of communication for the instruc- 
tion in the class-room and for general use upon the platform. In 
this use of the manual alphabet it differs from other eclectic schools 
by running on a narrower gauge. 

Very early in the history of the instruction of the deaf in this coun- 
try the principle was recognized that, to fit pupils for the practical 
duties of life, not only should the head and the heart be cutivated, but 
the hands should be trained to skill. As early as 1822 the parent 
institution at Hartford erected shop buildings and began instruction 
in trades, and this policy has been adopted by every school possessing 
sufficient numbers and means in the country. To work at a trade and 
to learn how to use tools is required of every able-bodied pupil, be he 
rich or poor; and the result has been that the great mass of the 
pupils of the public schools for the deaf, when they have finished their 
school course, have been able to earn living wages at once. 

It is the theory of the government of this country that every child 
in it inherits a right to a common-school education. In the early part 
of this century the deaf child seemed to have lost this right by .his 
infirmity. The first school established appealed to the legislature of 
Connecticut, and a little later to the Congress of the United States, 
for aid in educating indigent pupils as a matter of charity; and aid 
was cheerfully granted. As schools were established in other States, 
the same course was pursued, and a little later other State legislatures 
took the initiative and founded schools under State control, and en- 
tirely supported from the public treasury. With very few exceptions, 
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the public schools for the deaf in the United States are thus supported 
and controlled at the present time; and the few which are supported 
in part by the income of their own invested funds have this income 
supplemented by State appropriations. In some States provision is 
made in their constitutions for the permanent support of these institu- 
tions. 

Of late years there has been a growing tendency to class these 
schools with educational rather than charitable institutions, the first 
step in that direction having been taken by Massachusetts in 1867, 
when the deaf children of that State were taken from the control of 
the State Board of Charities and placed under the State Board of 
Education. The claim is justly made that the loss of hearing does 
not carry with it the loss of the child’s right to a common-school edu- 
cation. Moreover, the fact is recognized that it is cheaper to educate 
a child than to allow it to grow up in ignorance to become a pauper 
or a criminal. It is good policy and good economy, to put it on no 
higher ground, to transform a child from a consumer into a pro- 
ducer. : 

In a few of the Central States a very serious injury to the schools 
of the deaf has grown out of State control, the responsible positions 
in these schools being held as political spoils, men of rare skill de- 
rived from long experience being removed to make places for men 
entirely ignorant of the deaf and the methods employed in their educa- 
tion. We believe that the injury to our schools from this evil prac- 
tice, which is not applied to the common schools and would not.be 
tolerated there, will be recognized, and that public opinion will ere- 
long demand its correction, 

In brief, every State in the Union provides free education for its 
deaf children, in most cases furnishing board also, and in some cases 
clothing, so long as the child remains at school. As a rule, these chil- 
dren are gathered in large institutions ; but a few day-schools are also 
maintained at the public expense. For those who prefer to provide 
for their children at their own charges, there are private and denom- 
inational schools. The range of advantages extends from the kinder- 
garten up through the primary, grammar, and high-class grades to the 
National Deaf-Mute College, the crowning glory of all. 

The great majority of the schools are eclectic in their methods of 
instruction. Few, if any, of the oral schools fail to use many of the 
methods and devices of teaching employed in the eclectic schools. 
Each class of schools has learned something from the other, and all 
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have been stimulated to a higher grade of work by the earnest dis- 
cussions which have been held between the advocates of the differ- 
ent methods. ‘The aim of all the schools is the same; namely, to 
fit their pupils to become upright, intelligent, independent citizens. 
Moral and religious development are not less carefully provided for 
than mental, but all sectarian instruction is carefully avoided. Phys- 
ical culture, which is now taking such an important place in the 
common schools, is also receiving its share of attention in our special 
schools ; and some of them have commodious and well-equipped gym- 
nasiums. 

The standard of qualifications for teachers is high ; and, as a rule, 
their remuneration does not compare unfavorably with that of teachers 
in the common schools. 

In most schools manual training is liberally provided for, and the 
learning of an art or trade whereby the pupil may be fitted for self- 
support after leaving school is considered as essential a part of his 
education as the instruction received in the school-room. 

Judged by the successful lives of their pupils in the various walks 
of life through three-quarters of a century, the schools for the deaf in 
the United States are conceded to have no equals. The sign-lan- 
guage still holds its place as the most efficient means of mental stim- 
ulus and quickening. Articulation and lip-reading have won for 
themselves a very important place, and we believe that no better 
work is done in these branches anywhere than is done in some of the 
American schools. 

Long strides have been made in the art of instructing the deaf, but 
no claim is made that perfection has been reached. ‘Teachers of the 
deaf, as a class, eagerly welcome every device that promises to im- 
prove their methods and secure better results, and gladly accept 
whatever proves itself under a practical test to be worthy of adoption. 
Our faces are turned steadily toward the light. 











THE INFLUENCE OF PARTY POLITICS ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


BY HON. JUDGE R. A. MOTT, 


MEMBER AND SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


I am not the author of this topic, and have some doubt as to its 
exact meaning. I shall limit this paper to such institutions as are 
organized and sustained by the State and are under its control. I 
define politics as the science of government reduced to practice, or 
the art of managing communities of men and things for the purpose 
of promoting public material interests, and shall assume that interfer- 
ence with the religious or intellectual training of the individual is not 
the proper function of the State, only so far as such training may 
affect public interests. 

Now, I know of no practical politics in this country but “ party pol- 
itics.” Theorists there are in plenty, and their published philosophy 
may permeate and move masses of men; but the great power of the 
State is lodged in the hands of organized majorities, whose elected 
agents constitute the government, and make and unmake the institu- 
tions of the commonwealth, and direct the energies and conserve the 
interests of their masters,— the people. 

The party in power, then, becomes responsible to the people for the 
proper administration of all departments of the government. The 
claim has been made, and generally conceded throughout the civil- 
ized world, that the party responsible for the government has the 
right to choose its friends rather than its enemies as agents in its 
administration; in other words, that the friends of any platform of 
principles or policy are better administrators than its enemies are. 
This doctrine has been in practice in our politics for the last sixty 
years at least, both in State and nation; and under its workings we 
have created, nurtured, built up, and supported institutions, educa- 
tional, eleemosynary, correctional, and reformatory, by voluntary taxa- 
tion of the entire property of the State, of which we may well be 
proud. 

This is an age of statistical tables, and I will only call your atten- 
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tion to the astounding array of figures which dance before our eyes 
on the pages of the statistical histories of these institutions. 

Take the work for the deaf alone. The first small school on this 
continent was established at Hartford seventy-six years ago. We have 
to-day seventy-seven American schools, containing eight thousand 
pupils, cared for in homes which have cost, furnished, over ten mill- 
ions of dollars, at an annual current expense of nearly two millions of 
dollars, and all climbing upward into the higher regions of excellence 
and promise. 

Now measure, if you can, the tender sympathy of the American peo- 
ple, flowing like a river toward their defective children ; see the ready 
hand, prompt in reaching out pecuniary relief to all afflicted Ameri- 
can homes, and then remember that all this has been accomplished 
under the administration of party politics. 

But party politics has its limits of usefulness and of propriety. 
Like all other agencies designed for good, it may be abused and be- 
come the medium of wrong and injustice, and so bear fruit evil in- 
stead of good. 

Removals, doubtless, are proper even in our institution service. 
There are barnacles to get rid of, as well as those to keep clear of ; 
but when political parties become the reservoirs of spoils instead of 
principles and policies, and when their principal function becomes 
the distribution of these spoils among their retainers merely as re- 
wards for party service without regard to personal fitness, then these 
parties are guilty of a monstrous crime, and all good men should 
array themselves against such practices with a zeal which knows no 
charity, no toleration. 

When the spoils system enters the field against our institutions of 
learning and of charity, it strikes and wounds civilization itself. It 
bears then only the apples of Sodom. Many a thriving school which 
had become a perennial benediction to the people has been wrecked, 
and some noble lives have been blighted, by its unjust and insatiable 
demands. , 

While we may always expect civil government to seek the counsels 
and service of its friends, I think we may confidently predict that the 
spoils system is doomed. The great sentiment of the people is right 
on this question, and is crystallizing into determination. They have 
exacted the insertion in all of their late national political platforms of 
planks demanding civil service reform in unambiguous terms. The 
leaders of parties must soon begin to heed these demands or retire. 
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But I am now upon the domain of the great question of civil service 
reform, which is too complicated for this paper. 

Let the maxim obtain, and be enforced in all branches of our gen- 
eral government, that character and efficiency are the first conditions 
of preferment to positions of trust, and let that twin aphorism, ‘“ No 
removals except for cause,” be the rule, and they will soon embrace 
within their reign also all of our State public enterprises. 

What can we who manage our public institutions do to hasten this 
result? Permit me to suggest :— 

1. We can join in the great effort to educate and lift up the stand- 
ard of public opinion and public conscience. 

2. Let us be honest with the people. Let our estimates for all 
improvements and running expenses be clear, full, and ample, and 
then let no building, addition, or enlargement of the work cost more 
than the estimate. Cut off all unnecessary perquisites, and pinch the 
public dollar as tightly as though it were our own. 

3. Do not let our faces become familiar in legislative lobbies. 
Never dicker with other agonizers after legislative appropriations, but 
let our own needs stand squarely on their merits. If we suffer at 
first from this policy, let us be patient. The people are not fools: 
they will soon find us out, and generously reward us. Let us never 
distrust them, nor fear that they will not bounteously and gladly con- 
tribute to the relief of afflicted American homes. 

4. Let us wear our political and religious convictions like men, with 
that independence which is our right, but without offensive partisan- 
ship in either politics or religion; and let us award the largest liberty 
to others. Then, by making supreme excellence in our work our 
abiding goal, we may become necessary in our several positions, and 
hasten the hour which shall bring the spontaneous, unanimous ver- 
dict, ‘‘ No removals except for valid cause.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PARTY POLITICS ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


BY HON. LEWIS A. PROCTOR, 


FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, DEL- 
AVAN, WIS. 


Politics, properly understood, signifies both the science and the art 
of government. But “party politics” too often proves to be rather 
the art of promoting the interests of those who conduct the machin- 
ery of government. Yet political parties are by no means wholly 
evil. They have stood at some time, if not always, in their history 
for great principles,— social, civil, political, and moral. The rivalry 
of parties has not infrequently been the source whence have sprung 
many of the most beneficent of our public institutions. Desire for 
the favor and support of the voter on the part of political leaders has 
driven them to aid many such institutions, with the work and purpose 
of which they had no real sympathy. The motive may not have been 
praiseworthy, but the end accomplished has. This is especially true 
of our public institutions of learning. Public sentiment, for the most 
part, is such that party leaders and managers rarely dare openly and 
directly to oppose their establishment and support. 

While, therefore, political parties from one motive or another have 
wrought much that is valuable in our governmental system, they can- 
not be implicitly trusted, because of the unrighteous ambitions of 
their self-constituted leaders. The avowed policies of a party may 
be right in the main, but the methods of its leaders or managers 
largely or wholly wrong. They are prone in their political action to 
do that which tends to defeat the very measures which they profess 
to advocate. And this is so because mere -personal ends, in the nar- 
row sense, are seldom consistent with the public welfare. Thus it 
follows that the “influence of party politics,” or more explicitly parti- 
san politics, upon public institutions is an obstruction in the way to 
their attainment of the largest success. This is true of all institu- 
tions under control of the State, but pre-eminently of those which 
have to do with the intellectual development of the race, and espe- 
cially of that portion which is in any sense defective. Party leaders 
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mistakenly suppose that the continuance of their personal power and 
of their organization depends, not upon a policy which commands 
the approval and confidence of the people, but upon binding to their 
service, through a liberal distribution of the “spoils of office,” the 
horde of incompetent and unprincipled camp-followers and those 
who are willing to make merchandise of whatever gifts or abilities 
they may possess. 

Right thinking and right acting are inseparable from all education 
worthy of the name. But how far will the education received in our 
public institutions of learning that are under the control and subject 
to the caprice and low motives of political partisans answer to this 
definition? If it will not in all cases, there is a defect in the practical 
working of the system which calls loudly for prompt and radical 
remedy. 

Politicians often build better than they know or care; but the 
trouble is that their good is more or less mixed with evil. There is 
no certainty that the good will be allowed to continue or expand. 
The exigencies of party, real or supposed, the clamors of place- 
hunters, and the ignorance or prejudice or short-sightedness of those 
who dictate appointments, often bring persons into positions for 
which they are wholly incompetent,— persons defective in education 
and in moral perception and force. It is no uncommon thing for 
those high in office to dictate to executive boards the appointment of 
persons whom they know to be ill qualified or totally unfit for the 
places for which they are named, and whom they would hesitate di- 
rectly to assume the responsibility of placing in office. Thus they 
cancel their political obligations ; and, when the defective service of 
such appointees comes to light, they deny all responsibility therefor, 
asking with cool indifference why such appointments were ever made. 
This is a condition that is likely to be experienced in some measure 
at every change in State administrations. There have been and will be 

honorable exceptions to this general rule ; but the evil is a pronounced 
one for all that, and its influence is wide-spread and destructive. 

The evil influence of this system is more particularly discernible 
in institutions for the defective classes, especially those for 
deaf-mutes. You who have had the training of these unfortunates 
know how difficult it is to unfold to them the thought process, and to 
develop in them the power of moral perception. You know also how 
unfavorable is the impression made upon them when their perceptions 

of moral rectitude, gained, it may be, with infinite pains, are radically 
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and ruthlessly violated. To them the changes in persons and 
methods resulting from party success or disaster are difficult of com- 
prehension, and injurious in their influence when understood, unless 
they are plainly for the better. Furthermore, they soon come to appre- 
ciate the wrong done them when the change in the Jersonnel of those 
placed over them gives them inferior instructors and guides. De- 
pendent in a far larger measure than those of normal faculties upon 
their instructors for all that they may achieve of knowledge and in- 
tellectual development, they need able, conscientious, and consistent 
training. This cannot be secured with any degree of certainty under 
a system of appointments which recognizes claims independent of 
moral, intellectual, and educational merit. 

‘“* Party politics” is a broad and comprehensive term, and to de- 
lineate its influence upon public institutions with anything like ful- 
ness would require far more time than that allotted to this paper. 
That influence, for good or evil, is of almost unlimited extent,— now 
incidentally good, now positively bad ; occasionally bringing to the 
service of the State eminent ability or, from mingled motives, tolerat- 
ing it when there found; or, more often, setting up mediocrity un- 
leavened by fidelity, or promoting incompetency not even modified by 
the savor of honest purpose; now wisely expending the public funds, 
and now diverting them from their legitimate channels or doling 
them out in starvation morsels. 

With such uncertain quantities in our public affairs, the pre-emi- 
nent need of the republic to-day is an aggressive educational force, 
which shall influence rather than be influenced; which shall set the 
standard of citizenship and of parties, and therefore of party leader- 
ship. 

Public education in all its departments should be so effective that 
the State would hasten to anticipate all its needs; and politicians 
would no more think of dictating its directors and teachers than they 
would those of the Church, and would no more dare to thrust it into 
the struggles of parties and nationalities than to palter with the most 
sacred liberties of the citizen. It is a favorite maxim of the optimists 
that “‘the people are always right” ; and while many things have oc- 
curred in our history, especially of late years, to cause one to question 
this flattering estimate of that somewhat vague and uncertain entity, 
the popular heart, there is enough of truth in the statement to impart 
a large measure of courage and hope to those who are looking and 
laboring for the realization of the ideal republic. 














THE INFLUENCE OF PARTY POLITICS ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


BY J. L. CLEARY, M.D., 


DIRECTOR OF THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, DELAVAN, WIS. 


No scheme has yet been devised by which our public institutions 
of learning can be conducted and be entirely divorced from politics. 
Even after a long and distinguished service institutions might be im- 
proved by judicious removals and by fitting selections of new men. 
But I cannot consistently defend any such action purely for political 
reasons. 

State institutions exist for a special purpose. They are subject to 
the same laws of development and progress as other institutions of 
similar import. To achieve the best results, the management must be 
intrusted to enlightened and progressive persons. Experience has 
taught us that excellence in any human undertaking is attained only 
by persistent and intelligent effort through a series of advancing ex- 
periments. The aims of institutions of learning are not subject to 
changes, like those questions of civil polity which array enlightened 
and patriotic citizens into different political parties. A change in 
the politics of the head of an institution does not affect the laws of 
science nor make the road to learning more or less royal. In fact, 
if we change the staff frequently, or for other reasons than improve- 
ment, we trade horses while crossing a stream. Under a shifting 
and illogical management there can be no true progress. 

Institutions designed for defectives must be especially adapted to 
cultivate and develop the individual as we find him. The less nature 
has done for the individual, the more the instructor must do for him. 
Special subjects require more time and attention than general ones 
for their mastery. To do this kind of work, specialists must be 
secured, Individuals are not attracted to callings where the income 
is small and the tenure of service uncertain. 

The great mass of our citizens give but very little attention to the 
special features of our public institutions of learning. The great 
majority are well disposed, but too many imagine their patriotic duty 
is fulfilled when they have voted to donate a generous appropriation. 
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Not so with the professional politician. His pernicious activity never 
ceases until his friends have secured the plums. It is a hopeless task 
to try to educate him. All arguments for the retention of qualified 
persons are met with the question, “ What would you do if death 
should make the removal?” His political soul craves change, and 
a change he must have as the price of his allegiance. 

The spoilsman is very industrious. He rounds up the caucuses. 
He tries honest men’s souls at the local conventions; and, if not in 
the delegate’s seat in the State conventions, he is always conspicuous 
on the platform or in the lobbies. His notions of fitness for any 
position are embodied in partisan activity. But, fortunately for our 
country, the great mass of our people have but little sympathy with 
his ambitions and no confidence in his evident selfishness. The 
educated classes are frequently to blame where the spoilsman is 
clamorous. ‘Too often there is a lack of broad philanthropy in their 
relation with the masses, a superior selfishness which begets distrust, 
and a tendency to select grooves in which to think and act. Many 
of our public educators neglect to familiarize themselves with the 
peculiarities, social, political, and religious, of a cosmopolitan people. 
The politician is never guilty of such neglect. 

The persons serving the State should be broad-minded and liberal 
to all. The civilized world has long since decided that it is not wise 
to imprison or punish a man for his honest opinions. Positive char- 
acters in official positions are likely to be aggressive, and this aggres- 
siveness at times may be almost a persecution. We all have heard it 
charged against public institutions sometimes that a certain church 
or clique was always favored by appointments or social advantages. 
At this time it is not proper for me to inquire into the truthfulness or 
falsity of these charges, but to point out that any such short-sighted 
policy is a detriment to any public institution. Politics alone is not 
to blame for all the trials and tribulations of persons serving the State 
in educational institutions. Tact is a qualification that should not 
be neglected, even by a scientific votary who expects to serve the 
State. Severe dignity is not always an evidence of great pro- 
ficiency. Necessary changes are sometimes delayed too long, and 
institutions are benefited by the infusion of new life which the advent 
of a new party into power brings about. 

We see no cause for alarm in the future. Now and then changes 
are made as the result of political agitation. But no party can afford 
to ignore the wishes of the true friends of progressive education. 
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Let us all cultivate a charitable and respectful opinion for honest 
differences, and patriotically maintain principles which we believe to 
be true ; and, instead of suffering by party strife, the public welfare 
will be enhanced by the crystallization of all that is best in every 
party. 


CONVENTIONS, CONFERENCES, AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS FOR INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF. 


BY J. L. NOYES, M.A., L.H.D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


The Century Dictionary defines a Convention to be “an assembly 
of delegates or representatives for consultation on important con- 
cerns.” Webster says “a convention is an assembly of delegates or 
representatives to accomplish some specific object.” 

The Century calls a Conference “a meeting for consultation, dis- 
cussion, or instruction.” Webster gives the same definition. The 
idea of a Convention seems to be a body of delegates or representa- 
tives who have been chosen or delegated to accomplish some specific 
object, while a Conference is an assembly of delegates whose duties 
are not so clearly defined, and the subject-matter to be considered is 
not specific, and the delegates are largely left to exercise their own 
judgment as to what shall be their line of thought and action. 

Within the last fifty years, since the facilities and comforts of travel 
have increased so much, conventions and conferences have become 
more frequent, and at the same time the importance and benefits to 
be derived therefrom have been better understood and more highly 
appreciated. As the seasons come and go, it goes without saying 
conventions and conferences come and go also. Sometimes they are 
looked forward to with great interest, and their deliberations awaited 
with anxious expectations. Doubtless not a few in this presence 
have for months been working and planning with reference to this 
Convention, or Congress, as it is called. 
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We might be said to live in an age of conventions, speech-making, 
and writing of papers, and this Congress is the crowning masterpiece 
of the present century. 

The teachers of the deaf in this country have held twelve conven- 
tions. 

The First met in the New York Institution in August, 1850. 

The Second in Hartford, Conn., August, 1851. 

The Third in Columbus, Ohio, August, 1853. 

The Fourth in Staunton, Va., August, 1856. 

The Fifth in Jacksonville, Ill., August, 1858. 

The Sixth in Washington, D.C., May, 1868. 

The Seventh in Indianapolis, Ind., August, 1870. 

The Eighth in Belleville, Ont., July, 1874. 

The Ninth in Columbus, Ohio, August, 1878. 

The Tenth in Jacksonville, Ill., August, 1882. 

The Eleventh in Berkeley, Cal., July, 1886. 

The Twelfth in New York City, N.Y., August, 18go. 

There have also been seven Conferences held during the last 
twenty-five years, viz. :— 

The First was in Washington, D.C., in May, 1868. 

(This is also called the Sixth Convention.) 

The Second Conference was held in Flint, Mich., in August, 1872. 

The Third Conference was held in Philadelphia, Penn., in July, 
1876. 

The Fourth Conference was held in Northampton, Mass., in May, 
1880. 

The Fifth Conference was held in Faribault, Minn., July, 1884. 

The Sixth Conference was held in Jackson, Miss., April, 1888. 

The Seventh Conference was held in Colorado Springs, Col., 
August, 1892. 

The design of the Convention, as originally instituted, was to bring 
together as many teachers of the deaf as possible, in order to compare 
methods, to impart instruction, explain theories, make acquaintances, 
and so bring about harmony of design, unity of action, and thus aid 
in the accomplishment of the object all had in view; namely, the edu- 
cation and betterment of the deaf and dumb. No one at all ac- 
quainted with the spirit and devotion of the managers of the twelve 
conventions held in this country can for a moment doubt that they 
have been important factors in promoting the progress made in deaf- 
mute education in America during the last fifty years. They have 
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exerted a happy influence in drawing closer the ties of fraternal feel- 
ing and friendly intercourse and hearty co-operation among the 
schools for the deaf throughout the land. They have also dissem- 
inated valuable information, enlarged the views of friends and teach- 
ers in regard to their work, and inspired zeal and consecration to 
this cause of special education. Every teacher of the deaf should 
take an interest in these meetings, attend them, and do what he may 
to extend, widen, and deepen the benign influence that goes out from 
them. 

Only those who have been accustomed to attend these meetings 
and take part in their deliberations can form an adequate idea of the 
help and inspiration they have given the cause and the profession 
generally. 

Does some one say, “ They have not accomplished all they ought to 
have done”? Admitted; but human organizations are not perfect. 
Who ever attended a convention or a conference who did not find 
something to criticise or something he imagined he could have done 
better? Nevertheless, the good done and the impulse given by them 
to the cause of deaf-mute education in this country are beyond 
computation. 

Let us now consider the nature and importance of the Conference 
and its merits as compared with the Convention. While both are 
important and helpful, they are different in design and have different 
objects in view; and yet the ultimate end may be the same. 

The Conference was originally designed for the executive heads 
of institutions, including superintendents, principals, and trustees. 
There is a large field of inquiry and investigation here that does not 
necessarily pertain to the office and duties of teachers. Governmental, 
disciplinary, financial, sanitary, public, and domestic matters sustain 
intimate vital relations to all of our boarding-schools for the deaf ; 
but the teachers are not expected to attend to, nor are they, as a rule, 
held responsible for them. At the same time skill or wisdom in the 
conduct of these affairs is indispensable to the harmony and success 
in the education and training of the children for whom these institu- 
tions exist. It is with reference to these matters rather than to 
special class methods, or the art of teaching, that the Conferences 
should be held and papers prepared. 

In Conferences, experts, whether financial, domestic, disciplinary, 
or sanitary, should have a hearing; and their views should be ex- 
amined, and their merits duly compared and considered. The best 
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methods of keeping accounts, the kind of goods to purchase, the 
manner of disbursing the same, the industrial training of boys and 
girls, the proper supervision, care, recreation, and physical exercises 
of children at school, these are very important topics, and they per- 
tain more particularly to the duties of the executive heads of 
schools than to the teachers and their method of instruction. It is 
admitted that the distinction here made between a Convention and a 
Conference has not always been observed, but originally this was con- 
templated ; and as both fields are so large, and the interests so great 
and so diverse, it is well to keep them in mind. Some may claim 
that the idea of a Conference is so broad, and the lines so indefinitely 
drawn, if at all, that anything of interest or importance concerning 
the deaf may properly be brought before it. Still, it is well to recog- 
nize the distinction, and remember that the Conference is for the heads 
of the institutions, and the Convention for the teachers. There are 
many points of mutual interest in both ; but there is a distinction, with 
a difference, and it is proper that it should be observed. 

A number of years ago the writer listened both with surprise and 
admiration to the frank and candid confession made by one of our 
most highly esteemed superintendents, who said, “I have in my em- 
ploy teachers who know more about teaching the deaf than I do, or 
ever expect to.” In conventions, superintendents may, and often do, 
sit as learners in the presence of teachers, as becomes them; and trus- 
tees of our institutions in our conferences may learn lessons of prac- 
tical wisdom of superintendents and principals, and, to their credit be 
it said, they have often acknowledged it. It is well then to be 
learners, and “not to forget the assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” 

Summer schools for teachers of the deaf next claim our attention. 
It is our privilege to learn what we may from other methods of teach- 
ing. Summer schools for teachers in the public schools of Minne- 
sota are very common, and are attracting the attention of leading 
educators all over the State and the nation. The Minnesota legislat- 
ure at their last session set apart $20,000 to defray the expenses of 
these schools in different parts of the State. The purpose is to hold 
one summer school for teachers of each county within every two 
years, if not every year. As here conducted, they cover in part the 
work of county institutes, only they do more and better work. The 
institute lasts but one week, while the summer school usually con- 
tinues for a month. An idea made prominent in Minnesota is 7 
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carry the school to the teacher in every county, so that every teacher in 
the State may have an opportunity to see and know what good teach- 
ing is, see how it is done, and catch the spirit of it. As the result of 
two years’ experience and observation in these schools, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Minnesota, and the educators who 
have become acquainted with them, pronounce the summer school 
an “invaluable aid in the improvement of teachers, and to be pre- 
ferred to the teachers’ institutes,” a few of which are still held in 
different parts of the State. 

The question now arises, If they are good for the teachers of the 
public schools, are they not equally important for teachers of the 
deaf? Fortunately, we are not entirely without experience here. 
The two summer schools held at Crosbyside, Lake George, New 
York State, help us in answering this question. They were held 
under the auspices of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Both of these schools were well 
attended, well conducted, well liked by all in attendance; and excel- 
lent results have flowed from them. The exhibition of books, instru- 
ments, apparatus, and various illustrative mechanical devices, all of a 
pleasing and instructive nature, were very attractive, suggestive, and 
helpful to both pupils and teachers. The lectures were of a high 
order, and very instructive. The living illustrations by teachers and 
pupils, explaining methods and principles, were all of great practical 
value, and just what inexperienced teachers need; and the more of 
them we can have, the better. 

One highly beneficial influence coming from the Convention and 
Conference should be mentioned here. I refer to the valuable 
periodical maintained by the profession; namely, the American 
Annals of the Deaf, which had its origin in the American Asylum in 
1847. The First Convention indorsed the Annals, and came to its 
support, and continued it till it was suspended in 1861. This sus- 
pension was owing to the “little unpleasantness” that arose between 
the North and the South; but the first Conference in 1868 decided 
to resume the work of publishing the Axzals, elected a new Executive 
Committee, the Convention soon after approved of the same, and the 
Annals of the Deaf has been the organ of the teachers of the deaf 
ever since. It contains the literature of the profession, shows the 
growth and marks the progress made in educating the deaf, both in 
this country and in Europe, and is authority in all that pertains to 
this department of education. It is not too much to say that without 
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the indorsement and aid of the Conference and the Convention the 
Annals would have failed for want of financial support. 

The published proceedings of the summer school at Crosbyside 
are replete with suggestive ideas and interesting facts. If these 
gatherings had accomplished nothing more than giving to the world 
these productions, they would still deserve honorable mention and 
a prominent place in the history of deaf-mute education in America. 

In view, therefore, of all that has been and is being accomplished 
for the deaf by means of the Convention, the Conference, and the 
Summer School, the writer cannot refrain from expressing the 
thought that, if devotees of the oral school could just concede a little 
in favor of the manual or sign system, and the enthusiasts of the 
combined system could yield just a little more to the oralists, and 
all unite in one large association, devoting all their knowledge, zeal, 
and energy to the education and betterment of the deaf, what 
a grand prospect would be before the profession and the deaf gen- 
erally! Then our ability and resources would warrant holding at 
least one first-class summer school every season; and the Convention 
and the Conference in time would find their true places, and be duly 
appreciated. 


CONVENTIONS, CONFERENCES, AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS FOR INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF. 


BY J. A. GILLESPIE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE NEBRASKA INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, OMAHA, NEB. 


In considering the subject of Conventions, Conferences, and Sum- 
mer Schools, we must consider their necessities. Why is it import- 
ant that we should meet for these periodical conventions and confer- 
ences? 

We have but to look around us to see wherein our obligations 
lie. This is a day of organizations, of trusts, of unions. Capital 
is organized to protect capital. Railroads are organized and pooled 
for self-protection. ‘Trusts of all kinds have grown up with the view 
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of advancing their own peculiar interests. Labor is organized, every 
trade having its union, thus to build itself up, to strengthen its out- 
posts, and be prepared for action, defensive or offensive, as the cir- 
cumstances may require. The clothes we wear and the food we eat 
are produced from some sort of union or trust. The best work in 
a religious way is accomplished through the instrumentality of 
organized effort, as, for instance, the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Christian Endeavor Societies, the Epworth 
Leagues, etc. 

Public education is promoted by its organized bodies of instructors. 
The National Teachers’ Association wields a mighty influence 
through its minor societies because of the completeness of the 
organization,— from the national to the State, then to the county 
and the regular teachers’ institute. In this latter gathering the 
important work is done. Here the best thought of the nation is 
brought to bear upon the common-school teacher. This is the point 
of contact where the great current of thought is communicated to the 
world. When once in this line, it is only necessary to press the 
button, and the best thought of the world is sent coursing through 
the minds of the youth of the land. This is what organized efforts 
do on these lines. If conventions, associations, and teachers’ insti- 
tutes wield so potent an influence for good in the public schools of 
the country, it is entirely reasonable to suppose that proportional 
results would be obtained by the proper organization of our forces. 

True, we have in America a general quadrennial Convention, but 
the benefits which accrue to the work in hand are not up to the 
requirements of the age. It is not a lack of interest in the work on 
the part of the members, but a lack of organization, a lack of properly 
directed effort. The precious moments of these meetings are con- 
sumed in fruitless and never-ending discussions, when it is instruction 
the membership needs. In order that this body may meet the 
demands of the day, it should be made a representative body, an 
organized body. Its government should be republican in form, its 
organization complete and perpetual. 

We also have in this country a quadrennial meeting of superin- 
tendents and principals. To get the greatest good from these meet- 
ings, and to make them influential in the conduct of the schools, they 
should be made to conform to the American idea of popular govern- 
ment. There should be a meeting of the heads of institutions and 
schools for the deaf, with those who have held such positions, for the 
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discussion of matters of school management as regards the employ- 
ment of teachers and employees, the relations of boards of control to 
the schools and to the heads of the schools and to the subordinate 
officers. This Conference would accomplish more if it were an 
organized body, an association with permanent officers. As it is, 
the officers are elected for the one meeting, and their official lives 
expire with the adjournment of the Conference. It would seem that 
better results might be secured by forming such association. 

One of the great needs of our profession, if not the greatest, is 
the need of trained teachers. ‘Teachers in the line of public school 
work have their normal and training schools, where they come in 
contact with the keenest minds and the best methods in the instruc- 
tion of the normal youth. These normal schools are also open to 
the teacher of the deaf; and every one seeking to instruct the deaf 
should first have the advantages of such a training. But, when he 
has passed through this preliminary preparation, he is still unpre- 
pared to enter upon the work of instructing deaf children. He needs 
all that the normal and training school can give him, and he needs 
more. He must have some special training, for he is to engage in 
special work. 

The custom is to take in those expecting to engage in this work, 
in subordinate positions, to receive instruction and become acquainted 
with the special methods, or (which is more common still) to place 
a new teacher in charge of a class, to learn to teach,-— this, of course, 
at the expense of the best interests of the unfortunate class. 

It is found that the demand for teachers in this line of work is not 
sufficient to support a normal school for their training. Up to the 
present time no such school of preparation exists, excepting the 
fellowships of the College and the recent departure in the Clarke 
School. To meet the demands in the absence of such preparatory 
schools, the summer school or institute would come the nearest 
accomplishing the end in view. That such a school can be made 
successful, and that under the right conditions it would be patronized 
by the teachers of the deaf, we can point to the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf as an illustration. 
While it is young in years, it is strong and vigorous. It was devel- 
oped out of the necessities of the case. Its object is to teach speech 
to the deaf. To do this, it trains the teachers to do the work. 

Just as great an exigency exists for an American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Language to the Deaf, with the most expert in- 
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structors in the profession as trainers of the younger members. A 
month’s outing at some pleasant Chautauqua grounds under such cir- 
cumstances would be profitable, and certainly a pleasant way to spend 
a month of vacation. It would do wonders in unifying and simplify- 
ing our work. Its effects could not but be helpful, and would soon be 
seen in the linguistic ability of the deaf. 

Then would come in its natural order an American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Hearing to the Partially Deaf. This asso- 
ciation could take in more than instructors. It would embrace the 
specialists in this line within our ranks, the aurists, the medical men 
interested, and the scientists who have given this matter attention 
from the outside. Such an association would do much to hasten the 
time which is rapidly coming, when to prevent a child from becoming 
deaf will be no greater an accomplishment than to teach one now after 
he is deaf. It will also do great good in directing the mind of the gen- 
eral practitioner to the fact that, for all fevers and nervous diseases 
from which deafness is liable to occur, treatment is faulty which does 
not keep prominently in view the effects of the disease and the treat- 
ment upon the hearing of the patient. 

From these considerations I favor most heartily a thorough organi- 
zation of our conventions, conferences, and associations for the pro- 
motion of the different special features of our work, and summer 
schools wherein the best expert knowledge, the latest thought and in- 
vestigations, can be brought before the minds of the teachers, that 
they may at once be submitted to the crucial test of experience. We 
must keep pace with the age. 
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DEAFNESS AND RETARDED HEARING: WHAT 
IS IT? ITS CAUSE AND PROBABILITY OF 
CURE. 


BY A. L. ADAMS, M.D., 


OCULIST AND AURIST TO THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


As blindness results from an alteration in any of the media of the 
eye through which light passes, so deafness is caused by any material 
change from normal in any of the media through which the conduc- 
tion of sound is accomplished. ‘The auditory apparatus presents a 
series of agencies for the reception, conduction, and perception of the 
sound influence, which are so related that, if one link of the chain is 
broken, the efficiency of the whole is lost. Anatomically, the organ of 
hearing is naturally divided into an external, middle, and internal ear, 
the external ear serving to collect and concentrate the sound waves, 
the middle ear receiving the impressions and transmitting them by 
means of the chain of bones to the internal ear or labyrinth where is 
found the expansion of the auditory nerve. Deafness, then, may be 
defined as an interference with the auditory function in any of the 
three parts which are essential to its performance. The interference 
may lie at the periphery or may exist centrally, involving one or all 
parts of the ear. It may be due to mechanical obstruction or patho- 
logical changes in some of the tissues of the auditory apparatus. 

Deafness may be relative or total, unilateral or bilateral. 

Upon examination many persons are found whose hearing is defec- 
tive, yet they are almost indignant if any suggestion of deafness is 
made tothem. The explanation of this is to be sought in the fact that 
among civilized surroundings the normal ear is rarely called upon to 
exert its functions to the fullest possible extent. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that a considerable amount of hearing can be lost without any 
corresponding appreciation of the fact. 

Auditory perceptions are conveyed to the sensorium by either or 
both of two channels : (a) through air conduction ; (4) through bones 
of the head, or bone conduction. 

Much ingenuity has been expanded upon the invention of methods 
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for measuring and registering the hearing power. Some have been 
moved by the electric spirit of the times, and register the hearing 
power by means of a Neff’s hammer and induction coil. For prac- 
tical use two convenient methods suffice: (@) the watch; (4) the 
voice. 

Before using a watch for the purpose of testing hearing, it is impor- 
tant to know the distance it can be heard by a normalear. Dr. Prout 
has supplied us with a very convenient method of recording the result 
obtained. It consists in the employment of a fraction of which the 
numerator is the number of inches at which the watch is perceived by 
the patient, while the denominator represents the distance at which 
it is ordinarily heard by a healthy organ. The watch will prove valu- 
able in ascertaining any changes in the hearing. However, the re- 
sults are not always satisfactory ; for often the capacity to hear a 
watch may be lost or lessened, while-the ability to hear a voice is in- 
creased. 

Speech ought always to be considered the most satisfactory where 
sufficient space makes it possible to use this method, using either the 
whisper, ordinary, or loud voice. The pronunciation of vowel sounds 
is more easily heard than the consonants, and of the consonants some 
are more easily heard than others. Dr. Clarence Blake has con- 
structed a table of what he terms the logographic value of the conso- 
nants. If, according to this authority, we use 100 as the maximum, 
and as such apply it to the letter which is most easily perceived, an 
accurate idea is afforded by the following numbers: T-100, B-53, 
P-58, D-45, G-58, S-40, Z-63, C-62, F-35, K-31, L-21, N-11, M-9. 

In testing the hearing by means of bone conduction, we most often 
use a tuning-fork, one as suggested by Politzer, with about five hun- 
dred and twelve vibrations per second. There is no doubt that, in 
persons quite deaf from an impediment to the conduction of sound 
through the meatus, or drum-head, a certain number of sonorous vi- 
brations reach the auditory nerve through the bones of the skull. 
These tests are not efficient, however, in examining the very deaf ; and 
for them we have no accurate nomenclature. 

Persons in whom the defect is so slight as to allow of their educa- 
tion through the ear in the public schools are to be designated as 
‘hard of hearing.” 

Of the very deaf, some are born so, or, losing their hearing in early 
infancy, are supposed to have been so born. Others become deaf 
from various diseases or from accidents. The deaf are thus divided 
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into two great classes, the “congenitally” and ‘“‘adventitiously ” 
deaf. Except where hearing is known to have existed, we cannot say 
positively to which of these classes a deaf-mute belongs. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the relative proportion of true con- 
genital deafness. The tables that are made up by directors of schools 
for the deaf are often not trustworthy, because the information is ob- 
tained from persons who are seldom exact observers, often the pa- 
rents or guardians of the children. The exact truth as to when the 
deafness occurred is very difficult to ascertain even by those fully 
competent to observe whether a young infant hears well or not, 
though he may decide whether or not loud sounds are perceived. 

The causes may be due to arrest of development, or to the entire 
absence of some part or parts of the auditory apparatus, or to de- 
generations of the labyrinth. Wilde, in his tables on the causes of 
deaf-mutism, says fifty per cent. are congenitally deaf; but Dr. Roosa 
believes there are more cases of children becoming deaf after birth 
than become so from intra-uterine disease. 

Later investigations have shown that the congenital is by no 
means as common as the acquired form of deafness. 

Of those who have lost their hearing as a result of disease, the 
following table will show the proportion of deafness due to diseases 
of the external, middle, and internal ear : — 


Reporter. Number of Cases. External Ear. Middle Ear. Internal Ear. 
Blake, bo oe me os 1,652 466 1,128 58 
murmmete: 3 6 ce + 1,187 279 868 {0 
Spencer, « « 2 i es 1,263 243 978 42 

4,142 988 2,974 140 


The interferences of hearing that may exist in the external audi- 
tory canal are best classified briefly into (@) mechanical obstructions, 
(2) those arising from inflammatory action. 

Under the former heading are to be placed foreign bodies, accumu- 
lations of wax, exostoses, and obstructive deformities. Under the 
latter heading, the inflammatory diseases of the meatus. 

An essential condition to normal hearing and the one most liable 
to derangement is a vibratile drum-head. This presupposes an unob- 
structed, external canal and a pervious Eustachian tube, as an equal 
air-pressure on both sides of the membrane and an unaltered struct- 
ure are necessary to its vibratory function. The diseases which most 
frequently impair the efficiency of the drum-head are those which 
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have their origin in colds, and are essentially catarrhal in their nature. 
These disorders, affecting first the naso-pharyngeal mucous membrane, 
find in the pharyngeal mouth of the Eustachian tube a point of en- 
trance to the ear. 

The simplest form of deafness is where inflammation is limited to 
the tube, and the degree of deafness is in proportion to the intensity 
of the process and the continuance of the interference with the air 
supply of the middle ear. ‘The extension of the inflammation to the 
middle ear constitutes an otitis media catarrhalis, or non-suppurative 
inflammation of the middle ear. This may be acute or chronic. 

The acute form is caused by exposures to drafts and to cold, to 
diving under the water and carelessness in surf-bathing. It is often 
a consequence or accompaniment of constitutional diseases, such as 
scarlatina, measles, pneumonia, parotitis, small-pox, whooping-cough, 
syphilis, or cerebro-spinal meningitis. Coryza, however caused, may 
give rise to acute catarrh of the tympanum. Neglect and lack of atten- 
tion during the early stages allow the disease to become chronic, and 
pave the way to changes in the drum-heads and Eustachian tubes. 

Of the chronic form the causes are given as: (@) Remote,—(1) A 
feeble state of the system, due, for example, to inherited or acquired 
syphilis, phthisis pulmonalis, and other diseases; (2) Defective hy- 
gienic management (¢g., neglect of bathing, want of exercise in the 
open air, lack of proper food, care as to dress, etc.). (4) Proximate,— 
(1) Those influences known to predispose to catarrh of the pharynx 
and middle ear; (2) Naso-pharyngeal inflammations; (3) Diseases of 
the lungs and bronchial tubes: cerebro-spinal meningitis is a prolific 
source of this affection. We may perhaps sum up our knowledge of 
the causes of non-suppurative diseases of the middle ear by stating 
that they are such as dispose to inflammations of the mucous mem- 
brane. The relative frequency of this in comparison with other forms 
of ear disease are as one to two and a half. 

The next most frequent cause of deafness is to be found in the sup- 
purative forms of inflammation of the middle ear. They have their 
origin as a direct result of exposure to cold air or sea or river bath- 
ing, to traumatism upon the ear itself, or indirectly from wounds upon 
the cranium. It is very common in the course of scarlatina, measles, 
small-pox, typhus, tuberculosis, and diphtheritis. It is not fully de- 
cided whether it is the result of an extension of the inflammation in 
these diseases from the naso-pharynx or is due to the specific influ- 
ence of the original disease. 
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Chronic suppuration of the middle ear, commonly called a “ running 
from the ear,’”’ is developed from an acute purulent inflammation, the 
chronicity being due to neglect in some cases, and in others to con- 
stitutional causes. A perforation of the drum-head is present in al- 
most all cases. The deafness resulting may be moderate or extreme 
in degree. Total deafness never exists from simple disease of the 
drum-head, but is only found where there is some disease of the 
nervous apparatus. 

Another form of deafness is known as nervous deafness, or acoustic 
paralysis. (1) It may be due to lesions of the cortical centres of 
hearing in the brain; (2) of the acoustic nuclei; (3) of the acoustic 
nerve itself. Practically, it is almost always the nerve and internal 
ear (the labyrinth) which are affected. Cortical nervous deafness has 
been known to occur in a few instances from lesions of both temporal 
lobes of the brain. A lesion in the left temporal lobe causes a form 
of sensory aphasia called word-deafness. A lesion in the right tem- 
poral lobe may cause some deafness in the left ear. 

2. Cerebro-spinal meningitis in the young and syphilitic menin- 
gistis in the adult are the most frequent causes of this form of deaf- 
ness. Tumors or hemorrhages within the head may also be causes, 
from their pressure. 

3. Deafness from labyrinthine disease may be caused by drugs, such 
as quinine and the salicylates, injuries, hemorrhages, and mechanical 
causes, such as the constant noises and jarring to which locomotive 
engineers and boiler-makers are subject. It may also occur from an 
extension of the inflammatory process inward, after a chronic purulent 
otitis media, or by deep caries of the bone opening the labyrinthine 
cavities. Inflammation of this delicate nervous structure is liable to 
result in its disorganization, and then hearing for all practical pur- 
poses is lost forever. 

In discussing the probability of cure for deafness, I shall refer only 
to those cases who are deaf as a direct result of diseases involving or 
influencing the organ of hearing. 

Deafness resulting from mechanical obstruction, as from accumula- 
tions of wax and retention of foreign bodies, is usually easily relieved 
by their removal. 

All inflammatory affections of the external ear should have careful 
treatment to avoid the possibility of the involvement of the middle 
ear or drum-head in a chronic inflammation. 

Deafness arising from inflammation of the middle ear is (as has 
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been pointed out) most frequently caused by catarrh of the naso- 
pharynx, and in its acute form is as amenable to treatment as are 
other acute inflammations. The prognosis is decidedly favorable in 
mild cases: in more severe ones it is grave. 

In chronic purulent inflammation of the ear the probability of 
hearing depends upon the condition in which the parts of the ear are 
left. In the majority of cases the deafness improves after the reduc- 
tion of the inflammation. 

The treatment of chronic non-suppurative otitis media is very un- 
satisfactory for the reason that in a very small proportion of cases, 
and those in young children, is complete recovery apt tooccur. Even 
to arrest the disease is often a difficult, and always a doubtful, task. 

The prognosis of inflammation of the labyrinth is generally serious 
regarding the hearing. The slighter forms are apt to leave some im- 
pairment of function, and from the higher inflammations is left any 
degree down to complete deafness. The involvement of the labyrinth 
in purulent ear troubles explains, without doubt, a very considerable 
proportion of the cases of total deafness. It has been shown that ear 
affections having their origin in inflammation of the naso-pharyngeal 
mucous membrane constitute the vast majority of all diseases of the 
ear. 

This should lead to a more careful study of nose and throat affec- 
tions, and an attempt to inform the public of the vast importance of 
the efficient and early treatment of all the disorders of these parts, 
especially when they are a complication of febrile diseases, as 
measles, scarlet and typhoid fever. Many times, if the chronic aural 
catarrh causing deafness in an infant were discovered, it could be 
cured, or at least sufficiently alleviated to prevent the child from be- 
coming a mute. But, if it receives no treatment before the child is 
two years of age, its deaf-muteness is incurable. 

In conclusion, I will say that, when chronic aural catarrh occurs in 
children who have already learned to talk, they should be encouraged 
to go on talking, and not to make signs; for young children from 
three to five will often stop talking if they get hard of hearing. 

Dr. James Kerr Love, in an article recently published, entitled 
“The Hearing Power in Deaf-Mutes,” makes the important statement 
that “‘semi-mutes become more deaf and totally mute because no 
effort is made to preserve and develop their remaining hearing.” If 
the remaining hearing is to be preserved and developed, the stimulus 
must reach the auditory nerve by the ordinary channel, and must 
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consist of the distinctly articulated words of a teacher, and not merely 
of the imperfect imitations of the pupil himself. 
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SECOND DAY. 


approved. 


the amelioration of the lot of the deaf. 


into an illimitable perspective. 


Believe me, dear Dr. Gallaudet, 
Yours faithfully, 


The Congress was called to order by the President on Wednesday, 
July 19, atg A.M. Prayer was offered by Mr. James C. Balis, of On- 
tario. The minutes of the first day’s proceedings were read and 


The President laid before the Congress the following telegram re- 
ceived from the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Genoa, Italy : — 


The Genoa Institution for Deaf-Mutes sends greetings to the World’s Congress 
of Instructors of the Deaf, and expresses the hope that the Congress may result in 


The President introduced Mr. W. H. Addison, Head-master of the 
Glasgow (Scotland) Institution, who delivered a brief address, ex- 
pressing his pleasure in being present, and conveying the greetings 
of the instructors of the deaf in the mother country. 

President E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, presented the following 
letter from the Hon. William Woodall, M.P., of England, who had 
been invited to read a paper before the Congress : — 


House oF Commons, April 26, 1893. 

My dear Dr. Gallaudet,—I regret to say it will be quite impossible for me 
to keep the engagement you so flatteringly pressed upon me. It is, indeed, a great 
disappointment to realize that I cannot hope to see the World’s Fair. 
truth, we are engaged here in such an absorbing task that those who, like myself, 
have the honor of holding office under Mr. Gladstone, cannot contemplate any 
undertaking that will require their absence from London during any portion of the 
time in which our Parliament may be sitting; and that period now stretches out 


Your proceedings will be watched with great interest, and I doubt not will be 
followed with much profit by all engaged in the like work here. 

The recollection of your great kindness will always live in my warmest memories. 
I often think of that parliamentary engraving shown me at Kendall Green, and wish 
it were possible to have an engraving wherewith to help on its elucidation. 


WILLIAM WOODALL. 
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The papers for the day were then read. 

Mr. A. L. E. Crouter, of Pennsylvania, announced the death of 
Miss Emma Garrett, Principal of the Pennsylvania Home for the 
Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of School Age, 
who during the previous night, in temporary insanity, brought on by 
her arduous labors in behalf of her School, had committed suicide in 
Chicago. In concluding, he moved that a committee be appointed 
to express the sentiments of the Congress in view of Miss Garrett’s 
untimely death. The motion was carried; and Mr. Crouter, Miss 
Sarah Fuller, of Boston, and Miss Anna M. Black, of Albany, were 
appointed members of the committee. 

The Congress then adjourned to Friday morning. 

The following papers were read the second day. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DEAF. 


BY REV. J. H. CLOUD, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE ST. LOUIS DAY-SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Deafness is confined within no particular geographical limits. It 
is the characteristic of no particular branch of the human race. It 
is the property of no particular class or social rank. It does not 
always occur at any particular time of life. It pervades all countries, 
nationalities, classes, and ages. Any person is liable to become deaf 
at any time from accident or disease. However, those who have 
been deaf from birth or infancy or childhood, and have received at 
least a part of their school education in a school for the deaf, and 
have left school to return no more as pupils, must necessarily con- 
stitute the class concerning whose social status I have been invited 
to address this Congress. 

The well-known object of our schools is to prepare the youth of 
the land successfully to engage in the struggle for existence. To 
the credit of a good majority of the schools for the deaf, in this coun- 
try at least, it must be said that they have made the most of their 
opportunities, and discharged their duty well. Education to the deaf 
means more than it does to those who can hear. Their social stand- 
ing after leaving school depends mainly upon their school training. 
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No people has made more liberal provision for the physical, man- 
ual, mental, moral, and religious training of the deaf than the people 
of the United States. The fruit of the labors of the honored and 
beloved De |’Epée, Gallaudet, Clerc, and their faithful successors can 
be observed everywhere, but not to greater advantage than among 
the educational exhibits of the Columbian Exposition and the mem- 
bers of the Congress of the Deaf now assembled. 

The laws of the land make no distinction between the man who is 
deaf and the man who can hear. All the rights and privileges ac- 
corded to citizens generally can be enjoyed alike by each. Possessed 
of a common language and drawn together by ties of fellow-sympathy, 
they are apt to seek recreation in each other’s society and also to 
intermarry. The results of such association have been most happy 
and beneficial to them, and no obstacle in the nature of depriving 
them of their language should be placed in their way. 

The deaf man pays the full amount of his taxes and rent, the full 
cost of his clothing and provisions, of his doctor’s bills, travelling ex- 
penses, and the education of his children. No deduction is allowed 
or asked on account of his deafness. Then why should he receive 
less pay for his labor for such a reason? In society at large no re- 
striction is put in the way of his getting anything he is willing and 
able to pay for. He is paid according to the work he is able to do, 
and the fact that he is deaf cuts no figure. There is no essential 
difference between the social status of the deaf man or woman and 
that of those who are able to hear. 

In some schools for the deaf, which shall be nameless here, where 
deaf teachers are employed, the status of these deaf teachers is below 
their social status in society generally. It is fostered by the policy 
of paying deaf teachers lower salaries than those who can hear. The 
justice of this has never been admitted by the deaf themselves, and 
against it they have continued to protest. These schools give their 
graduates diplomas, and tell them to go forth into the world in which 
they are the equals of any already there. But, when one of them is 
asked to return and labor in the employ of his Alma Mater, in course 
of time he is made to understand that he is deaf,— in fact, to realize 
it more there than elsewhere,—and his salary is limited accordingly. 
This reason is sometimes obscured by that of supply and demand, 
which can apply to hearing teachers and principals and superintend- 
ents as well. If a deaf person is able to teach and if he is employed 
to teach, he should be allowed to raise his salary by earning it. 
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Let all restrictions now placed on deaf teachers as such be re- 
moved entirely, and let the schools treat them with the same consider- 
ation as do the general public. Then, when those in authority ap- 
peal to the graduates and former pupils to save them from the official 
headsman, their appeals will not be in vain. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


BY AMOS G. DRAPER, M.A., 
PROFESSOR IN THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Deafness tends to repress aspirations for high mental culture. 
Too often coupled with chill penury, it tends to defeat them. Never- 
theless, there have been persons who, favored by hearing in early life, 
by wise direction, and by native vigor, have fared far upon the road 
to knowledge; have even obtained degrees from the colleges of 
America and Europe. Some of them had, while others had not, the 
previous assistance of special methods of teaching the deaf. 

Such persons are so few as but to prove a possibility. Moreover, 
their presence in colleges arranged for the hearing is subject to pain- 
ful limitations. They may, indeed, be able to pass set examinations, 
but the living ideas of lecturers and professors, clothed for others in 
robust speech, can reach them only in some crude and lifeless form ; 
and they can be, at best, little more than yearning spectators of the 
song, story, dialogue, wit, sport, and debate.that go to make up 
the aroma of college life, and form, perhaps, quite as important a 
factor in the development of the man as the bare studies of the cur- 
riculum. 

Both the rarity and the difficulties of such persons point to the fact 
that, if the higher education is to be offered to the body of the deaf, 
it must be done by special arrangements. The first and thus far the 
only attempt in the world to provide such arrangements was made in 
1864, by founding the College for the Deaf at Washington, the capi- 
tal of the United States. This paper, therefore, necessarily relates to 
the affairs of that institution. 

At the Convention of American Instructors in 1890 the writer de- 
tailed the results of the work of the College during its first quarter of 
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acentury. The occupations of all the graduates were yiven, showing 
that they were then engaged in three of the learned professions,— 
law, pedagogy, and the ministry,— and as printers, editors, publishers, 
postmasters, recorders, clerks, botanists, microscopists, farmers, op- 
tical instrument makers, draughtsmen, architects, chemists, and busi- 
ness men, both independently and with partners. The results at- 
tained cannot be better described than in the words of one of our 
most discriminating public journals. Having investigated the sub- 
ject, it came to the conclusion that these graduates seemed to achieve 
about as great a degree of success and usefulness in life as a like 
number of graduates from other colleges. 

Notwithstanding this success, the close of the first era in its history 
pointed to many developments in the scope of the College. Since 
the above paper was published, two steps have been taken, and others 
are under advisement, all of which vitally affect its future. 


YounG WoMEN IN THE COLLEGE. 


One of the steps already taken was finally to open the doors of the 
College to young women. At first, in 1887, it was decided to admit 
them experimentally, although with general doubt as to'the wisdom 
of the action. Such doubts have been happily dispelled by the per- 
sons most concerned. Since the experiment was fairly inaugurated 
they have, without exception, conducted themselves discreetly; while 
in scholarship they have equalled, if not surpassed, the other sex. In 
a word, they have become an element in the college work, which, if it 
were removed, would be greatly missed by all who have that work in 
charge. 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The second step already taken was the establishment of the Nor- 
mal Department, in 1891. Briefly, it consists in the selection of a 
number of graduates of colleges in different sections who enter the 
College for the Deaf as Fellows for one year. Naturally, they be- 
come at once a powerful social factor among the students, with whom 
they eat, room, read, and engage in athletic sports. Their duties are 
twofold. First, by means of systematic reading, lectures by the 
Faculty and by the best outside talent that can be found, and by con- 
stant association with the deaf, from the youngest child in the Ken- 
dall School to the Senior in college, they are to make themselves 
acquainted with everything pertaining to the deaf, and especially with 
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the history, theory, and practice of educating them by every known 
method. Second, after suitable training by skilled instructors, they 
are to become, early in their residence, disseminators and teachers of 
speech among the students. Repeated attempts had been made to 
preserve and improve whatever degree of speech students had on 
entering, but no system was adopted until the formation of this nor- 
mal class. Since then every student has received daily drill in 
speech and lip-reading. Three teachers of speech are engaged in the 
work, to whom the Fellows, as soon as trained, act as assistants, the 
whole being under the direction of a member of the Faculty. 

Each member of the first class of Fellows was offered one or more 
positions in the profession before his fellowship expired, and all are 
now engaged in the work. The second class was made up of gradu- 
ates of Harvard and Williams in the East, Hanover in the West, and 
Howard in the South, with a graduate of the Belfast (Ireland) Science 
School, who sought by this means an acquaintance with American 
methods. Some of the young men in these classes possess the char- 
acter, energy, and ability which, with experience, will fit them to fill 
any position, from supervisor to principal, in any American school 
for the deaf. There is not to-day in the United States, and there 
never has been, a single teacher of the deaf who, when he began, 
possessed the rounded preparation that has fallen to these young 
men,— a preparation tending directly to fit them for the humblest 
labor of the school-room as well as to take wide views of every ques- 
tion that concerns the profession. 

With each class of Fellows has been associated a young woman 
whose training and duties, while at the College, were substantially the 
same as theirs, and for whose services also there came an instant 
demand. 


ORAL RECITATIONS SUGGESTED. 

Recitations are carried on in the College chiefly by means of writing 
and the manual alphabet. The use of the sign-language is excep- 
tional. Speech is used with individuals. 

Recently advocates of oral methods have formally suggested that 
recitations should be conducted by speech and the understanding of 
speech by vision, in the case of all who had been taught elements in 
that way before entering. At present, if such persons are versed 
in the English language, it is only necessary in addition for them to 
be acquainted with the manual alphabet. 
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Any conclusion as to the wisdom of the proposed change must be 
based upon the point of view. On the part of a few students the 
change would enforce the practice of speech, and of the understand- 
ing of speech by vision, to a considerable extent. It would also 
gratify the contention of ultra-oralists that those are sufficient means 
of communication for the deaf. If these results be thought para- 
mount to all other considerations, then the change will be deemed 
wise. 

But, if these other considerations, affecting the college mainte- 
nance, organization, and workings at every point, and especially if 
the breadth, range, and thoroughness of culture implied in college 
training be thought paramount, then the wisdom of the proposed 
change must be questioned upon many grounds. The limits of this 
paper forbid allusion to more than three. 

One is the difficulty of the subjects to be taught. If it be true that 
teachers of classes of deaf children and youth have been able by 
speech to receive and convey ideas with sufficient fulness and clear- 
ness, it does not follow that college professors can do the same with 
classes of deaf students. Early, even in their preparatory course, 
students, deaf and hearing, have to grapple with ideas which tax their 
best powers ; as, for example, that a proposition is true, if arguments 
based on suppositions contrary to it lead steadily to false conclusions ; 
that the gerund and gerundive may be alike in significance and even 
in form, although quite distinct in nature and use; and why it is that 
the mantissa of the logarithm of a number is not different from the 
mantissa of the logarithm of the hundredth part of that number or 
from that of the logarithm of ten thousand times that number. The 
youth preparing for college who readily makes such ideas his own 
is a rarity. Those who do it unaided, or with the help of the text- 
book alone, are few. Some of the deaf never do it in the necessary 
time, with all the aid that the knowledge, patience, and ingenuity of 
the professor can supply. With the great majority of every class 
it is necessary that a professor flay and dissect such matters, and 
polish the bones. He must define and redefine, analyze, illustrate, 
quote, compare, and even digress, if digression will throw any light 
on the point. A part of every recitation necessarily consists of his 
lectures. Obviously, his strongest ally is a means of communication, 
clear, concise, and sufficiently rapid. For all the deaf who appreciate 
distinctions in words the manual alphabet is such a means. But, for 
the purposes in question, speech to the deaf is not such a means. 
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The field for ready lip-reading is the field of the familiar and common- 
place, while a professor must often speak of things the reverse of 
familiar and the opposite of commonplace. Speaking thus to a deaf 
class, anxious that each should understand, his speech will be more 
or less tentative, repetitive, restricted ; while to his deaf observers, 
sitting very likely with little “‘cue ” and less “context,” that speech 
will be more or less ambiguous or indefinite. If this be not so,— if 
successive classes of deaf students can be fitted for college, and at 
the same time endowed with the power to read the spoken thoughts 
of professors,— then of them it may be said that deafness is a word, 
and not a crippling condition ; and they should be encouraged to cut 
loose from all the special methods of the deaf, and to seek entrance 
to colleges for the hearing. 

There is nothing in the above argument to prevent a deaf student 
from speaking to a professor in recitations, and that is frequently 
done at present. The effect of it, however, if adopted as a custom, 
would be to destroy the class as such; for the most enthusiastic will 
hardly claim that all the members of a deaf class in college will catch 
whatever any member of it may utter to the professor. Hence the 
unity of the class goes, and with it go the comparison of ideas, men- 
tal friction, and mutual interest. 

A second objection to the suggested change is the lack of time. 
No college recitation lasts over fifty-five minutes, many not so long. 
In less than a short hour difficult principles must be mastered. They 
cannot be taken up again, day after day, as in school. The principle 
studied to-day must be applied to-morrow. Then there are the dis- 
cussions of logic, mental philosophy, and the like, and the exactitudes 
of the dead and foreign languages. Can these proceed by speech 
with a deaf class, to some of whom speech is wholly artificial, and to 
all of whom it is more or less an acquirement? And can this be done 
without subtracting the time from learning and adding it to lip- 
reading? 

The writer believes that, save language, a trade, and a good charac- 
ter, we can give the deaf no greater boon than speech; and this 
reaches a third objection,— one that ought to render others needless. 
It is that the suggested change is not necessary in the interests of 
speech. Ample facilities for daily instruction therein are provided. 
Moreover, the students live in contact with as many hearing persons 
as they are likely to be familiar with in after life. The College can guar- 
antee that it will not only “preserve, protect, and defend” whatever 
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speech a student may bring, but will extend and improve the same; 
and this it can do without sacrificing those interests of learning for 
which a college exists, if it exists except in name. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The curriculum of the College has been like that of American col- 
leges in general, the aim being a symmetrical development and 
strengthening of all the powers, physical, mental, and moral. 

In a paper before the International Meeting of the Deaf at Paris, 
in 1889, the writer questioned whether it would not be wise to alter 
it so far as to give more technical instruction. The reasons given 
were mainly three,— that nearly all the students are self-dependent ; 
that some who do not excel in mental acquisition do yet display un- 
usual practical talents; and that the field of teaching, for which in 
many respects they are better fitted than any other persons, and in 
which they have served widely and well, is in some danger of being, 
not always wisely or justly, closed to them. 

Such a change might be made by pruning the literary, philosophi- 
cal, and psychological branches, and adding or enlarging such as 
apply to technics. This was what the writer then contemplated, with 
the view that thereby more of the graduates would enter schools of 
technology for the hearing, which to them in a true though humble 
sense would be universities. Simply by this course much good might 
be done. It would not, however, provide for the deaf in general, be- 
cause not one in fifty of them possesses at the same time great quick- 
ness, rounded preparation, and money, all of which are necessary before 
he can work to advantage in a technological school for the hearing. 
Such general provision can, however, be made by forming a depart- 
ment in which technical instruction, theoretical and practical, shall be 
given. Of such a department there is space here only to say that it 
should aim high,— as near to the best schools for the hearing as practi- 
cable,— but not so high as to exclude individuals who evince unusual 
practical talent, even if they be not proficient in mere study. It should 
teach matters which lead to those occupations in which deafness is least 
a bar; and it should strive to be a light and a stimulus to whatever is 
being done in industrial matters in the schools of America and of 
the world. 

One thing, however, a technical department should ot do, nor 
should any other innovation. The College for the Deaf was estab- 
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lished as @ college. In intellectual matters it has been, it is, the cul- 
mination of all the effort the earth has seen toward educating the 
deaf; and as such it should be resolutely maintained. No call of 
utility should be permitted to hinder its upward progress, far less to 
drag it from its position as a centre where the deaf can pursue high 
mental culture. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 





BY CHARLES W. ELY, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FREDERICK CITY, MD. 


The paper offered by Professor Draper presents very clearly the 
relation of the National Deaf-Mute College to all the schools for the 
deaf of lower grade, both public and private. The life of this College 
covers a very important period in the history of deaf-mute instruction 
in America,—a period marked not only by a vigorous and healthy 
growth in methods of instruction, but in a decided widening and 
deepening of public interest and sympathy. In giving to this College 
and to its able management the meed of praise which is their due, 
we need not overlook nor detract from the merit of other contempo- 

* raneous movements in behalf of the deaf, which have accomplished 
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so much in bringing their condition and needs more prominently be- 
fore the public, and in opening the eyes of teachers to the possibilities 
in deaf-mute instruction. 

By advancing the standard of education, and inviting ambitious 
deaf youth to new fields of study and opening new possibilities of 
attainment to those who craved such opportunities, the College has 
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: 4 done an important service, the effect of which has-not been confined 
l ' to the students within its walls, but has been felt by the schools in 
1 3 higher standards of excellence and more systematic courses of study. 
t By the record of her graduates the College has shown that high posi- 
: tion is not denied to the deaf who prove their fitness by faithful in- 


f q tellectual work. 

; Professor Draper speaks as a representative of the College. He 
has given us the salient points in its history, the questions which 
press most urgently for solution at the present time, and has sug- 
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gested only too modestly the possibilities which lie in the immediate 
future, as well as the claims of the College upon public favor. 

In discussing this subject, we need not adhere strictly to the tech- 
nical meaning of the term Higher Education. A better and a 
broader education may properly be considered a higher one. We 
may claim that the education of the deaf has been in constantly ad- 
vancing lines, providing ever-improving methods and facilities for 
mental development, and securing for the deaf a juster estimate of 
their value and a fairer consideration in the awards of life. 

The history of deaf-mute education has been the same in all coun- 
tries in this particular, that it has been necessary to enlighten the 
public mind before opening the door of education to the deaf, and 
that the double duty has been imposed upon teachers of instructing 
the deaf and of convincing the public of the practicability and value 
of such instruction. 

The claims of the earlier teachers were modest, though their faith 
was strong and their labors abundant. In the older American schools 
the time allowed for instruction was, at the beginning, very limited, 
a period of only five or six years being granted. The change by which 
a practically unlimited term of schooling has been secured is signifi- 
cant, showing, as it does, the great advance in public sentiment brought 
about by the excellence of the schools and the attainments of the deaf. 

Old-time prejudices and restrictions being removed, and the abil- 
ity of the deaf to qualify themselves for various positions of respon- 
sibility being conceded, the question is forced upon us whether we 
are keeping pace with the demands of the time. Is the College at 
Washington, which has done such a commendable work, receiving 
the moral support which it should’ from the schools and the financial 
aid which it needs from the public? Is its curriculum broad enough 
to meet the wants of students? Should the management be encour- 
aged to add other departments, in order to widen the field of useful- 
ness for the educated deaf? Do the times call for the establishment 
of another college where selected courses of study, tending to certain 
employments, may be offered ? 

In our judgment the time has come for an effort to widen the range 
of employment for the deaf through the higher schools of learning. 
Education for its own sake is not to be lost sight of, but the question 
of self-support must be considered in making up courses of study. 

The term “learned professions” is no longer used with the old- 
time significance. There are other learned professions besides 
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theology, law, and medicine. The range has widened, and the lines 


are more loosely drawn. Many employments have become so dig- 
nified by the skill required and by their wealth-producing influence 
as to be entitled to rank with the professions. 

The school of technology has thus been called for, and has taken 
its place among the higher institutions of learning. While hearing 
youth are thus provided for, the need of the deaf is unsupplied. For 
the deaf no such school or college exists above the grade of the State 
schools. These are doing much in the line of mechanical instruc- 
tion; but the want felt by many of the abler and better educated is 
not met, and can only be in the higher technological school. 

The time is ripe for this new step, and an earnest effort should now 
be made to secure advantages so freely enjoyed by the hearing. 
The attention of teachers and friends and of the public must be 
turned in this direction. These are the days of large benefactions. 
Colleges and universities are starting into life full grown. Men are 
giving freely. It is not too much to expect that such a school or de- 
partment in an existing college may soon, perhaps this year, be estab- 
lished through the munificence of a Vanderbilt, an Armour, a Pratt, 
or other of our large-hearted philanthropists. 

It is gratifying to note the increased number of deaf young men and 
women seeking collegiate instruction. The entering class at the Deaf- 
Mute College is, we understand, in excess of that of any previous 
year. This suggests not only a quickened interest in the schools and 
more complete courses of study, but the need of larger endowments 
to meet the increased demands. Permanent endowments should, if 
possible, be secured for the College as well as the schools, to remove 
them from the uncertainties attending the appropriation of public 
money. For the credit of our legislators, national and State, it must 
be said money has been generously granted for educational purposes ; 
but the wisdom of securing funds which cannot fail or be diverted 
from their purpose will hardly be questioned. Endowments should 
be sought to provide for scholarships, to found new chairs of instruc- 
tion, to keep in full supply the material resources needed. 

These are matters which concern not only the management of the 
College and the schools, but all the friends of the deaf, and especially 
of the educated deaf themselves. By the earnest co-operation of all, 
the desired advantages can be secured, and a step be taken in ad- 
vancement of higher education for the deaf, which shall put us 
abreast of the educational movement of the times. 



































































THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 





BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The representations of Professor Draper’s paper may be accepted 
by the deaf and their friends as authoritative. His connection with 
the College at Washington has been almost coextensive with its exist- 
ence. Entering it as a student before its first class graduated in 
1869, and taking up the work of an instructor immediately on his 
own graduation in 1872, he has had personal acquaintance with every 
student and every officer of the College. 

He has stated facts so clearly, and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them so forcibly and with such justice, as to leave little or noth- 
ing to be said on the points he has covered. My comments on his 
paper will therefore be rather in the nature of suggestions growing 
out of it than a discussion of the matters he has brought forward. 

As my mind runs back over the twenty-nine years which the life 
of the College now numbers, I recall an amount of correspondence, 
by no means small in volume, with young deaf-mutes and their 
friends, looking toward the admission of candidates, which amounted 
to nothing. From one cause and another the young people con- 
cerned, having thought seriously enough of the higher education to 
seek admission to the College, turned back from their purpose, and 
never came to drink from the “ Pierian spring.” 

The remembrance of these deaf youth suggests others of whose 
existence in considerable numbers there can be no doubt, well fitted 
mentally and eligible morally for the higher education, who have 
never even sought admission to the College. 

In the absence of statistics, the aggregate number of those persons 
who might have been students at Kendall Green is, of course, a mat- 
ter of conjecture ; but I believe I am warranted in claiming that the 
attendance at the College could have been twice as great as it has 
been if every deaf youth in the country capable of profiting by its 
instructions had been sent to it. And I think this statement will 
apply to recent years as truly as to the earlier times of the College’s 
history. 
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Now in this the friends of the deaf have a subject for serious re- 
flection and inquiry ; for there is cause for grave criticism somewhere, 
if it can be truly said that the one college for the deaf in the country, 
liberally supplied with means by the government, has received no 
more than half of its possible students. 

There are several causes which have brought about this state of things. 

First, and probably most potent of all, is that mistaken impres- 
sion, more or less deeply seated in the minds of many instructors of 
the deaf, that the higher education does not really promote the happi- 
ness of this class of persons. They apprehend that it will ‘‘ educate 
them out of their sphere.” They think they had better stick to their 
lasts, to their work-benches, to their tailor’s tables, to their ploughs. 
Without doubt it is a mistaken kindness to fill the minds of those who 
really have not the adzlity to rise above the level of the work-bench or 
the plough with aspirations that can never be realized; but a rule of 
indiscriminate repression is no more to be justified among the deaf 






























than it would be in the community at large, where its application as 
above indicated would close every college and university in the world. 

Secondly. In many schools for the deaf the organization and equip- 
ment are such as to render it difficult fully to prepare one or two 
pupils at a time to sustain the examinations required for admission 
to college. And so, instead of asking the management to provide 
for additional teaching force, which should undoubtedly be done, 
bright youth, eager for knowledge, capable, perhaps, of brilliant in- 
tellectual achievements, are denied the training their more favored 
brothers and sisters obtain without difficulty, because those in whose 
charge they are do not even seek from the State that assistance which 
in many instances could be had for the asking. 

Thirdly. It has happened in schools for the deaf that those man- 
aging them have been unwilling to let it be publicly known that they 
were not doing the highest possible work in the education of this 
class of persons. State pride, or some other equally unworthy 
motive, has thus kept deaf children and their friends in ignorance of 
the fact that educational privileges of high value were open to them 
outside the limits of their own commonwealth. 

Fourthly. It has occurred in institutions for the training of deaf 
children that pupils of exceptional intelligence, having mastered the 
prescribed course of study in less time than that usually required, who 
might easily have been advanced to the College, have been retained 
in school, reviewing studies already mastered, or perhaps pursuing ir- 
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regular studies in a desultory fashion, in order that they might be 
available in exhibitions, and by their brilliancy impress the public 
with an inflated and erroneous idea as to the maximum standard of 
attainment in the school. 

Fifthly. Professor Draper’s reference to the demand of certain 
promoters of the oral method, that provision should be made in the 
College for the instruction dy speech of such students as had received 
their primary education in oral schools, directs attention to a cause 
which has undoubtedly deterred a large number of possible students 
from seeking admission to the College. This is a fear on their part 
that, having acquired the power of speech and lip-reading at much 
expense of time and money in oral schools, they would suffer an im- 
pairment of this power by becoming students in a college where the 
principal means of communication in the class-room were the manual 
alphabet and writing. That this fear has been excited and nour- 
ished by the instructors of such pupils there can be no doubt; for I 
have heard principals and teachers of oral schools declare most ear- 
nestly that they would do everything in their power to dissuade their 
pupils from entering the College at Washington, and this for the 
reason above alluded to. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it is true that from time to time pupils 
from oral schools have come to Kendall Green, in spite of the efforts 
of their former instructors to keep them away. They have remained 
connected with the College for years, have made such use of the man- 
ual alphabet and the sign-language as is common therein, and have 
returned to their homes to prove to their friends that any fears which 
may have been entertained that their powers of speech and lip-read- 
ing would suffer at Washington were without foundation. This has 
occurred repeatedly during a period wholly antedating the adoption 
of the arrangements to which Professor Draper alludes, for affording 
to every student in the College special training in speech and lip- 
reading, which arrangement, it may be said in passing, will be found 
of far greater value and effectiveness to those interested than the 
mere conduct of recitations in speech. 

Those who are most familiar with the working of the College be- 
lieve they have good reason for claiming that the fears entertained 
by orally taught deaf youth and their friends, that their speech 
power would be impaired by their becoming students at Washington, 
have never been well founded. But, even if there were some slight 
ground for these fears during the period when no articulation teach- 
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ing was afforded in the College, there can be none in the future ; for 
the existing arrangements for preserving whatever power of speech 
students bring with them, and even for the correction of defects, will 
be continued. 

It has been suggested by certain prominent promoters of oral teach- 
ing that, unless the authorities of the College at Washington will con- 
sent to adopt ¢Aeir way of preserving the speech power of pupils 
coming to the College from oral schools, they will not only continue 
to dissuade such pupils from entering the College, but that they will 
seek to bring about the establishment of a college for the deaf in 
which the oral method shall have undisputed sway. With all due 
personal regard for the friends of the deaf who have recently given 
expression to these purposes, I feel justified in taking advantage of 
this occasion to direct public attention to the absolute unreason 
and injustice of their position. I do this the more willingly because 
I feel a good degree of confidence that these friends of the deaf, 
whose sincerity and disinterestedness I do not question, and among 
whom I count not a few personal friends, on a proper understanding 
of what is being done and will be done in the College at Washington 
to promote speech among a// its students, will rise superior to the 
fears which have in a sense become chronic, and that, when they 
consider how much their bright graduates lose, who might secure 
a college training and do not, they will advise these graduates to 
enter the doors standing open to them at Washington, and enjoy the 
benefits freely provided for them by a generous government. 

Did the limits of this discussion allow, the unwisdom of establishing 
a college for the orally taught deaf could easily be made to appear. 
It will be sufficient to direct attention to the fact that such a course 
would duplicate expense and divide available material, with results 
certainly detrimental to the interests of those concerned. 

Those to whom the management of the College at Washington is 
at present confided stand ready to adopt all measures for the increase 
and extension of its usefulness, which can be shown to be practica- 
ble and of essential value to any considerable number. They invite 
friendly suggestions from every quarter, and ask, in full confidence 
that it will be generally accorded, the cordial co-operation of the 
profession and friends of the deaf, not only to secure the largest pos- 
sible attendance and the most thorough training of candidates for 
admission, but the highest efficiency and widest attainable scope in 
the work of the College. 
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THE SIGN-LANGUAGE: ITS USE AND ABUSE IN 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY F. W. BOOTH, B.S., 


CHIEF INSTRUCTOR OF THE MANUAL DEPARTMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA IN- 
STITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The work of teaching is in great part a work of using instru- 
ments. It is genius that chooses the proper instrument and uses it 
to the full of its utility, and it is the same genius that discards the 
instrument when it proves inadequate to the fulfilment of the de- 
mands made upon it. While in all educational work great care and 
deliberation are required to be exercised in the choice and use of in- 
struments, the nature and magnitude of the difficulties encountered 
in teaching the deaf require that the most profound study be given 
to every part and incident of the work, and that, in order to economi- 
cal accomplishment, the most thoughtful consideration be devoted to 
the character and the adequacy of all instruments employed. The 
final acceptance of an instrument should be complete: its use should 
be free from doubt and hesitancy. Faith in it and reliance upon it 
should extend to the uttermost of its possible utility. No doubting, 
questioning acceptance can be accomplishing, conquering acceptance. 

The sign-language is an instrument peculiarly available in the in- 
struction of the deaf. The question before us to-day is, Is this avail- 
able instrument an adequate instrument for the work that must be 
done? Is it adequate for the work of giving knowledge of written 
language and knowledge of facts and things? I may be pardoned 
for saying that I shall in this paper give conclusions drawn from life- 
long acquaintance with- the sign-language, and from actual work in 
the school-room, where the sign-language has been not only a used, 
but a useful language. 

All instruments have limitations; and, in prescribing the limitations 
of the sign-language instrument, I shall confine myself entirely to the 
educational work that is carried on in the school-room, and more 
particularly in the primary school-room, where the difficult work is 
done. All claimed utility of the sign-language outside of the school- 
room, and much within it, I concede without debate or question. 
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The great work of educating the deaf is the great work of giving 
the English language. Much else should be given, and is given; but 
English is essential, and, if given, practically all is given, for all else 
is contained in it and may be conveyed by it. 

While it may be said that a knowledge of facts and of things may 
best be given through the language that is best understood, whether 
that language be English or German or Chinese or the sign-language, 
it is not admitted that a knowledge of another language may be so 
given. A language is not learned by talking about it, even in its own 
terms, much less by talking about it in another language. A lan- 
guage is best learned, not by talking adout it, but by talking zz it,— 
about anything and everything that may interest the learner. The 
most recent and by far the most successful method of teaching a 
spoken language rejects the aid of every language except the one 
under study. Learn to use by using, and by enforced independence 
of all outside helps, is the true law of learning, now, at last, brought 
to its severest trial and its most triumphant vindication in the study 
of languages. Gouin has discovered the true method of teaching 
language in his rejection of the help of an extra language, and by his 
insistence that learning shall be aided by helplessness and depend- 
ence and unsatisfied mental hunger, which nature has implanted in 
every little child. 

The German semi-mute brought to a study of English has a de- 
cided advantage over his toto-mute brother. A previous mastery of 
French, Scandinavian, or Italian, without doubt, is an aid to the deaf 
boy; and he studies and masters a second language with little diffi- 
culty. This has been demonstrated again and again, and once at 
least by every teacher of long experience. If by some process we 
could inject one of ‘hese languages into a deaf child, English would at 
once become for him easy of mastery both in its meaning and its 
idiom, and the problem would be solved. But the sign-language, 
easily and quickly learned by the deaf child, seems not to help, or to 
help only to hinder, to make plain only to make greater confusion 
possible; and the learning of a written language remains for him 
still a most difficult task, and its mastery almost an impossible accom- 
plishment. What is the lack, what are the shortcomings in this lan- 
guage of gesture, which leave it impotent for the service which other 
languages are able to render, even though they be in no way used in 
the actual work of instruction? 

The answer to such a question, from the very nature of things, can 
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never be conclusive ; and it would be the height of presumption for 
one to offer an answer in a spirit other than that of suggestion. 

The learning of the English language is for the deaf child a learn- 
ing of its difficulties. These difficulties are numerous and great. 
The question is, Is the sign-language instrument adequate for the re- 
moval or the overcoming of these difficulties, or is there another 
better instrument available and adequate for the work? It will not 
be claimed —for it does not follow — that the instrument best adapted 
for the accomplishment of difficult work is by that fact also best 
adapted for the accomplishment of easy work. The grosser parts in 
any great work may be accomplished often with greater ease and 
economy through the use of inferior instruments. The difficulties of 
the English language are not found in the sign-language. No diffi- 
culties are found in the sign-language, and that is its chief merit; for 
by reason of it the deaf child, for whom any language difficulty is for 
a time an insurmountable obstacle, may acquire a language for imme- 
diate use, quite without effort. 

The sign-language is a language, when conditioned by deafness, 
almost spontaneous in its growth, an evolution as it were of a sound- 
less, speechless environment. So natural is the sign-language, and so 
easy of mastery, that, were it lost, a community of deaf children would 
reinvent it, and a single generation would restore it almost in its 
present form and idiom. Herein lies no doubt the secret of its 
inadequacy,—it is not susceptible of continued development and 
growth. To add to the sign-language that which it lacks would be 
to attempt to add to the elements and factors in the finished painting. 
The sign-language is a picture language,— that is all. By it thought 
can be conveyed, and at times very clearly ; but it can no more contain 
the difficulties of written language or suggest them than can the 
painted picture upon the wall. Nor can difficulties be injected into 
the sign-language. They havé no affinity for it, and they do not 
attach or adhere. Who sees meaning in the verb Zo de, and who 
would presume to represent it upon canvas, much less by a gesture 
of the hand in the air? Its meaning cannot be suggested by a sign, 
for it has no meaning. It is an office merely in the sentence ; and the 
sign-language has not even the sentence into which to inject an office- 
element, and there is no use in the language for an office-symbol. 
Efforts have been made, and very ingenious they were, to invent the 
difficulties that the sign-language lacks, and to engraft them upon it; 
but few have survived the sanguine hope of their authors, which died 
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with the failure that has invariably attended their use. No sign for 
and or but or if has ever taught the word ; nor have signs for over or 
under or behind or before done more than confuse, or for since or when 
or while, or even for a, am, and the. Be not deceived by success in 
teaching these words with signs, you who have taught them using 
signs. Believe me, both words and signs, if they have been learned, 
have alike found their interpretation through their repeated use in 
written language in natural associations. 

The difficulties of the English language are found in some form of 


counterpart in all organized and methodical languages, hence the 
ease with which the semi-mute in any one of them masters, even 
without their direct use, another of them. The grammar of one 
language is practically the grammar of all languages. But the sign- 


language has no grammar, and can have none; and this is repeating 
the chief indictment against it, for it is the grammar of a written 
language that embraces its greatest difficulties. ‘The boy who under- 
stands or uses German or French knows grammar, though he may not 
know that he knows it; and he utilizes his knowledge for its great 
worth wherever in study it applies and avails. 

The one spoken language of which we have any considerable 
knowledge that seems not to place its deaf possessor on the plane of 
the semi-mute in his study of English is the Chinese language. The 
Chinese semi-mute would undoubtedly have the same well-known 
difficulty that a hearing Chinaman has in his efforts to master the 
difficulties of English. His written language would be filled with 
grotesque mistakes common to Chinese English, both spoken and 
written ; and he would be in effect a deaf-mute in all that the term 
implies. Upon examination we find that the difficulties of the English 
language are not found in the Chinese language. The Chinese 
language is said to have no grammar. It is monosyllabic, and a 
syllable represents any part of speech as it may happen, without in- 
flection or sign of any kind. Grammatical relations are suggested 
by pitch and peculiarities in emphasis and by near juxtaposition of 
words, which as a system of grammar finds no counterpart in the 
significant symbols and fixed forms of the English language. The 
Indian language is a crude mixture of spoken syllables and natural 
and methodical signs. The Indian boy approaches the study of 
English with apparently the same obstacles to surmount and the 
same difficulties to overcome that lie in the pathway of his deaf 
brother and his Chinese cousin. He has hearing, and he may have 
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much practice ; but these do not avail, for he is handicapped by that 
mental incubus, his own crude and unorganized language. May it 
not be fairly deduced that the sign-language may be in like manner 
not only inadequate as an active instrument, but an impediment as an 
unused possession to the little child? An Indian baby has no trouble 
in learning English. He then must be conceded to have great advan- 
tage over the Indian youth. Better no language than the Indian or 
the Chinese language for the quick and complete mastery of English. 
Better, perhaps, no language than the sign-language, if it be a like 
impediment. 

The one thing that the sign-language does, and does well, is to give 
the meaning of words; but that is the one easy thing for the deaf to 
acquire with signs or without. A deaf boy may know the meaning 
of every word of a sentence, and not conceive the thought at all. 
There is not a word in language that a deaf person of intelligence 
cannot learn if he be brought under and within proper language- 
teaching and language-learning conditions. It is not the province 
of this paper to point out what these conditions are. Suffice it to say, 
they are present and available in the nature and surroundings of 
every child within the limitations of his intelligence. 

No instrumentality may be inferior to that which it creates. The 
cutting instrument must be harder than the wood or metal which it 
cuts. The square and the plane and the level must themselves 
possess in superlative degree the qualities that they are to impart. 
But what of the instrument for the making of language, the geum 
product of human thought, the evolution of study, and the heritage 
of culture of generations? Human thought has exhausted itself in 
its production, and it can create or devise nothing superior as an in- 
strument with which to produce language where it does not exist. 
The hardest and the most brilliant gems must be shaped and polished 
by dust and particles of its own nature and composition. So with a 
language. It presents in itself alone the elements and the forces that 
can make it and shape it to the measure and requirements of its 
great purpose. The use of the sign-language in the teaching of 
English is the attempt to use an inferior instrument in the making 
of a superior instrument. This is impossible to think even, and it 
cannot in the nature of things be accomplished. Nature with all her 
forces and resources in mind and matter resists the attempt, and it 
must fail. Better to abandon the attempt and, learning of Nature, 
adopt her ways and attain to her accomplishments. 
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We would then teach language by using it,—the English language 
by using the English language, the German language by using the 
German language, and the sign-language, if you will, by using the 
sign-language. Every language contains within itself in their exact 
measure and adequacy the elements and forces for its own preserva- 
tion and propagation. ‘These, as teachers, we would seek to discover 
and to utilize, with the faith that in them we shall have Nature herself 
harnessed to our service. 

We may conclude that the sign-language is an instrument in full 
measure available and adequate for purposes of communicating 
thought and for giving knowledge, but in no measure available or 
adequate for the purpose of teaching another language, as lacking 
in itself the very properties and qualities that it would impart. The 
facts of history and philosophy and the great truths and concepts of 
religion may be given in any language, and to the deaf learner better, 
perhaps, in the sign-language than any other. Let it be used for 
these purposes in the school, but confine its use to them alone. 
This narrows its field and defines it, but no harm can come from 
that, but rather good; for it clears away at once the one chief encum- 
brance and impediment to the formulation of methods adapted to 
the exact nature of the difficulties to be overcome by the application 
of Nature’s own laws and forces as inherent in Nature’s own instru- 
ments. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF SIGNS IN THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY H. C. HAMMOND, M.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


[ take it for granted, to begin with, that the idea of the framer of 
this topic was to restrict it to the use of manual signs distinct from 
not only lip-signs — the motions of the lips in speech being to the deaf 
lip-reader only one sort of signs — but from dactylology also. 

Taking young pupils, fresh from home, it is universally conceded 
by sign, manual, and oral instructors that there is no vehicle of com- 
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munication available save that of signs,—home signs, which nearly 
all teachers can understand the substance of, and institution signs, 
which the child soon grasps. 

As in the institution life of the pupil outside of the school-room 
there is no limit to the use of signs (the deaf falling in with it with 
the same delight that is said to thrill one hearing his own tongue in 
a foreign land), the only place where it is practicable to restrict its 
use must be the class-room. 

The aim of school-room instruction of the deaf is conceded to be 
to introduce them to a clear understanding and use of the common 
language of their hearing associates. Will signs aid us to accomplish 
this? If yes, is there any danger in their use? 

The sign-language is useful as a test of the understanding of a 
question or subject. Not one of us but has a score of times found 
it needful to apply this test to the pupil and instructor both. We 
have selected from the recitation a sentence or a phrase that the 
pupil has glibly reproduced, asked for his understanding of it in 
signs, and soon found out whether he grasped the idea. Or we have 
taken a sentence in a letter brought up for correction, in which the 
thought seems quite successfully hidden, and a few signs on the part 
of the pupil have given us the whole thing or the key to it; and, 
instead of cancelling his effort as utter nonsense, the light has been 
Jet in, an idea preserved, and a form of language impressed upon the 
mind. Thought on the part of mutes runs along the lines of the 
sign-language. Any new or original ideas are suggested to them in 
that language, and by it more easily grasped and communicated. 

Memorizing, against which much has been said by educators in 
every line, must be relied on to a great extent in all language mas- 
tery. As it is something which the pupil can do by himself, it com- 
mends itself as an exercise for an evening study hour. But a pupil 
does himself less than the maximum amount of good to be gained 
from this, if hard spots have not been previously made easier by the 
use of signs — his mother tongue —in the class-room. 

The use of signs in language exercises is old enough, and is occa- 
sionally criticised by those desirous of new things; but, if there be 
any mental virtue in the activity of brain incident to translation from 
one language into another, this old thing will be looked on not 
merely as old, but as tried and proved. It is true, doubtless, that 
a foreign author is of most benefit to you when you are unconscious 
of any translation of his words; but, to attain that proficiency, you 
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went through a wilderness of translation when you were all too 
conscious of effort. There are many well-educated deaf people gath- 
ered here to-day in whose development this practice of translating 
signs into language has played an important part. 

Incidental to the accomplishment of the main object of instruction, 
it is frequently advisable to give a pupil information concerning peo- 
ple, manners, customs, and events that you do not intend for imme- 
ate reproduction on his part. To use an old figure, the pupil is 
taken to an elevation where he can see more landscape than ever 
before. Be the beholder an artist, he can reproduce some of the 
scenery: be he only one of us ordinary persons, he cannot. But 
there is an effect produced on him by broadening his view that 
makes the ascent worth while. Graphic signs are the teacher’s de- 
pendence for this result. Such a use of signs is a source of pleasure 
to pupils, and gives a variety to school-room work which is occasion- 
ally found very necessary. ‘Through the known to the unknown,” 
the maxim much insisted on, is exemplified in the use of signs. 

Some, laying stress on the imperfect English used by mutes, have 
accounted for it by the assertion that the sign-language in which they 
were educated has no idiom other than called for by a graphic picto- 
rial representation. 

This served as an argument for a time, until it came to be known 
that mutes who were educated, Avofessedly, without signs, and for- 
eigners, notably Japanese, educated, confessedly, without signs, fell into 
the same or similar blunders. Then it was necessary to revise the 
assertion, being confronted with two facts out of three that the theory 
could not account for. A good understanding of the sign-language 
is not only a benefit to the instructor by the manual method, but is 
no detriment to the teacher of articulation. It puts the teacher ez 
rapport with the pupil. Some of our successful articulationists are 
and have been successful sign-teachers. 

But there evidently was in the mind of the one who framed this 
question the idea that one could carry this good thing too far. Signs 
have been compared to the scaffolding needed in building a house 
and the crutches to aid a broken limb. When the house is done or 
the limb has knitted, the temporary aids are abandoned. Not to 
push this comparison too far, the principle comes in play here to use, 
as frequently as may be, the language already acquired,— old words 
and phrases in explaining zew words and phrases, just as the student 
of a foreign tongue reaches a point where a dictionary wholly in that 
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foreign language is the one most useful to him. There may possibly 
be a tendency at this point, on the part of some, to refer the pupil 
too often to signs rather than to send him back for the idea to the 
vocabulary he has already become familiar with,— g/ving him, ready- 
made, what he wants rather than developing him by making him find 
it. This is a general criticism applicable to many lines, that teachers 
do too much that pupils could do. 

Language exercises given invariably by signs is going to an ex- 
treme that might be called abuse. The fact that pupils complain 
when spelling is resorted to, and clamor for signs, saying that they 
despise spelling, or that it is mixed up and signs are better, and the 
other excuses familiar to you, may tempt some to travel too long in 
one track. 


THE SIGN-LANGUAGE: ITS USE AND ABUSE 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY D. C. DUDLEY, M.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


Those of us who find signs indispensable have a reason for the con- 
viction within us. We recognize at the outset that we have an unnat- 
ural condition to deal with, and are not prepared to reject any method 
which promises so much assistance as does this vernacular of the 
deaf. It is sheerest folly, in our estimation, to ignore the difficulty 
of educating those whose sight must stand for both vision and hear- 
ing, and whose mental development, not only in childhood, but all 
through life, is seriously hindered by their infirmity. 

The question before us, however, is not, Shall signs be used? for 
that is conceded, but, Zo what extent shall they be used and under 
what circumstances? Here, as is very natural, we find disagreement 
among sign-users themselves. 

Some claim that signs may be better dispensed with in the younger 
classes, where, of course, action-teaching very properly holds a large 
place : others say that, while in the school-room work very few signs 
are necessary, the stunted, poorly developed mind of the child should 
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be early placed in communication with those of its older school-fel- 
lows, so that it may become possessed, by absorption, of useful knowl- 
edge which it has perhaps required these older pupils years of patient 
toil to secure. Some allow the use of signs with beginners, but argue 
that they should be dropped after the first few years; while others 
take the ground that, as we advance from one subject to another, we 
are continually coming upon ideas for which previous studies have 
given no preparation, and hence we are no more able to discard signs 
with advanced pupils than with beginners. Some only discern one 
summum bonum to be attained in this work, and boldly take the po- 
sition that they care not what sacrifice of ideas is necessary, if their 
pupils can only express what ideas they have in correct English: 
they therefore minimize the use of signs. Others, among whom I de- 
sire to stand, feel that the great need of the deaf is ideas, and that in 
proportion as their reasoning powers are developed and their minds 
broadened may they be said to be educated, and that irrespective of 
some inaccuracies of expression. Therefore, as the sign-language is 
perhaps at least four times as rapid a method of conveying thought to 
immature minds as any other in use among us, we are not afraid 
to use it freely for all purposes of explanation or illustration. Es- 
pecially would we use it for conveying that large bulk of information 
which every well-instructed person should have at his disposal, to 
enable him to understand what he reads, although the chances are he 
will never be called upon to express it in language. 

But I will proceed at once to define my idea of the legitimate use 
of signs. 

Though, as before stated, few signs are necessary in action-teach- 
ing, I have found the very best results follow the habit of question- 
ing the pupil by signs, and concentrating his mind before he attempts 
to write what he has seen acted out in his presence. He is thus led 
to realize that an action presupposes an actor, and, in many cases, 
an object,—a fact which has failed to fasten itself in the minds of 
some of the deaf who are almost ready to graduate. 

Geography, or at least that part of it which deals with the relation 
of the earth to other members of the solar system, the phenomena re- 
sultant upon revolution and rotation, and the position, size, popula- 
tion, and productions of its political divisions, is all the better com- 
prehended from a judicious use of signs. 

Arithmetic is another study in the teaching of which I should use 


signs freely. I know that some insist upon teaching language by this 
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science; but I fear that such fail of the prime object, the development 
of the reasoning power. 

History I regard as pre-eminently the study in which language 
should be taught. Hence in my advance lessons I give no explana- 
tion until the pupil has utterly failed by every means in his power to 
grasp the meaning. All recitations are by spelling or speech or writ- 
ing; and yet even here, upon review, when it is only sought to fix 
the facts in the memory, I have always availed myself of signs. 

In such of the sciences as we attempt to teach— physics, physiol- 
ogy, and botany —there is much language peculiar to the science,— 
language which, even if committed to memory, will soon, from non-use, 
fade from the mind of the pupil. As the time is limited and ordinary 
language more useful, I, for one, should not object if the kernel of 
this language should be extracted by the use of signs. In these 
studies it is not so much the language we are after as the facts. 
There are some formule which, after thorough explanation, may be 
committed to memory, as stating succinctly what it would require too 
much simpler language to express. As a general rule, however, I 
should prefer the pupil to give the substance rather than the letter, 
and give it, if it seem necessary, in the sign-language. 

And now we come to the most important feature of the education 
of the deaf; viz., reading. The height of our ambition is to send our 
pupils out capable of continued self-improvement by the aid of books ; 
and, unless this standard is reached, we fail of success. 

What is reading? Does it consist of an ability to run the eye over 
the printed page, recognizing here and there a familiar word and 
guessing the meaning of others? Most assuredly not! A person 
who is reading either pictures to himself the scene described, or, if 
the language be abstract, translates it into phraseology more simple 
and tangible. In the case of the congenitally deaf, absence of expe- 
rience often prohibits the former, and poverty in variety of expression 
the latter. In this dilemma he turns to signs, and oftentimes finds that, 
upon rendering some obscure passage which he is trying to interpret 
into his mother tongue, it becomes entirely intelligible to him. 

I do not believe that any congenitally deaf person has ever learned 
to read with full comprehension of the text who had not the sign-lan- 
guage upon which to lean in emergency. 

We all recognize the power of oratory upon the human mind and 
soul. What so impresses us as the impassioned orator earnestly 
pleading his cause? How he plays upon our feelings,— our love for 
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the good and true, our hate for the ignoble and base! Can we 
avoid being influenced in our inner nature by such appeals? Can we 
refuse to place ourselves under the charm of this magic spell? No, 
indeed! Why, then, shut off the growing characters of the deaf from 
this food of the gods? Why feed their immortal souls upon the dry 
crusts of finger-spelling and lip-reading, which have no more power to 
satisfy their hungry spiritual nature than has the cold, dead moon to 
start to life the germ of the seed? In the teaching, then, of religion 
and morals the sign-language cannot be abused. 

There are other points at which well-equipped teachers find signs 
useful, as in the translation to the teacher by the pupil of some as- 
signed paragraph for reading, or the translation into English of a 
story or historical sketch delivered in signs by the teacher. 

In the criticism of the imperfect language of our pupils in their 
effort at composition, I cannot believe it possible without signs to 
impress upon their minds the delicate shades of meaning which the 
omission or addition of a single word often effects. 

I have thus indicated my use of signs. Of course, I am not so san- 
guine as to hope that even all sign-makers will agree with me, at least 
theoretically. My observation, however, leads me to believe that an 
investigation would show the sign-language used in about the man- 
ner [ have indicated. If anybody thinks this method is dead or 
dying, as he passes about among the institutions (even some of the 
pure oral ones), he will find it a very lively corpse, indeed. 

In regard to the second part of the question, it is my conviction 
that, after lessons are prepared, recitations should be almost exclu- 
sively by means of spelling, signs being interjected here and there 
for illustration or to test the pupil’s grasp of his subject. Rapid 
finger-spelling should be cultivated by the teacher, and its use be so 
constantly indulged in, when discussing subjects familiar to the pupil, 
as to give him power in exact reading of what is spelled. This, of 
course, is practically writing with a rapidity and pleasure impossible 
with the pencil. 

After a pupil has thoroughly mastered an idea, I regard it as ridic- 
ulous, if we profess to teach English, for us to continue to express 
the idea in signs. Like many of the good things in life, signs should 
be used in moderation if we would reap their greatest helpfulness. 
I am not of that school which holds that by constantly running the 
eye over the printed page a blank mind may have the forms and 
ideas of a language graven upon it, nor of that school which hopes 
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to have ideas dawn upon the child mind by using the spelledi word 
instead of the spoken. I do most heartily insist, however, that, after 
the idea has been lodged by signs, spelling, facial expression, action, 
— any way in the world,— its proper expression thereafter is by spell- 
ing or speech. 

I would not say, Teach this subject by signs and that by spell 
ing or writing or speech. I would say rather: Teach so as to give 
your pupil a well-rounded education. In doing so, you will some- 
times find signs more valuable than written or spelled language, and 
at other times you will find finger-spelling equally expressive and 
much more desirable as fixing the language habit. 

But, above all, be sure that the pupil’s mind is reached, that a defi- 
nite and correct idea is conveyed. A mere iteration of meaningless 
words is not teaching: it is mind murder, it is soul starvation. Get 
all the practice in language you can, but do not sacrifice thought and 
reason in slavish subserviency to any cast-iron theory, remembering 
that language is a mere incident, the real work before us being mind 
and soul development. 


DEAF-MUTES AS TEACHERS. 


BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET, M.A., LL.D., 


PRINCIPAL EMERITUS OF THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, NEW YORK CITY. 


The names of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and of Laurent Clerc 
are indissolubly associated ; for it is toward these two men — the one 
hearing and the other deaf—that the deaf-mutes of America turn 
with feelings of reverent gratitude as their earliest benefactors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that no sound had penetrated his ears 
since birth, and that silence had set her seal upon his lips, Mr. Clere 
attained a mastery of the French language, and simultaneously there- 
with a thorough knowledge of the principles and practice of deaf-mute 
instruction as driginated by the Abbe de l’Epée and developed by 
his successor, the Abbe Sicard. 

A favorite pupil of the latter, he became, on his graduation, one of 
his colleagues in the Royal Institution at Paris. Here Dr. Gallaudet 
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found him in the year 1816, when, availing himself of the courtesy 
extended to him by the Abbe Sicard, he undertook the investigation 
necessary to enable him to introduce into this country the education 
of the large and interesting class who, but for him, would have been 
condemned to life-long ignorance and isolation. He had much to 
learn, and the time at his disposal was short. Happily for him, how- 
ever, an issue out of this dilemma was providentially opened to him 
by his success in inducing Mr. Clerc to accompany him to this coun- 
try, and, which was more difficult, in obtaining the consent of the 
Abbe Sicard to part with him, thus securing to himself the constant 
presence of the best living embodiment of the Abbe’s work. 

The voyage over was beguiled by a delightful reciprocity, in which 
Dr. Gallaudet taught his companion English, and Mr. Clerc gave to 
him in return instruction in signs, and in the course required to guide 
an untutored deaf-mute through the mazes of alphabetic language. 

With the aid of the latter, who furnished him with all that was 
needed in the way of illustration and exposition, Dr. Gallaudet, im- 
mediately upon their arrival on American soil, commenced a series of 
lectures and exhibitions which awakened an interest amounting to 
enthusiasm, and led the legislature of Connecticut to charter, and 
Congress to endow, the American Asylum for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, Conn. 

When the school thus established on so firm a foundation went into 
operation on the rsth of April, 1817, Dr. Gallaudet, as its principal, 
with a clear view of what was incumbent upon him, and with an as- 
sistant so thoroughly familiar with the theory, practice, and results of 
methods that had been approved by the experience of over fifty years 
in France, was so sure of his ground that he found no necessity for 
tentatively feeling his way, but was able to open at once an institution 
full fledged in all that appertained to absolute success. 

As the number of pupils increased, Dr. Gallaudet found it necessary 
to employ additional teachers, and, with the prescience for which he 
was remarkable, did not content himself with the selection of ordi- 
nary men, but went to Yale College, that fount of learning and relig- 
ion of which he was himself a graduate, and secured the services of 
the best minds that had been educated there; for he foresaw that, if 
he would build up to a higher and more effective degree the system 
which he had brought from abroad, and make it what it has since be- 
come, the American system, he must have the aid of men of well- 
trained intellects, who could summon to their aid a thorough analysis 
of both ideas and words. 
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In inducting such men into a work with which they were not at all 
familiar, he found the co-operation of Mr. Clerc invaluable; and, 
when through their assistance he had carried the education of his own 
pupils to a sufficient extent, he proceeded to make efficient use of 
their acquired ability by employing them as teachers in their turn, 
and thus established the principle that neither well-educated hearing 
persons nor well-educated deaf-mutes could be dispensed with in car- 
rying forward the work of instruction. This practice has been 
followed in unbroken succession by the eighty-one institutions which 
come in lineal descent from that at Hartford. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Clerc was placed in charge of the Philadel- 
phia school for a period of six months, and gave to that important 
institution, then in its infancy, an impetus it could not otherwise have 
had. 

Fortunate would it have been for the Institution in New York, which 
received its charter on the same day that the one in Hartford opened 
its doors for the reception of pupils, if it could have started under 
similar auspices ; for until the year 1831 its work had been largely 
experimental, conducted, it is true, by faithful and able men, but with- 
out the prestige of a policy determined by successful experience. 
It was not till the advent of Dr. H. P. Peet, associate and friend of 
Gallaudet and Clerc, that it began to hold the prominence to which its 
position in the Empire State entitled it. 

When assisting in the training of new hearing teachers, Mr. Clerc 
not only taught them the sign-language in the various phases it as- 
sumed as an instrument of instruction, but also afforded them the 
advantage of watching his own work in the class for which he was di- 
rectly responsible. 

Magnetic, sympathetic, and devoted, he awakened in the minds of 
his pupils all the activity of which they were capable, and thus was 
able to furnish these novitiates with an illustration not only of 
methods, but also of the spirit needed in a successful teacher. 

The example of Mr. Clerc has been followed by the deaf-mute 
teachers who have succeeded him in the different institutions. Like 
him, they have, as a rule, been faithful teachers. The fact that the 
post of teacher is the highest position open to them causes them to 
glory in it, and success therein even forms the basis of their opinion 
of others, 

Their work occupies their thought day in and day out. They make 
preparation for it. They constantly discuss it among themselves and 
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with the hearing teachers. They even give the principal useful hints. 
They are quick to perceive the value of a suggestion and to profit 
by it. But especially do they review, in keen retrospect, the proc- 
esses through which they have themselves passed in their develop- 
ment from entire ignorance to a comprehensive view of the field of 
knowledge and of the principles of language. 

The views and methods of their old teachers they vividly recall, and 
subject them to analysis and to criticism, following and reproducing 
those upon which they have set the stamp of approval, and reject- 
ing those which they feel have been harmful rather than benefi- 
cial. 

They are, in no sense, time-servers. They do not work with a sin- 
gle eye to pecuniary reward, but from love of their profession and 
their pupils. With the latter they feel a peculiar sympathy, and show 
it. In this way they gain authority over them, authority growing out 
of faith, reverence, confidence, and affection. ‘They are thus enabled 
to regulate their conduct out of school as well as in, and to lay 
the foundation of morality, piety, and uprightness, of which they 
themselves are living examples. 

They are superior in the use of the ideolographic language of 
signs. Its scope and its resources are literally at their fingers’ ends ; 
and they find no difficulty in making themselves perfectly understood, 
nor in understanding what is said to them by their pupils. In inter- 
pretation they are masters; and in their hands the exact meaning of 
English phraseology is unfolded graphically, clearly, and forcibly. 

The value of signs in the education of the deaf and dumb cannot 
be overestimated. They are to them the significant pronunciation of 
words, just as vocal speech is to the hearing. Let the teacher give his 
pupils, either by the manual alphabet or by writing, a word, a sen- 
tence, a narrative, or a process of reasoning: he has no evidence that 
they clearly understand him, unless they can both give to each word 
an appropriate manual sign and then give the meaning of the whole 
in the ideological order that shows a complete comprehension. It 
has therefore been found a great advantage in teaching vernacular 
English to dictate sentences with the manual alphabet, and require 
the pupil to make a responsive sign for each word or phrase as the 
teacher proceeds, and then, after summarizing the whole, write it out 
as nearly as possible in the words which have been given. If the 
pupil is at a loss for the meaning of a word, therefore, for the corre- 
sponding sign, the teacher explains it to him, and thus adds to his vo- 
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cabulary. He pursues the same course with regard to every com- 
munication he has occasion to make in the school-room, and so from 
day to day pours language into the minds of his pupils. He himself 
uses signs as little as possible when teaching, but requires his pupils 
to make responsive signs, continually being careful to have them re- 
produce in writing what he says to them. The familiarity with idio- 
matic language they thus acquire is the foundation for efforts on 
their own part to express their own ideas in similar phraseology. He, 
therefore, constantly requires them to confine themselves, in address- 
ing him, to the use of the English language, either by means of the 
manual alphabet or by writing. If their meaning is obvious, but their 
phraseology incorrect, he dictates the correct form in connection with 
responsive signs on their part. He also requires them to introduce all 
the new words they have learned into original sentences. To give 
them ease in the language of every-day life, it is found desirable that 
they should keep a diary of what they observe, think about, and feel 
from day to day; and it is in the correction of the inaccuracies into 
which they lapse that the teacher finds his labor greatly abbreviated 
by calling the sign-language to his aid in showing the reasons for the 
changes which he makes. 

All this is done in the New York Institution in connection with a 
regularly graded course of instruction into which the difficulties of 
language are successively introduced. 

The principle that underlies the theory of responsive signs nowhere 
shows itself more effectively than in the reading, by deaf-mutes, of 
printed books. When an illiterate hearing person undertakes to read 
a book, printed, though it be, in language not above his comprehen- 
sion, he is unable to attach any meaning to its statements unless he 
is able to give a vocal sound to each. word as it occurs; and the 
same principle holds in regard to all hearing persons, whatever their 
degree of education, except that the sound is generally given men- 
tally, though with the rapidity of thought. To the deaf-mute sound 
conveys no intelligence, but gestures do. He is therefore obliged to 
translate the word into a pictorial sign of some sort before he under- 
stands it; for it cannot be denied that all deaf-mutes, whatever 
be the system under which they are educated, think in pictures and in 
the analogies which pictures suggest, thus coming, in fact, near to 
the heart of Nature herself. This kind of pronunciation, as in the 
case of vocal sounds, is often purely mental; but it is equally effec- 
tive. 
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It was the custom of the writer, when teaching a class of deaf- 
mutes, to place a different historical work in the hands of each mem- 
ber to be read out of school, and to be given in signs by him in the 
presence of his classmates. The facility obtained by them was ex- 
traordinary, and the impulse given to composition of an elevated 
sort was very decided. Two of the young men of the class, deaf- 
mutes from birth, who afterward became teachers, gained such a 
mastery of alphabetic language that there was no passage in the 
works of the best writers which they could not translate into signs 
at sight. This was often tested by the writer in the presence 
of visitors, and invariably excited surprise on their part, especi- 
ally if by familiarity with deaf-mutes they could follow the 
signs. It is that deaf-mutes may reach this point that so much 
attention is given to responsive signs in the early stages of their 
instruction. 

The sign-language is often found of great use in testing the ability 
of the pupil to express in writing a given idea in such a way that it 
shall be found that the thought only, and not the phraseology, has 
been dictated by the teacher. One of the most interesting features in 
connection with this exercise is the number of different versions of 
the same narrative in which the incidents are accurately preserved, 
without any regard to identity of phraseology. Even the point of an 
anecdote, not dependent upon paranomasia, is often given in such 
a way as to cause surprise as well as delight. 

There is another use of ideographic signs which is found to be of 
great advantage; that is, giving lectures on various topics to the whole 
school assembled together. In this way the pupils obtain important 
information which it would be a pity to defer till they should attain 
a sufficient comprehension of language to gather it from books for 
themselves. 

Instruction by signs is found to be especially beneficial in con- 
nection with religious subjects. There is no medium that stirs the 
heart to an equal degree. It admits of eloquence to a far greater ex- 
tent than any other, and the impression produced is of the profound- 
est character. Public worship conducted in this way is peculiarly 
impressive. Prayer addressed to the throne of grace seems to float 
upward on the wings of love, and even hymns given in concerted signs 
by trained choirs produce effects of harmony which may truly be 
called the poetry of motion. 

It will thus be seen that a teacher who is an adept in signs occu- 
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pies a position of peculiar value, and no teacher can be found supe- 
rior in this respect to one who is a deaf-mute himself. 

It only remains to consider whether such deaf teachers as it is to 
the interest of every institution to employ can use the English lan- 
guage with sufficient accuracy and propriety to make them safe guides 
in regard to ease, strength, and grace in that quality of writing, rare 
even among hearing persons, known as a good idiomatic style. 

If teachers were to be selected at haphazard, this question would 
have to be answered in the negative ; but with the latitude of choice 
available to the principal of every institution, among deaf-mutes with 
whom he is thoroughly acquainted, it should be always answered in 
the affirmative. As in the case of Mr. Clerc, there are many deaf- 
mutes who, in addition to the admirable qualities already enumerated, 
possess the only one the want of which would seriously impair 
their usefulness. Since the establishment of high classes in many of 
the institutions, and of the National College for Deaf-Mutes in Wash- 
ington, and the consequent extension of the privilege of education 
to semi-mutes, who may be described as profoundly deaf persons who, 
on account of the trend given to the mind by early hearing, acquire 
with comparative ease a mastery of elegant English, and stand on a 
par in that respect with highly educated persons who can hear and 
speak, and in respect to conversance with signs compare favorably 
with the most intelligent of congenital deaf-mutes, a class of teachers 
has been raised up who practically have no superiors. In rare cases 
the knowledge of language possessed by some of the deaf-mute 
teachers now employed may not be as extended as that of some hear- 
ing persons ; but it is perfectly accurate as far as it goes, and is more 
than made up for by the teaching faculty which enables them to lay 
a broad and solid foundation upon which others may proceed to build 
the superstructure. 

It has been objected by some that deaf teachers are unconscious 
of the unpleasant vocal noises made by pupils in the class-room. 
This is, as a matter of fact, hypercriticism, since, in regard to main- 
tenance of order and strict watchfulness, deaf teachers are seldom at 
fault. : 

The only other objection that has been alleged as to this class of 
teachers is that they cannot teach articulation and lip-reading. In this 
regard the theory is entertained by eminent authorities that it is not 
desirable that recitations should be conducted and instruction given 
through speech. The manual alphabet and writing are far better in- 
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struments. If the teacher makes the repetitions which are necessary 
to render it certain that his pupils shall read his lips accurately, and 
if he stops to make corrections every time a pupil mispronounces a 
word, articulation and lip-reading are advanced at the expense of the 
subject in hand. If, on the contrary, speech and lip-reading are 
taught separately, systematically, and philosophically, with the whole 
attention concentrated thereon, the pupil will be apt to acquire an 
accuracy and a skill which will enable him to combine language with 
speech at pleasure. It is not, therefore, at all important that the 
same teacher should both teach the ordinary subjects of study and 
impart the ability to speak and to read the lips. The deaf expert can 
do the former ; the hearing expert, the latter. 

To make sure that nothing should be omitted that would tend to 
the benefit of the pupils, it would seem that the corps of instruc- 
tion in an institution should be composed of both deaf teachers and 
hearing teachers. The hearing teacher may be able to introduce 
much from the outer world; the deaf, more from the inner world. 
The one gives points which are objective ; the other, subjective. The 
one draws from the sentiment current in life outside; the other, from 
a consciousness akin to that of his pupils. The pupil should have the 
benefit in turn of both. 

The National College for Deaf-Mutes in Washington, recognizing 
the importance of each of these classes of teachers, and emphasizing 
the same in the choice of its own professors, has adopted a plan de- 
signed to furnish the best teachers of both sorts to the different 
institutions. It gives the highest education to its deaf students, both 
male and female, thus preparing them for the post of teacher immedi- 
ately upon their graduation, and it supplies a course of normal instruc- 
tion in everything pertaining to the education of the deaf to liberally 
educated young men and women who can hear and speak. 

With these facilities the teachers should all be so good that, if 
exact justice were observed, there would be no discrimination be- 
tween them even in respect to compensation. 


DEAF-MUTES AS TEACHERS. 


BY J. R. DOBYNS, M.A,, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


The first thing to understand in discussing such a question is, What 
is teaching? or, to be more specific, What is teaching the deaf? 

Barring the hobgoblin of speech-training, I think teaching the deaf 
is to mould them into intelligent and moral men and women by 
training their minds to think and their wills to act. 

Those who are familiar with the class called deaf-mutes are sadly 
aware of the fact that their wills need to be trained to act, or that 
their minds need to be so cultivated that they can control their wills. 
They are, as a class, deficient in will-power. Where this lack of will- 
power lies it is hard to understand ; for the deaf-mute has a conscience, 
and early learns to distinguish between right and wrong. This being 
a fact and their friends realizing their great need of instruction, the 


paramount question with their friends is how to provide for them the 


best instructors. 

The prejudice that has cropped out against the deaf as teachers 
seems to have demanded the discussion of this topic. I have no 
sympathy with that feeling which would exclude the deaf-mutes from 
the only profession in which the majority of them can find pleasure 
and profit. In proportion to the number, I am confident there are 
just as many successful deaf teachers as hearing teachers. 

While there are some reasons why the deaf can make as successful 
teachers as the hearing, there are some serious objections to many 
deaf persons as teachers. 

In speaking of the deaf as teachers, I would base my argument 
upon two propositions. First, that many of the deaf have the capac- 
ity to receive, and do receive, as thorough an education as the hear- 
ing; and they have equal ability to impart knowledge. Second, the 
most successful teacher is he who has the most knowledge and the 
greatest ability to impart that knowledge. If the first proposition be 
true, the second being self-evident, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that a deaf person can make as successful a teacher as a hearing 
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person. To be convinced of the truth of the first proposition, it is 
only necessary to study carefully the history of the deaf as teachers, 
and to remind the profession of the many competent and successful 
deaf teachers who are now making their marks. Almost every super- 
intendent and principal knows personally some remarkably successful 
deaf teacher. 

It may be argued, of course, that the lack of hearing militates 
against the deaf as teachers. I think that, while this is true with 
reference to those who are charged with their domestic comfort, yet 
in the ideal school, with its perfect organization, this can be avoided, 
as far as the instructor is concerned, by giving him one class or 
division at a time. 

Among the objections to some of the deaf as teachers may be 
mentioned their inclination to deal in personalities. They seem 
never so happy as when they can talk about some person, and any- 
thing that savors of scandal they roll as a sweet morsel in their fin- 
gers. So strong is this habit that their very best friends do not es- 
cape their machinations. I have known deaf teachers to backbite 
even their husbands and wives, when in conversation with some very 
confidential friend. Such teachers, though they may be remarkably 
successful in imparting knowledge, are a constant menace to the 
peace and harmony of the very best managed institution. 

Another objection is found in these teachers making confidants of 
their pupils. They tell their pupils everything. This is an objection 
that can be urged against a majority of deaf teachers. Understand, 
I do not say all,—a majority. I do not mean to say there is any- 
thing in the management of our schools that should be secret or that 
should not be open and above-board, but there are times when cer- 
tain plans and purposes of the principal and teachers should not be 
made known to the whole school. For instance, it is proposed to 
give the pupils a complete surprise during the Christmas holidays. 
Everything is arranged with the greatest care. A few days before 
the time arrives some pupil intimates what is coming. Then another 
says, “I know what you are going to do,” etc. It is evident the 
cat is out of the wallet. Such things can generally be traced back to 
some confiding deaf teacher. This comes, of course, from their con- 
stant and intimate association with the pupils ; and this constant and 
intimate association comes from a lack of other society. Let it come 
as it may, this is a fault these teachers ought to correct. Let them 
read more and seek new subjects of conversation for their conversa- 
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tion with their pupils. This would improve their own minds and 
elevate the pupils. While a teacher should treat his pupils with all 
due respect and proper consideration, yet, in order to command their 
highest respect, he must hold himself a little aloof. There are too 
many deaf teachers who put themselves on an equality with their 
pupils in everything. 

Another serious objection to the deaf as teachers is a want of 
loyalty or fidelity. I do not believe, as a rule, such teachers intend to 
be unfaithful; but in their intimate and confiding relation with the 
pupils and others, while speaking what is in their own minds and 
hearts, they will often reflect upon some officer or teacher, or criticise 
some rule or action, or suggest that somebody connected with the 
management of the school has been actuated by an improper motive, 
or, when questioned as to some reported wrong that has been com- 
mitted in the institution, will by a French shrug of the shoulders say, 
‘‘Perhaps so,” thus, unconsciously, it may be, sowing seeds of 
dissension that may, in the end, wrong some innocent person, and so 
develop the evil nature of some pupil that will render him liable to 
expulsion, deprive him of an education, and doom him to vice and 
ignorance. Would that not only every deaf teacher, but everybody 
connected with the instruction of the deaf, and the deaf themselves, 
could have staring them in the face and burning them in their con- 
sciences the Golden Rule! 

Another objection that is sometimes noted in the deaf teacher is a 
false sympathy for a pupil who is being disciplined, and the expres- 
sion of that sympathy in a manner that makes the pupil feel that he 
has been persecuted rather than corrected. 

While it could not be expected that an exhaustive treatment of any 
subject could be made in ten minutes, yet I have very carefully 
weighed my words, and seriously considered the few thoughts I have 
presented in this short paper. I have said it in affection for the deaf 
teacher, and he should welcome it if it bears a suggestion that will 
enable him the better to fill so grand a mission. 

I am a friend of the deaf teacher, and am always ready to aid 
and encourage those whose ambition leads them into an earnest, faith- 
ful, and conscientious discharge of the duties of so responsible a 
calling. 
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DEAF-MUTES AS TEACHERS. 


BY GEORGE W, VEDITZ, M.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE RLIND, COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS, COL. 


To be candid, I fail to see the necessity of giving this topic a place 
on the programme. A discussion of the merits and demerits of hear- 
ing teachers would be in order with equal propriety. A defensive 
plea is no more necessary for the one than for the other ; for it goes 
without saying that in this, as in every other profession, there are men 
and women who have climbed the wall instead of finding the legiti- 
mate way through the door, and for such, whether deaf or hearing, 
neither you nor I have any use. I simply wish to emphasize the 
point that the lazy and incompetent are to be found in the ranks of 
the hearing as well as among the deaf, and that, too, without the aid 
ofalantern. The mere ability to hear is never the brevet of a success- 
ful teacher. — 

The most pronounced opposition to deaf teachers comes from the 
adherents of the pure oral method. Against this opposition I have 
nothing to say. It is natural under the circumstances, and to be ex- 
pected, but still the point might be raised that, if the method cannot 
educate and train its pupils to such a degree of efficiency in speech 
and speech-reading and other attainments that they can become in 
their turn teachers, there must be a discrepancy between the achieve- 
ments claimed by the method and its practical results. I must ac- 
knowledge, however, that there are instances on record where deaf- 
mutes have taught with eminent success even in schools conducted 
according to this method ; but such cases are isolated, and as rare as 
white blackbirds, and have no bearing on the question at issue. 

But when, as was recently the case in New York, persons who must 
be classed among the laity, but whose official position gives them the 
authority to do so, make recommendations which, though utterly un- 
called for, threaten to be productive of positive harm, whether carried 
into effect or not, an earnest remonstrance is in order. Such state- 
ments and recommendations coming to the general public produce a 
warped impression, for it is one of the weaknesses of human nature 
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to believe rather the evil than the good; and often where the deaf 
members of a corps of teachers are doing grandly efficient work, and 
are without superiors either in the higher or lower grades of in- 
struction, they are made to bear the stigma of being not only incom- 
petent, but positively injurious to the school. It would seem to me 
that the first to correct such animadversions should be our hearing 
friends and colleagues in the profession. It would not be asking a 
favor, but simply justice. 

A policy, also, like that pursued recently in a well-known Eastern 
school, which, while retaining the sign-language, announced that it 
had no place for deaf teachers, is calculated to work the greatest mis- 
chief. Deaf-mutes are quick to sympathize with one another; and 
any loss of self-respect in the pupils, due to the circumstance that they 
are given to understand that teachers deaf like themselves are to be 
ostracized for no other reason than that they are unable to correct 
their slips of tongue, will detract from their mental and moral effi- 
ciency, and the results achieved in such a school will be inferior to 
those in another where the conditions are the same with the excep- 
tion that skilled deaf teachers are employed. 

Nor is this all. The most successful teachers are those who are 
able to identify themselves most thoroughly with their pupils, who 
can best understand and sympathize with them, comprehend their 
difficulties and sound their mental processes ; and, other things being 
equal, deaf teachers here have the advantage, for they are leading 
their pupils over ground they once trod themselves, and are there- 
fore more likely to possess that fellow-feeling which makes one won- 
drous kind. Formerly, before the advent of high classes and the es- 
tablishment of the National Deaf-Mute College, the great objection 
to deaf teachers was their limited education, and in this respect their 
hearing colleagues could make a well-founded claim to superiority. 
This difference can now hardly be said to exist among the younger 
generation of our teachers; for the half-dozen young men and women 
who graduate annually from the College, and from whose ranks our 
deaf-mute teachers are generally recruited, are the intellectual cream 
of the hundreds whom we send forth at the close of every session as 
the best fruits of our schools. The deaf in general, and deaf teachers 
in particular, have made giant strides in the acquisition of a higher 
education since the time thirty-five years ago when the late Harvey 
Prindle Peet announced in convention that he ‘would never allow a 
deaf-mute teacher to go forward with the same class beyond three 
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years.” That the chasm which thus formerly separated deaf from 
hearing teachers in the matter of attainments has been bridged is due 
to the National Deaf-Mute College, and the man who founded this 
College has as sure a claim to a memorial in bronze and granite as 
the man who first at Hartford held the torch of education aloft to 
shed its benign light over a benighted class. 

Superintendents and trustees are recognizing the gradual elimina- 
tion of this difference in the educational qualifications of deaf and 
hearing instructors by a corresponding elimination of the difference 
which formerly existed in the matter of salaries. The old argument 
of the law of supply and demand which was so often quoted is also 
losing much of its force. The heads of our schools now no more 
think of employing incompetent deaf-mutes who have climbed only a 
few rounds of the educational ladder than they do of engaging hear- 
ing persons who are disqualified in the same manner. Moreover, 
the profession of teaching is no longer the most remunerative open to 
the deaf. There are draughtsmen, architects, accountants, chemists, 
assayers, and lawyers who receive better pay than our highest salaried 
deaf-mute teachers. Still, so large a proportion engage in teaching 
because of their peculiar fitness for the work. They are to the man- 
ner born, and come ready equipped with an intimate knowledge of 
the deaf, and a mastery of that language of signs which the ablest 
exponents of the profession regard as absolutely indispensable to 
the highest success, both acquired either from. personal experience 
or long association, and which the hearing novice only attains after 
long years of study and effort, and frequently never masters at all. 
I trust the day will speed when all invidious distinctions in salaries 
and otherwise shall have disappeared, and when the compensation 
received by deaf teachers shall equal that of their hearing col- 
leagues, and, intellectual culture and efficiency being equal, they 
will cease to be paid less for the reason that they are deaf. 

In conclusion, there are none in the profession who recognize more 
fully the responsibilities devolving upon them, none who are more 
zealous in the cause, none who are doing more faithful work, none 
who are accomplishing better results, and none who are more truly 
popular and beloved by the pupils than the deaf ‘teachers. And this 
is as, in the eternal fitness of things, it should be. 
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BY J. L. SMITH, M.A,, 


HEAD TEACHER IN THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


So great is the work to be accomplished in the education of the 
deaf, and so limited is the time allotted, that advantage must be taken 
of every opportunity for imparting instruction, either direct or indirect. 
The hours spent in the school-room are not enough. Every depart- 
ment of the school must be pervaded by the spirit of education. The 
class-room, the work-room, the chapel, the refectory, the play-ground, 
the social gathering, all must contribute their share to the one 
aim,— the elevation of these deaf children to useful manhood and 
womanhood. 

Of the many supplementary aids to education in a school for deaf 
children, none is of more importance, and none can be made more 
useful than the literary society. Such a society exists in a majority 
of our State schools to-day; and where there is none, a valuable 
educational agent is lacking. 

The general plan of such societies is too well known to require 
description. Nor is it necessary, in the presence of a thoughtful and 
intelligent body like this, to argue as to the value of these organiza- 
tions from an educational point of view. Their advantages are 
manifold. ‘The preparation of their parts requires more or less read- 
ing and research on the part of the members. The reasoning powers 
are cultivated. Courtesy, ease of manner, grace, and clearness of 
expression are among other advantages gained. 

Accepting without dispute the beneficial influence of the literary 
society, there remains but one question for consideration,—How 
should the society be conducted to accomplish the greatest good ? 

In the Minnesota School for the Deaf there is such a society among 
the pupils for the social, intellectual, and moral improvement of its 
members. Membership is open to both sexes, being limited to those 
pupils who are far enough advanced intellectually to make a proper 
and intelligent use of the privileges of the society. It was organized 
and its affairs are administered entirely by the pupils, without inter- 
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ference or supervision by any of the officers and teachers. The latter 
are admitted to honorary membership, their attendance at meetings 
is welcome, they are invited to lecture before the society, and their 
advice and criticism are solicited. A small membership fee is charged, 
and with the proceeds a library was inaugurated three years ago. It 
already contains about one hundred and fifty choice volumes, and the 
pride of ownership leads the members to patronize it liberally. 

The officers and teachers of the school hold the society in the 
highest esteem ; and every year the superintendent and his wife tender 
the members a pleasant reception in their parlors, as a mark of appre- 
ciation and encouragement. 

Such, in brief, is an account of one literary society. But it is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the pride which the boys and 
girls take in their organization, and the able, dignified, and orderly 
manner in which they conduct its affairs. 

Two questions naturally arise: First, is it advisable that both boys 
and girls should belong to the same society? Our experience in 
Minnesota is decidedly in favor of an affirmative answer. It has ever 
been the policy of the management to cultivate and encourage a family 
life among the pupils. The boys and girls are together in the class- 
room, they sit at the same table, and they meet in various social gather- 
ings with the officers and teachers. During upwards of thirty years 
nothing has occurred to condemn this policy as unwise. Such asso- 
ciation in the literary society is entirely in accord with the American 
spirit of equality between the sexes. That the meetings are more 
orderly and more refined in character than they otherwise would be 
goes without saying. The boys and girls appreciate the confidence 
reposed in them, feel that the honor and dignity of their society is at 
stake, and invariably conduct themselves as ladies and gentlemen,— 
all with no other supervision than that of their own officers. 

The second question is, How far should the officers and teachers 
of the school exercise control or influence over the society ? 

One of the most regrettable tendencies of life in a school for deaf 
children, though in a great measure unavoidable, is the cultivation of 
a spirit of dependence among the pupils. For years they are sur- 
rounded by care and comfort that, in a majority of cases, are greater 
than they would receive at home. Everything is done, everything is 
provided, for them. They are hardly required to exercise a thought 
for themselves. 

The literary society, rightly conducted, offers a rare opportunity 
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for the inculcation of self-reliance and independence. For this reason 
it is advisable that the officers and teachers of the school should have 
as little to do with the society as possible. They should certainly 
exhibit a warm interest in its progress and perpetuity, lose no oppor- 
tunity to commend it, criticise kindly, and suggest improvements 
wherever necessary ; but all this should be done in a manner to leave 
the boys and girls undisturbed in the proud consciousness that the 
society is their very own. Under the more direct control of the 
officers and teachers of the school, the association might make a finer 
showing in some things, be more parliamentary in the transaction of 
business, and have a higher literary tone; but these advantages 
would be gained at the expense of the independent feeling of the 
boys and girls. Left alone to manage it themselves, they gain their 
first practical lessons in popular government. They make their own 
laws, choose their own officers to enforce those laws, and learn obe- 
dience to authority that they themselves have instituted. All things 
considered, a literary society will attain to its highest usefulness and 
exercise its most beneficial influence upon the boys and girls who 
constitute its membership, if it is a government of the pupils, by the 
pupils, for the pupils. 

We as teachers cannot afford to undervalue the usefulness of the 
literary society. We should lose no opportunity to arouse and per- 
petuate among our pupils a just appreciation of its value and a pride 
in their independent government of it. No school for the education 
of deaf children can afford to be without such a society. It is in 
itself a school within a school, and is one of the most useful auxil- 
iaries that can be desired to supplement the educational work that is 
our heart's desire. 
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BY JAMES C. BALIS, B.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, BELLE- 
VILLE, ONT. 


I have often observed the good results of active participation in 
the exercises of a literary society on the part of our pupils, and am 
constrained to express my unqualified approval of and hearty concur- 
rence in all efforts looking to the foundation and furtherance of such 
associations among the deaf, who, of all persons, most need their 
broadening influences. 

The environment of most deaf-mutes on graduation tends to con- 
firm any narrowness of view, timidity, or distrustfulness which may 
have developed from the nature of their affliction and the limitation of 
their acquirement, if left to their own resources, ignorant of the means 
of self-improvement and the way to use them. Many of our pupils 
are wanting in manner, in the knowledge of the many little courtesies 
of social life, of precedences, of the necessity for self-restraint, and 
the superiority of argument over mere brute force and ignorant self- 
assertion. With this knowledge the practical literary society will in 
great measure furnish him forth. 

The demands upon an essayist, a critic, a debater, will require him 
to read, to study, and to think. The last requisite is made the chief 
end of our efforts during his school life, and thereto the society will 
prove the teacher’s aid. All successful effort must be voluntary in 
the field of intellectual labor; and there is nothing we can offer a 
pupil as a stimulus to thought and research equal to the prospect of 
shining before the public and his fellows, when so to shine is to hold 
his own in debate or oratory. 

While searching for particulars, he comes across present irrelevan- 
cies and generalities which he notes, imperceptibly enlarging his 
mental reserve. His research will result in the formation of taste, 
the development of discriminative powers and capacity for acquisi- 
tion, the acquirement of knowledge and information, the rapid ab- 
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sorption of facts from out the verbiage with which they may be 
encumbered, and confidence in his own ability. This confidence and 
self-possession will redound to his better success in communication 
with the hearing, where the timid and the halting stand but little 
chance when deafness and a chained tongue shall add their incubus. 
It will give him greater persistency under a first rebuff, and impress 
his interlocutor more favorably. 

His habits of reading and thought, formed in the society, foster 
ingenuity, and enable him to plan anew instead of yielding to defeat 
and present failure. He will be able to form and support opinions ; 
and a man of opinions is a marked man, in his own circle at least, 
which may be large or small, as his social and intellectual qualities 
shall determine. 

The friction with other minds and enforced obedience to parlia- 
mentary rules will tend to cultivate self-restraint and curb the natural 
exuberance of the deaf, when excited or interested in debate, and 
thus unconsciously foster courtesy and deference. It will make him 
a distener, which is often a more heroic and praiseworthy attribute 
than to be a ¢alker. It will make him a waschful listener, a keen 
annotator and a critic, wherein the guality of his acquired or de- 
veloped taste will be made manifest. 

These associations can be rendered most powerful aids toward 
pruning a school of its slang, corrupted signs, and pantomimic vulgar- 
isms. They exist, and in proportion just as numerously as slang and 
vulgarity among the hearing. Each member can become a mission- 
ary in the cause of purity and grace, and supplement the efforts of 
those of us who, ex officio, are laboring to the same good end. They 
can do more than we, because of constant association with the mass 
of pupils out of school hours and in all places. 

The formation of a literary society in one of our schools is no light 
undertaking. It involves great patience and self-sacrifice on the part 
of the organizers, who are usually resident officers and teachers, 
whose influence the pupils acknowledge, and upon whose ability they 
rely. They have all the work at first, from “ President” to “ Ser- 
geant at Arms.” They formulate the constitution, and explain it ; 
codify the initial by-laws; form committees, choose performers, de- 
cide upon the exercises, and apportion the parts; and, finally, coach 
the future orators in their first essays. Their patience is taxed and 
their persuasive powers often strained to overcome the natural incli- 
nation of the deaf toward what-appeals only to the senses, the 
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spectacular, the humorous, amusement pure and simple, and to 
incline them toward intellectual recreation as well. 

These associations succeed best in those schools where the term 
is long enough to permit the presence of senior pupils during several 
years of the course as members of the society, exerting the influence 
of age and the authority of superior acquirements among the younger 
generation of pupils. 

The influence of these societies is not confined to schools for the 
deaf; but wherever our graduates, ex-members of the “Lit,” may 
settle down, and a number of the deaf can be assembled, they have 
generally inaugurated at least a social club, with more or less of in- 
tellectual recreation upon its programme. The practice gained in the 
school societies qualifies them to lead, and lead they do. 

The majority of the deaf are easily moved to action, and here 
and there we learn of some self-assertive demagogue leading them 
astray with plausibilities. But, were it possible to graduate all our 
pupils through the literary society, able to weigh and analyze, to 
argue and determine, such things could not be. 

We, as teachers and the architects, to a great extent, of the intel- 
lectual character of the future deaf citizenn—and in many cases of 
everything else mental, moral, and physical that he may acquire at 
school, aside from nature,— have great interest in his comportment 
as a citizen; and we can nowhere so well assist him in preparing 
for the friction he will have to undergo on meeting human nature 
on a common plane as in his literary society and social recreations 
while under our supervision. 

These associations produce the best and most graceful signers. A 
sign there must mean something. Grace is studied in signs as are the 
“flowers of rhetoric” by the oratorical artist; for art zt zs, be it im- 
aged in silent sweeps or silver-toned vocalization. Even as a singer, 
an orator, or noted reader carries with him an audience entranced, so 
does the graceful signer his silent watchers, with poetry, essay, or 
tongueless eloquence. 

Finally, it is fitting that I, who have found in the sign-language 
that sine gua non of all these benefits, almost the keen delight 
at one time experienced in the realms of song and vocal oratory, 
should pay my tribute, and, voicing the sentiments of my fellows of 
the silent life, invoke a blessing upon the hands who gave it us, a 
mutual medium, and rendered possible the easy, rapid interchange of 
acquirements and ideas, 














THE PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF METHODS IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


No scheme of human devising for the benefit of mankind or of any 
special class of men can be expected to be completely successful. 
The differentiations of individuality are too many and too marked to 
allow the formulation of a particular line of helpful effort which shall 
be of equal assistance to every member of a given class of persons. 
The management of human beings in great masses by rigid and un- 
varying rules finds less and less favor among the thoughtful and un- 
prejudiced ; and the tendency of the times is more and more toward 
individualized influences which shall be suited to single persons or 
to small numbers of persons whose needs and deficiencies, if not 
identical, are at least closely analogous. 

In no line of beneficent human effort is it more important that 
these advanced and liberal views should be allowed to govern than in 
the education of the deaf. Persons who are without hearing, and 
who, as a consequence, are usually without speech, have long been 
considered as a “class” ; and many very intelligent people have be- 
lieved that certain methods may be made use of, each of which, to 
the exclusion of the others, will secure the greatest possible good 
to the greatest possible number of the “class.” Acting on these 
assumptions, the inventors of widely differing modes of teaching 
have established schools in which these methods have been upheld 
for generations, the promoters of each claiming, often in heated con- 
troversies, that the others were of little or no value. 

The distinct loss to unnumbered multitudes of deaf persons grow- 
ing out of these mistaken views can never be estimated. Under the 
strict requirements of the oral method thousands of intelligent deaf 
children have been sent away from school with naught but the 
“stone” of confirmed ignorance, when they were capable of receiving 
the “bread” of intellectual and moral development, had it been 
offered them in a form suited to their capacity. And it is equally 
true that under the manual method thousands of deaf children have 
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failed to secure the great boon of speech who were perfectly capable 
of acquiring it. That these great losses to many of the deaf are 
attributable to the long-continued hostile attitude of promoters of 
different methods goes without saying. That such losses may be pre- 
vented in the future is no less certain; and it is the purpose of the 
writer to show under what conditions and in what proportions the 
manual and oral methods of teaching the deaf may be combined, 
so as to give the largest possible benefits to every member of the 
so-called “class.” 

It is only from an economic point of view that the deaf are to be 
regarded as a class. From an educational standpoint the differing 
Capacities and disabilities of deaf children will be seen to be too great 
and too essential to allow of their being treated ex masse. The chief 
differences which challenge the attention of one who would provide 
for the best possible teaching of all the deaf may be stated as follows: 

1. While it is true that all deaf children, excepting only the actually 
imbecile, may learn how to express thought in written words, it is a 
well-known fact that many can never acquire the power of correct, 
idiomatic, verbal expression. 

2. While it is true that a large proportion of the deaf, including 
not a few whose deafness may have been congenital, may learn to 
speak, it is not less certain that an equally large, if not a larger num- 
ber, can never attain a degree of fluency and correctness in vocal 
utterance that may justly be called successful. And it must be noted 
that neither of these disabilities results from the mere physical deaf- 
ness which is coincident with them, but that they both proceed from 
the lack of certain mental aptitudes which must be inborn, and which 
can never be brought into being by training. 

The existence of deaf-mutes in considerable numbers unable to 
acquire articulation is recognized and frankly acknowledged by one 
of the most prominent promoters of oral teaching in the country, 
Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, the first president of the Clarke Institu- 
tion in Massachusetts, and now vice-president of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. In an early 
report of the Clarke Institution, Mr. Hubbard speaks of several 
classes of deaf-mutes who cannot be taught by articulation, mention- 
ing last “those who have sufficient mental adziity, but who can no 
more be taught articulation than many hearing persons can be taught 
singing.” With these “the organs of speech are perfect, but the 
pupils do not possess the power or ability to use them correctly.” 
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The limitations of this paper will not allow of any exhaustive dis- 
cussion of these propositions. 

A few moments may, however, be taken for brief citations of 
testimony bearing directly on recent results in France, Germany, and 
Italy, countries in which it is claimed by some that the fitness of the 
oral method for the satisfactory education of all the deaf has been 
fully and finally demonstrated. 

Dr. Warring Wilkinson, the well-known and able principal of the 
California Institution for the Deaf and the Blind, made a careful 
examination in 1891-92 of many schools for the deaf in Europe. He 
has published the conclusions drawn from his observations in the 
American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1893, in an article well de- 
serving of notice. He expresses the opinion that “the revival of the 
oral method has reached its flood, and that indications of an ebb-tide 
are beginning to show themselves.” This belief, he says, “is based 
upon private conversations with many teachers and those who have 
had large experience in the work of deaf-mute instruction.” ‘“ ‘How 
long have you been in the profession?’ I asked of the principal of 
a large government school. ‘Over twenty years,’ was the reply. 
‘And all this time using the oral method?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I take it, 
then, you thoroughly believe in the method?’ The answer was not 
by speech, but by a shrug of the shoulders, much more expressive 
than words.” Dr. Wilkinson took great pains to test the power of 
speech of several recent graduates of the Paris Institution, in which 
the oral method has prevailed exclusively for the past few years ; and 
the results he reached were far from flattering to that method. 

In the Axnads for January will also be found a report of the earnest 
and determined attitude taken by large numbers of educated deaf- 
mutes in Germany in favor of the adoption in the schools of that 
country, in which oral teaching has held undisputed sway for a 
century and a half, of several distinctive features of the manual 
method. 

Equally noteworthy and suggestive is an account, also to be found 
in the same number of the Annals, of a congress of Italian instructors 
held at Genoa last September. That there was a lack of unanimity 
among the members of the congress was shown by the fact that, at a 
certain point of the proceedings, one-fifth of the delegates withdrew, 
others retiring later. Several of the subjects presented for discussion 
were not considered. Among them was the question “ how to provide 
for the deaf who. . . cannot follow the usual [oral] course of instruc- 
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tion.” The editor of the Azna/s, in commenting on the proceedings, 
says :— 


We were surprised at the entire unanimity with which the resolutions in favor of 
the oral method of instruction were adopted, for we knew there were some Italian 
teachers who did not accept those views. The following statement from Mr. 
Perini in the December number of Z’ Zducazione perhaps solves the mystery. 
Defending himself for having been prominent in placing the direction of the con- 
gress in the hands of those who controlled it, he naively says, “ We foresaw what 
would happen at Genoa; and, thinking there would be some who would wish to 
renew the discussion of what was settled at the Milan congress, we so marshalled 
our forces that those who have dared to write that the method upheld by the Abbe 
Tarra was ‘opposed to the true good of the deaf-mute’ should have no power.” 


Such important testimony from France, Germany, and Italy, taken 
in connection with results reached in American schools, with which 
American teachers are generally familiar, gives ample warrant for the 
declaration that no school holding to a single method can claim to 
provide for the education of the deaf as a class. 

The first step, then, in the adjustment of methods in the education 
of the deaf will be to secure, as the more intelligent graduates of the 
oral schools of Germany are trying to do, the introduction into all 
purely oral schools of such features of the manual method as may 
be of service to pupils incapable of real success under the oral method. 
And where this cannot be accomplished, then a careful scrutiny of 
results, conducted by competent and impartial persons, should be 
required by law, which would effect the removal from all pure oral 
schools of such pupils as do not succeed in speech. 

In aschool employing all tried and accepted methods, and aiming 
to secure the best possible results in all cases, the matter of adjust- 
ment need not be attended with serious difficulties. Every child 
should have at the outset a full opportunity to acquire speech ; and 
efforts in this direction should be continued for, at least, a year in all 
cases where improvement, even if it be only slight, continues. At 
the end of the year there should bea division into three classes : first, 
those whose facility in speech makes it plainly evident, not only 
that they can be taught to speak, but that they can be taught by 
speech: the education of these should undoubtedly be by the oral 
method; second, those whose success in vocal uttterance and lip- 
reading is not above seven on a scale of ten; and, third, those whose 
mastery of speech would be indicated by a mark of four or less on 
the same scale. The education of the children forming these two 
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latter classes should be mainly conducted on the manual method, 
and those in the third class should be relieved from all further 
instruction in speech. Those in the second class, or at least very 
many of them, should be afforded sufficient drill and training in 
speech to preserve to them the limited power in this direction they are 
capable of attaining. 

It is in dealing with deaf children of this second class, whose 
success in speech is limited, that enthusiasts for the oral method are 
liable to fall into their most serious error. They understand the im- 
perfect utterance of their pupils with ease, when to an intelligent 
and friendly stranger their speech is senseless jargon. The writer’s 
oft-repeated and very recent experience justifies this statement. 
These zealous teachers credit their pupils often with an ability to 
understand ¢heir speech which in many cases they do not possess ; 
and not infrequently do children, struggling manfully with the difficul- 
ties of the oral method, say they comprehend when they do not. 

In the adjustment of methods in the education of the deaf the 
proper place of the language of signs demands most serious consider- 
ation. This language is the vehicle of thought-transference most 
natural to the deaf, and has been used by deaf children in a greater 
or less degree in every school that has ever existed, even in those of 
the most pronounced oral type. Attempts to suppress its use have 
never been successful. Prohibitions are secretly disregarded, and 
this always at the expense of the morals of the offender. 

Recognizing these facts, and discerning also in the language of 
gestures an instrument of great value at certain points in the training 
of the deaf, many oral teachers of the highest standing and intelli- 
gence have thought it to be radically wrong, and even criminal, to 
discard what is beyond all question the freest, most expressive and 
magnetic means of communication available to the deaf. These 
teachers do not share the fear expressed by others that a judicious 
employment of the language of gestures stands in the way of the 
fullest possible success in speech. It is even held by some, whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, that a reasonable freedom in the use 
of signs quickens mental development to an extent that facilitates the 
acquisition of speech. 

The most elevated and dignified use of the language of signs is in 
public lectures and addresses to considerable numbers of deaf per- 
sons; and among such exercises the one of chief value is, without 
doubt, the conduct of religious services. On this point the testimony 
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of Moritz Hill, the eminent oral teacher of Weissenfels, Germany, is 
emphatic. After showing that in many ways and at many points in 
the education of deaf children “ the language of signs ” is of essential 
value, he says : — 

But it is particularly in the teaching of religion that the language of pantomime 
plays an important part, especially when it is not only necessary to instruct, but to 
operate on sentiment and will, either because here this language is indispensable 
to express the moral state of man, his thoughts and his actions, or that the word 


alone makes too little impression on the eye of the mute to produce, without the aid 
of pantomime, the desired effect in a manner sure and sufficient. 


The soundness of Hill’s view was pointedly illustrated not long 
since, when, at a religious exercise conducted orally, in an oral school, 
more than half the children were observed to be talking among them- 
selves 4y signs while the teacher was addressing them in speech. 

For the most efficient management of a school for the deaf, espe- 
cially when occasions for discipline and general moral instruction 
arise, the use of this language is often indispensable. No principal 
nor superintendent who is ignorant of it, or who, knowing it, declines 
to use it, can discharge his duties, under all circumstances, in a 
thoroughly effective manner. 

The same may be said of a teacher who is unable or unwilling to 
employ signs in certain emergencies. In the school life of the deaf 
occasions without number occur when the incertitude and obscurity 
of speech, as well as the tardiness and confusion of finger-spelling, 
must give way to ideographic, clear-cut, and instantly intelligible 
sign-making, if the best impressions are to be made and the best 
results secured. 

All teachers who are capable of using the sign-language, in the 
manner just alluded to, will understand and admit the force of this 
remark. Those less fortunate, who, through their own neglect or 
from mistaken ideas of what is best, have never mastered the only 
natural language of the deaf, have no proper appreciation, and never 
can have, of the great disadvantage under which they and their 
pupils often labor, because of their unwisdom in this regard. 

The very prevalent idea that, in order to secure the best results in 
speech with deaf children, it is necessary to banish the sign-language 
from their schools, is wholly without foundation either in philosophy 
or in fact. Deaf children who have sufficient mental aptitude to 
succeed in speech at all will not be hindered therefrom by a judicious 
use of the language offered them by nature, any more than the 
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acquirement of German by an Englishman will be retarded if his 
teacher makes an occasional use of his mother tongue to explain the 
rules and difficulties of the language he is striving to master. And 
with those deaf children whose mental aptitude will never lead to 
anything more than partial success in speech it is unphilosophical, 
always detrimental, and often cruel to rob them of a choice gift of 
nature in the vain hope of forcing something upon them they have 
not the capacity to acquire. 

That the language of signs should have a place of honor in all 
schools for the deaf, not excepting those hitherto spoken of as pure 
oral schools, and that it should be mastered by all teachers of the 
deaf, is the firm conviction of the writer, reached after many years 
of observation of schools of all sorts and of deaf persons educated 
under all existing conditions. And it is equally well established that 
in teaching the deaf, even under the manual method, the use of signs 
may be carried to a hurtful extreme, prejudicial to the best results, 
both in verbal language and in speech. These unfavorable effects of 
the employment of the language of signs, purely incidental and never 
essential, which have been made the occasion in recent years of 
much inconsiderate and undeserved criticism thereof, have resulted 
from a lack of knowledge or something worse on the part of teachers, 
and may be easily avoided. 

The manual alphabet should be given a place in every school for 
the deaf. Its value under many conditions as an exact and easy 
means of verbal communication is beyond all question. It serves 
also a most useful purpose in the instant resolution of difficulties in 
speech and speech-reading ; and in public addresses by signs it is 
often indispensable for the rendering of proper names, technical 
terms, and some abstract ideas. In the manual method the finger 
alphabet may be employed to great advantage in the class-room for 
the purposes of recitation and language drill ; but it can never, in the 
opinion of the writer, take the place of the language of signs in 
public assemblies, whether of school-children or of adult deaf-mutes. 

In an attempt to summarize the things of essential consequence in 
an effective adjustment of the known methods of instructing the deaf, 
the following, the writer believes, may justly be urged, and should 
everywhere be demanded in the interest of the best results for all the 
members of that interesting class of persons to whose uplifting and 
advancement the members of this Congress are earnestly devoted. 

1. In no school should the language of signs be placed under the 
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ban of prohibition or disuse. While an intelligent discretion should 
in all cases guard against its excessive and unnecessary use, whether 
in the class-room or in social intercourse with pupils, the same dis- 
cretion should be quick to employ it on occasions when its advan 
tages are evident. All principals, superintendents, instructors, and 
domestic officers should be able to communicate in this language 
with ease and clearness. In all schools religious and other public 
exercises should frequently be conducted in signs. 

2. Earnest, prolonged, and intelligent efforts should be made to 
teach every deaf child to speak and to read the lips, and those 
who succeed on these lines should be educated mainly by the oral 
method. ‘The instruction of those whose attainments in speech fall 
clearly below a standard of success should not be continued under 
the oral method, but mainly under the manual, with opportunity 
afforded in certain cases for continuing the study of speech and 
speech-reading as accomplishments. 

3. For all oral schools which may decline to make use of the lan- 
guage of signs or to require their teachers to know it, a careful system 
of intelligent and unprejudiced inspection of results should be pro- 
vided, to the end that children who do not succeed under the method 
to which these schools are limited may be promptly withdrawn from 
them, and placed in others in which their instruction may be more 
satisfactorily carried forward. 

The suggestions of this paper have not been brought forward with 
any desire to revive or extend controversy. Far from this, it is the 
most earnest desire of the writer that all conflict of methods in the 
education of the deaf should be regarded as a thing of the past. 
Becoming convinced many years ago that no single method, to the 
exclusion of others, could assume to compass the education of all the 
deaf, he has long advocated a system of combination which he is 
pleased to know has, in a general way, found favor in his own coun- 
try, and is gaining support in Europe. For the future he would urge 
the members of his chosen profession, of whatever creed or practice 
in times past, to seek the good wherever it may be found, and to use 
it; to lay aside all feeling of partisanship for any one method, becom 
ing rather the champions for all in their proper places. And he be- 
lieves that under the influence of this generous spirit in our own 
country a practical adjustment of methods everywhere will soon 
follow, leading to results so beneficial as to challenge the admiration 
and command the imitation of the world. 











THE PROPER ADJUSTMENT OF METHODS IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, L.H.D., 


HEAD-MASTER OF THE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, MARGATE, 
ENGLAND. 


I have to express my appreciation of the honor done me in inviting 
me to express my views on the subject which has been brought before 
you by my friend Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. By his kindness in sending 
me a draft copy of his paper for my perusal, I am enabled to see how 
ably he has done this. All will agree, and no one more heartily than 
myself, that, in dealing with this or any question connected with our 
common work, from the exceptional opportunities he has had for form- 
ing a correct judgment, he can speak with a weight of authority which 
few, if any, can surpass. 

Although in accord with the main scope of the paper, I must yet 
ask to be permitted to present a few remarks of a somewhat divergent 
nature. But, first of all, I should qualify them by saying that, well ac- 
quainted as I may be from personal experience with methods followed 
and results achieved on this side of the Atlantic, I have not as yet 
enjoyed the privilege of direct acquaintance with those gained in your 
great country, where, as is universally conceded, the most complete 
provision for the education of the deaf is made. I hold, as I have al- 
ways done, that no conclusive opinion can be formed in which full 
reference has not been made to the results which follow upon the en- 
thusiasm which characterizes the American work and workers. 

In regard to the proper place of “the language of signs” in educa- 
tion I hold a somewhat different view from that expressed. We are 
considering an ideal system ; and in this I see no necessity at all for 
a greater use of signs in teaching than with the hearing. I do not 
allow that a sign-language is any more “natural” in the one case than 
in the other. It is certainly not “ natural” in the sense that it comes 
to a deaf child without learning,—that it is inherent. On the con- 
trary, it is highly conventional, and is as much acquired as any other 
means of communication. If signing be “natural” for the deaf, why 
is it not so for the hearing also? Both need and use it in the state of 
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mental and physical babyhood in which both at first are involved. In 
the one case, hearing, the power by which speech is ordinarily devel- 
oped, is absent. But touch and sight, as has been abundantly proved, 
can train the vocal instruments, which the deaf possess in common 
with others, to perform the work Nature intended them to do when 
she bestowed them. That this has not been done effectually in 
sO many cases is, to my mind, a proof not so much of the inability of 
the deaf to acquire spoken utterance, as of our inability to teach it. 
Where God has bestowed the organs from which this heavenly gift of 
speech is evolved,—the gift which distinguishes his highest work 
from the inferior creation,— shall man deny it from the mere plea 
that its acquirement is beset with more than ordinary difficulty or 
that it cannot be gained in full perfection? But this by the way. 

A language of signs, if it be what its extreme advocates claim for 
it, might be equally available for all, and should be taught to and used 
by all, instead of by a comparatively small class of persons. Speech, 
then, and Nature’s instruments by which it is produced, must be su- 
perfluous. 

But my experience leads me sorrowfully to frame another indict- 
ment against signs. To their unrestricted use in education and in early 
intercourse, I am compelled to believe, are due the inverted language, 
“the pigeon English,” the dwarfed intelligence, the mental atrophy, 
the disinclination to read, the gross ignorance, which so many of our 
deaf evince. That many have emerged from such a state as this im- 
plies is a happy fact, and is a credit alike to themselves and their 
teachers; but the task has been unnecessarily heavy. Without the 
incubus of “signs,”’ their education might, I believe, have advanced 
as easily as does that of the hearing. “Signing,” when it attempts to 
go beyond the expression of motion, is hazy, indistinct, inexact ; and 
my experience leads me to conclude that, as used by the young, the 
ideas it attempts to convey are of a similar nature. As a teaching 
medium, I believe, it bears no comparison to written, spelled, or 
spoken language, when this is understood. 

We who hear learned to express ourselves by constant reiteration 
of words, phrases, and sentences. The very use of words, at first 
perhaps only half understood, supplied eventually their full meaning. 
We wanted no signs to make this apparent; and so our stock of 
words increased daily, and “language” became natural to us. The 
deaf are allowed too often to grow up in the use of their infantile 
language, until it becomes the only one in which they can express 
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themselves with ease and fluency ; and then by slow, laborious, and 
painful processes they are set to learn that other and perfect lan- 
guage, by the agency of which alone they can be effectually educated, 
—the language of the great world in which we desire they should play 
a fitting part. May I not quote the case of Miss Helen Keller as an 
instance of what concentrated attention to and actual use of “lan- 
guage,” with all its boundless capabilities, can do, when wisely and 
exclusively used? And, further, may I not with good reason infer 
that, if it had been the unfortunate lot of that young lady to fall into 
the hands, for education, of an ardent advocate of the “ sign-lan- 
guage,” her marvellous progress, which is the wonder of the age, 
would not have existed ; and, in place of it, we should have had an- 
other instance of the use of the “language of signs” and another 
case of the glimmering of knowledge and intelligence they are capa- 
ble alone of giving? 

If I were asked, then, what place signs should have in instruction, 
[ should be disposed to answer, No place at all. I know it is said 
by some, Use them sparingly only, and then they are useful. But 
the mischief is done by our systematizing them, by allowing ourselves 
to use them, and thus leading the young deaf child to depend on 
them, I have found it to be almost impossible to induce a sparing 
use of them where they ave used. The tendency to abuse them is 
inherent in their nature, and the only way out of the difficulty is total 
abstinence from their use. ‘The meaning of things will become equally 
apparent without them in due time, as it did to us who did not use 
them in our education, if the same medium, the language of words 
which was successful in our case, be intelligently used. 

In making the above remarks, I have only in view the educational 
aspect of the question. When education is so far advanced that 
words, written, spelled, or spoken, have become the medium of 
thought, and expression by them is free, there is less reason to speak 
against the use of a sign-language; but I hold it still objectionable 
in face of ‘a more excellent way,” insomuch as it tends to segregate 
the deaf from the large mass of: mankind, and to form an exclusive 
“class” in our community. 

So far as the oral system is concerned, the three classes mentioned 
in the paper form a highly convenient division. I think there can 
be no doubt that there is a considerable number of the deaf who, 
through mental or physical defect, or adventitious interruption of the 
course of instruction, can never succeed in speech under such condi- 
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tions of teaching or duration of school term as we can provide. And 
the manual system must certainly be the best available means of 
teaching this class; and, as it will contain a large proportion who 
can never perhaps learn to express themselves freely in written Eng- 
lish, signing may be permitted as an easily acquired medium of ex- 
pression, which may suffice for the limited range of their wants. But 
this class should be kept rigidly apart from the more intelligent and 
gifted ; for, so far from the latter raising them, the tendency seems 
altogether to lie in the opposite direction. 

And in regard to the second class, those whose success in vocal 
utterance is doubtful, I myself would prefer that they should still be 
taught by the oral system; for as an educational medium it can do at 
least as much as the manual method, and, in addition, there is, to say 
the least, some ability gained for ordinary communications in speak- 
ing and lip-reading. And, granted that speech is not altogether com- 
prehended either on the side of the “hearing” or the deaf, is it not 
equally the same with the signs and manual spelling? Who except 
his teachers or most intimate associates can read a deaf-mute’s spell- 
ing or understand his signs with any reasonable degree of rapidity? 
And here I may remark that our aim as educators is not mainly, as 
it seems to be assumed by some, to make our pupils adepts in con- 
versation with each other or their teachers. Nor is success in speech 
under the oral system and success in education one and the same 
thing. It is because the oral system uses the actual living language 
of the world, that its processes go on exactly as ordinary educational 
processes do, that there is no need of translation from an admittedly 
defective means of communication, that I prefer it. 

I am glad to find that the recommendation is made to try oral 
instruction with all for at least a year. In the case of the intellect- 
ually defective, this may be too long a period; but in that of the 
normal, even if not followed up, it need not be wasted time. 

I have used signs for many years, and still use them. I have seen 
them in unrestricted use by most experienced and intelligent teachers, 
and have failed to discover any of their supposed advantages in 
awakening thought or the training of the mental faculties. That in 
the absence of another means of communication there are occasions 
in which they are indispensable in the ordinary affairs of life it 
would be absurd to deny; but beyond this I am not prepared theoret- 
ically to go, and in the class-room I believe their presence is unnec- 


essary, even pernicious. At the same time I am not prepared to 
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attempt to coerce my pupils outside the class-room to an abstention 
from them. But by perfect conditions and moral suasion I would 
endeavor to lead, by what I conceive to be a more excellent way, to 
the desired result. 

In conclusion, my remarks must be taken exclusively from an edu- 
cational standpoint. The consideration of the advantages or dis- 
advantages of signs as used by the adult deaf in their intercourse 
with each other, in public meetings or worship, I do not enter upon. 
I can only say that my own desideratum is that the stigma of “class ” 
shall be removed from the deaf, and that, so far as the nature of their 
deprivation allows, they may be, in all respects, equal to ourselves. 

And once more I express my regret that circumstances have 
hitherto prevented my becoming acquainted with the results of your 
schools. It might be that under a more liberal management and 
more satisfactory conditions than as yet prevail here, such as, in 
fact, are found with you, my objections to a full and complete accept- 
ance of all the conclusions of Dr. Gallaudet’s excellent paper would 
be fully met. At any rate, I trust the present Congress may materi- 
ally assist the good work which it is our duty as well as our pleasure 
to help forward. With this idea the foregoing observations, the 
result of a pretty long experience, are respectfully submitted. 


DAY-SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


BY SARAH FULLER, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS, 


The primary object of this paper is to induce parents of deaf 
children, through a consideration of some of the advantages which 
home and family life afford, to make their homes in the vicinity of 
schools for the deaf, and to allow their children to attend them as 
day pupils. It would almost seem as if such an arrangement would 
be the first wish and purpose of every parent on finding that his child 
is deaf, and on that account needing to have life rich in opportunities 
for seeing and experiencing all that can be made helpful to his 
mental growth. 
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Consider what home means to all children, and then reflect upon 
what it may be made to a deaf child. Whatever conditions may be 
thought of as necessary for the best development of a hearing child’s 
threefold nature should be urged as of greater importance to a deaf 
child. The child’s inability to hear and to acquire a knowledge of 
much that is almost unconsciously gained through hearing gives him 
a right to claim more time and attention than is bestowed upon other 
members of his family. Each one in his home should feel that “to 
give” to him “is more blessed than to receive.” No effort should be 
wanting to prevent him from losing the benefit of all the little daily 
occurrences in the home. From the earliest dawn of intelligence the 
little deaf-born child, like all other children, has been learning 
through observation from the various members of his household ; and 
if each of these individuals were to help him through spoken or 
written language, or both, to acquire a vocabulary, his comprehension 
and use of English, before reaching the school age, would, undoubt- 
edly, be sufficient for his simple needs. 

The stirring, active life of the home appeals in a variety of ways to 
the untried powers of a child, and rouses within him a desire to know 
and to do as those about him are doing. Through repeated experi- 
ments and their resulting successes or failures the child learns to 
know himself and to use, within narrow limits, all the powers he 
possesses. Experience, so essential to the right understanding of 
what can be fully known, is a necessity to the deaf child’s true com- 
prehension of many things he needs to know; and the home, the 
world in miniature, is the place where this experience should be ob- 
tained. Sharing in homely duties, however trifling, gives almost 
unnumbered opportunities for laying the foundation for all true char- 
acter-building. Mutual services and mutual concessions teach the 
deaf child as well as the hearing of the interdependence of social 
relations, and prepare him for the responsibilities and duties of life. 
The natural relations into which the child is born are the best means 
by which love, truth, unselfishness, and obedience are fostered, and 
from which he should pass into the larger social and business world. 
All this home education and much more is begun, whether the 
parents are aware of the fact or not, before the child is placed under 
the special training provided by schools. 

How best shall that school training become one of the agencies in 
the harmonious, natural development of the child’s mental, moral, 
and physical nature? I would answer, By making it supplemental to 
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this home education. Keeping undisturbed the home environment, 
the school should minister to the needs of its members individually 
as well as collectively. A personal knowledge of each child should 
be the teacher’s guide in the sacred duties of his office, and this 
knowledge can be most satisfactorily obtained by an acquaintance 
with the homes. This acquaintance follows in the most natural way 
from visits to the school by members of the family, from the detailed 
recitals of home matters, when by reason of the pupil’s absence or 
tardiness explanations are necessary, and by visits of teachers to the 
homes of their pupils. It is also deepened by the desire of parents 
to be advised in regard to preparations for the child’s future. In no 
school life may the work and aim of teachers and parents be more 
closely identified than in that of the deaf child’s. It would some- 
times be difficult to determine which is the more earnest, parent or 
teacher, in seeking to follow the true lines along which the pupil is to 
be led to his entrance into the great world of human activities, where 
he must rely upon independent, self-sustained effort for success. 

Among the many benefits to the young deaf child resulting from 
his life at home, when beginning school work, may be mentioned the 
following: the gradual acquaintance with the new life opening be- 
fore him; the meeting and mingling with strange figures and faces 
for a few hours each day, and then a return to the familiar and known 
belongings ; the daily going with its attendant, varying experiences 
toand from the school; the encouragements in all the little school 
tasks from the interested family, and the watchful care taken by it to 
note the progress and to aid the efforts of the child; the indirect 
help from playmates, whose games give ample scope for juvenile ideas 
of justice and fair dealing. Said the father of an eight-year-old boy, 
a short time since, in reply to the question, Does your son play with 
other boys? ‘ Yes, indeed; and he knows his rights, too; for ina 
game of marbles, if he thinks there is not fair play, he goes through 
the pockets.” Ball-playing, croquet, tennis, and military drill, all 
serve to cement the bonds of sympathy between deaf and hearing 
children, and test the right of one to the admiration of the other. 

As the school work progresses and the pupil’s mental outlook 
widens, the influence of home life becomes invaluable. The simple 
school exercises, which at first were a wonder and delight to the 
family, are succeeded by lessons for home study that would not suf- 
fer by comparison with those assigned to the hearing brother and 
sister. Books and papers that keep the family in touch with the out- 
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side world are sought, and read with, to the deaf pupil, the added 
pleasure of being able to communicate to his fellow-students new 
facts from his accumulating stores of knowledge. 

Neighborhood gatherings, social meetings, Sunday-school, and 
church organizations, all form a part of the home education to which, 
unconsciously, every member contributes. In these and kindred op- 
portunities the child has foreshadowed for him the experiences that 
life will bring; and, as in everything else pertaining to his future, 
preparation that comes in a natural way is the best. 

While the majority of pupils attending a day-school go directly 
from it to the various industries which furnish them with means fora 
livelihood, there are others for whom it is a preparatory school for 
admission to schools with their hearing companions. Such pupils 
have constantly before them strong incentives for study and close ap- 
plication. To take good rank in beginning work with new class- 
mates ; to be equally qualified in all branches studied ; to speak well 
and to understand the speech of those about them,— are the spurs that 
rouse the ambition of all who anticipate spending the closing years 
of their school life with pupils who hear. 

It has been wisely said, ‘‘ What we make our children love and de- 
sire is more important than what we make them learn.” Is there any 
object of love of greater importance than home, and can we render 
to the future men and women of our land a greater service than by 
developing in them a love for home and all that it represents? 
While they are yet school-children, shall we not help them, through 
their life at home, to realize that all mankind is but one family, and 
that to make a true home for this family should be the chief desire of 
all its members? 











DAY-SCHOOLS AND BOARDING-SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


BY R. P. MCGREGOR, M.A,, 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE OHIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


In discussing this question, I cannot do better than give the results 
of my own experience and observation. 

In point of completeness of equipment, grading, and the teaching 
of trades, the day-school will not compare with any good boarding 
school: the advantage is all with the latter. Still, the day-school has 
its place in the educational economy of the deaf as well as of the 
hearing. It reaches a class of children, in our large cities, who 
would otherwise be neglected, or, being unknown to State school au- 
thorities, would grow up in ignorance. 

I have myself sought out these neglected children, and have dis- 
covered them in the crowded, sky-scraping tenement-houses and dark 
alleys of Cincinnati and St. Louis; and I know that they are not few, 
though they may be far between. But finding them is not all. The 
next step is to induce the parents to send them to school, and very 
often that is no easy task; but it is easier than to induce them to 
incur the expense of sending them to school away from home. 

The day-school benefits another quite different class, the children 
of well-to-do people who either refuse or dread to send their deaf 
children away from home, but are willing to send them to a day-school 
near at hand. Most of the latter class, after a few years at the day- 
school, and demonstrating their ability to take care of themselves on 
the street, drift to the State school to finish their education. Some 
of the former class, inspired with an enthusiasm and a desire for 
higher things, also, eventually find means to go there. 

I think that the day-school and State school, instead of being antag- 
onistic, as is often the case, should work together in harmony. True, 
they are under different managements, the one being supported by 
the city, and the other by the State at large; but that is no reason 
why they should look upon each other as antagonistic to each other’s 
interests. State institution authorities seem to think that the day- 
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school robs them of pupils, when, in point of fact, it acts as a feeder 
for the State schools. Through its agency they acquire many 
pupils who but for it would never have come to the State school at all, 
or too late to do them much good; and, but for the spirit of antago- 
nism manifested toward them, they would get more. Therefore, day- 
schools should be fostered and encouraged by State school authorities. 

The State school, as a general rule, does not receive pupils until 
they reach the age of eight, while the day-school receives them at six. 
Hence, when the State school authorities know of a deaf child under 
eight in a city supplied with a day-school, instead of keeping him in 
ignorance of its existence until he is old enough to be admitted to 
their school, he should be encouraged to enter the day-school, to the 
end that, by the time he is old enough to be admitted to the larger 
institution, he will have at least gotten a fair start upon the road to 
knowledge. 

In return, the day-school authorities should encourage their pupils 
to enter the State or boarding school as soon as they are old enough 
or have advanced far enough to be benefited by its superior advan- 
tages; for the work of the day-school is essentially primary, and it 
cannot give its pupils the advantage of manual training. 

Another consideration in favor of this mutual arrangement is this: 
Many of the day-school pupils come from the lowest strata of society. 
Their homes are anything but elevating. In point of fact, many of 
them have no homes at all, or what we would call homes. These, 
after being sought out and prepared by the day-school, on being 
transferred to the boarding-school receive the benefits of a home, and 
moral and religious training, where it will have time to sink in, take 
root, and bear fruit ; for their homes are such that what moral instruc- 
tion they receive at school is entirely neutralized by their environ- 
ments. 

Looked at from an economical standpoint, the day-school has the 
advantage as compared with the boarding-school, the per capita cost 
being less than half the latter; but it is still more than twice as 
great as that of the hearing pupil in the same building. And here is 
where the deaf pupil suffers, for boards of education are apt to look 
upon the per capita cost (low as it is when compared with the board- 
ing-school) as excessive compared with their other schools. And, in 
their mistaken attempts to keep the two on a level, the deaf day- 
school is sure to suffer by being crippled for want of a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers and proper appliances. 
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Another disadvantage that day-schools suffer from is the irregular 
character of the attendance. This arises from the great distances 
most of the pupils have to traverse in going to and from school, bad 
weather, and undue leniency on the part of the parents. 

Day-schools are looked down upon by those connected with great 
State boarding-schools as poor, little, insignificant things. This should 
not be so. They should be considered as a valuable auxiliary to the 
boarding-school ; and it would be better if both could be under the 
same management,— namely, that of the State. 

That day-schools have done and are still doing good work is 
evinced by their graduates in our large cities. Many of these have 
received their entire education in the despised little day-school. Yet 
they are able to hold their own with the graduates of the best board- 
ing-schools, despite the disadvantage under which their education was 
acquired. 


TEXT-BOOKS: HOW SHALL THEY BE USED, 
AND TO WHAT EXTENT? 


BY W. A. CALDWELL, M.A.,, 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE FLORIDA BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTE, ST. 
AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The great naturalist, Agassiz, was once asked to write a text-book 
on zoology; and, in declining to undertake the task, he added: “The 
less of that sort of thing that is done, the better. It is not school- 
books we want: it is students.” 

Remarks of this kind coming from such a source bear great weight, 
but there is possibility of their being misapplied and also misinter- 
preted. Asa matter of fact, there is a text-book on zodlogy which 
bears the name of Agassiz. But, even if this anomaly did not exist, 
teachers of the deaf must be guided by different arguments ; and the 
question as to whether text-books should be used in our institutions 
can only be determined by actual and careful experiment. 

By common consent, this appears to be the order in which the 
studies of the deaf child are introduced: language, numbers, history, 


and geography. Ina seven years’ course it is safe to say that these 
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four studies are all that he should be expected to undertake. They are 
certainly sufficient if that is the limit of time allowed for his instruc- 
tion, and they are also sufficient if he is to continue in school for a 
longer period ; for there will be ample time for him to toy with gram- 
mar, chemistry, and other ornamental and (to him) more or less use- 
less pursuits after he has spent seven years in these practical studies. 

Taking up, then, these four studies in their approved order, let us 
consider the question, ‘‘ How shall text-books be used, and to what 
extent?” 

The signs of the times indicate that in the earlier grades it is best 
to have the lessons prepared right in the school-room, and, so far as 
possible, by the pupils themselves. Indeed, this latter feature is one 
that is directly in line with the principle advocated by Agassiz ; and it 
is approved also by the most successful teachers of the deaf. The 
teacher shows a doll to the class. Instantly one or more of the little 
girls will say, “I have a doll.” Perhaps this is said in signs, perhaps 
in imperfect speech,—it matters not how,—here is the foundation 
for next day’s lesson. Let one of the girls come forward with her 
doll, and give some information regarding it, suggestions and ques- 
tions being put by the class and the teacher, so that interest is ex- 
cited, and the information placed upon the large slate by the teacher 
is clearly understood. Such a performance will presently result in 
the following — 

Alice has a doll. 

It is a large doll. 

It has blue eyes. 

It has yellow hair. 

Alice made a dress for her doll. 


and so on, until a sufficient lesson has been written to suit the capacity 
of the class, it being then copied by the pupils to study at night and 
g. The next step would be to 
have them write of some object which they cannot see, but which can 
afterward be produced in the class-room, in order that the statements 


made concerning it may be verified or shown to be erroneous. ‘Thus 


to write from memory the next mornin 


the imagination and invention of the pupils may be trained until they 
learn the important fact that it is possible to write of things unseen 
and even of things wzvea/. ‘To begin at this,end of the line (as would 
be the case if we used text-books at the start) is clearly wrong, and in 
opposition to the well-known doctrine of proceeding from the known 
to the unknown. It is also important — nay, it is imperative — that 
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the language given should be simply to express the thought that is al- 
ready in the pupil’s mind. 

Any plan that fails to include methods for inducing our pupils to 
read is defective, and seriously defective. A teacher of teachers in 
the public schools has said, “To really read, the reader must use 
words that are in his own vocabulary.” Let no one cite in reply the 
case of Helen Keller. All honor to her instructor and to her! But 
the conditions with us are different. We have but little time for indi- 
vidual work. We must prepare our pupils to work alone and unaided. 
The task of poring over page after page of matter full of meaningless 
words has but little attraction for the would-be linguist of mature 
years: how much less for a restless child! By printing in the institu- 
tion papers little narratives suited to the capacity of our pupils, we can 
accomplish much more toward inculcating a love for reading than in 
any other way. The admirable series of readers published by the 
Hartford school is of inestimable value for this purpose. 

In the study of arithmetic there can be no question that the chief 
value of a text-book is to keep the teacher from getting into arut. A 
certain amount of ground must be gone over if a book is used: 
whereas, when the instructor depends upon manuscript work alone, he 
is too likely to give an undue amount of attention to some particular 
portion. Percentage may in this way crowd out mensuration, or com- 
mon fractions may receive more consideration than decimals. The 
manuscript arithmetician is sometimes paralyzed at examination time 
by his class declaring they have never been introduced to a certain 
very important section of the study which the examiner thinks, and 
with reason, that they ought to know. Who has met with an arithme- 
tic filling every requirement as a text-book? What genius was it 
who set the fashion of having every division of the work carefully la- 
belled at the top of the page? And how shall we characterize the dis- 
position which modern text-book makers have of following this cus- 
tom? When a pupil is working in division, he should know it from 
the conditions of the problem, and not because the key-word “ Divi- 
sion” is blazoned at the top of the page. Of such books the only 
portions that are fit to be placed in the hands of pupils are the 
miscellaneous problems. Whatever may be the case with other studies, 
in the matter of arithmetic a better book can be prepared by the class 
itself, under the direction of a skilful teacher, than any text-book that 
ever was printed. Every variety of operation can be brought into use 
from the actual experience of the pupils themselves. The chief ob- 
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jection to be raised against this is that there are plenty of able and 
efficient teachers who have not the requisite ingenuity to invent these 
problems from the every-day surroundings of the class. But every 
teacher can acquire that ability in greater or less degree. The pupil 
should be familiar with the yard-stick, the weights, and the measures. 
He should compile his own tables from actual experiment. He 
should 2xow that eight quarts make a peck, because he has poured 
that many quarts of sand into a peck measure, and has discovered 
that they filled it. He should be prepared to prove that there are 
one hundred twenty-eight cubic feet in a cord, not by the book, but 
by showing with a foot-rule the dimensions of a cord. These facts 
once discovered by him, they should of course be learned by heart ; 
and this is where the text-book should come in, but preferably the 
text-book which he has prepared himself. He should be required to 
study and memorize the facts which he has discovered. 

So far as geography is concerned, I am inclined to think that it 
should be used a/ways as a reference book rather than as a text-book. 
Much valuable time may be wasted, actually wasted, in the memoriz- 
ing of facts that are of no value whatever to the learner. What is 
wanted is a general knowledge of the divisions of land and water, 
the names and location of the principal countries of the world, and 
amore intimate acquaintance with the geography of our own land. 
How may this best be accomplished? Colonel Parker says, the first 
steps should give the child the means to imagine that which he can- 
not see. By this method, after having seen a hill, he may be made to 
understand what a mountain is: a brook gives the basis for teaching 
what a river is. A pupil may have learned the definitions of these 
objects from the book, and yet not associate that language with the 
object at all when he sees it for the first time. After having seen a 
river, either in imagination or in fact, and having described it in his 
own words, he may be said to snow what a river is. Can the same 
be said of the child who mechanically memorizes the words of a text- 
book? Again, there is the same objection to the text-books on geogra- 
phy that has been mentioned in connection with arithmetic: they are 
not satisfactorily constructed. 

History and geography should go hand in hand. In the fourth or 
fifth year of the course imaginary journeys may be written which will 
introduce the pupil to descriptions of the earth’s surface, and at 
the same time simple sketches of historical characters and events 
will pave the way for the future use of the printed history of the 
United States. 
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As I glance back through the pages of this manuscript, I am re- 
minded of that famous essay on the snakes of Ireland, which, you 
remember, consisted of the single and sufficient assertion, “ ‘There 
are no snakes in Ireland.” I have been more prolix in reaching 
much the same conclusion with regard to the use of text-books in 
a school-room for the deaf, yet not altogether the same. ‘There is 
plenty of use for the books, but they should be handied and studied 
and utilized principally by the teacher. As for the pupils themselves, 
they should “learn to do by doing.” I write more particularly with 
reference to the first seven years of the course; but I am of the 
opinion that the same principle could be without injury applied 
throughout the entire course, should the pupil remain longer. We 
cannot, however, ignore the fact that most of our pupils leave us by 
the close of the seventh year; and our methods of instruction, in 
order to insure the greatest good to the greatest number, should be 
planned with special reference to these primary grades. 


TEXT-BOOKS: HOW SHALL THEY BE USED, 
AND TO WHAT EXTENT? 


BY J. W. BLATTNER, B.A., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE TEXAS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AUSTIN, TEX. 


The proper consideration of our subject involves specially that of 
the primary principles governing instruction in language. This part 
of our work pervades and overshadows in importance every other: it 
forms the basis of all our teaching. While many expressions are 
acquired incidentally, language must be made a distinct study, and 
its treatment as such be exhaustive and systematic. 

A most important thing is so to teach the deaf that they may come 
to mould their thoughts in written or spoken forms. ‘True, such an 
end is perhaps never entirely attained with those deaf from infancy, 
whatever course we pursue. Gouin claims that by his method an 
adult will acquire a foreign language more readily than a child does 
his native tongue. This seems improbable. He overlooks one es- 
sential fact. The child’s mind seeks what it absolutely needs: the 
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adult already possesses forms in which his thoughts readily and al- 
most inevitably run; and, when they are embodied in new ones, the 
process is forced. So it is with our pupils: necessity and their 
peculiar condition compel them to obtain certain forms, and these 
are not the ones that we eventually impart. They must be displaced. 
Our task is, therefore, so to teach that the new forms will occupy as 
much of the child’s mental life as possible. 

This cannot be accomplished by the use of text-books in the start. 
Beginners must be made to write sentences from transactions in their 
presence. Their minds are thus active, and not merely receptive. 
They see what is going on: there is no guess-work. They are 
thinking their own thoughts, and the language in which these are 
embodied is real; it is alive; it speaks to them and for them. In 
the early stages of development most of the child’s mental processes 
are synthetic, not analytic: he is constantly busy putting events and 
terms together. ‘The little scenes enacted in the school-room interest 
the pupil, and are vividly impressed upon his mind: they are distinct 
entities, and serve to recall the expressions associated with them. 
Not until the hearing child has a wide range of knowledge, and a 
consequent broad basis of language, is he started in books. He is 
then able to acquire by analogy much of the knowledge in his books 
that he has not gained by direct experience. Let us, then, study the 
method of the hearing child, and take it as our guide. But has the 
hearing child any method? Is not that vast amount of knowledge 
which he gains the first few years of his life, the most valuable that a 
person possesses, acquired at hap-hazard? Yes. But there is still 
method: the mental processes are orderly. The mind arranges facts 
after the order of time: it labels them as cause and effect. These 
general principles must be observed; but, in selecting details of 
material, we have latitude to exercise our judgment. A child does 
not necessarily learn and name all the events in a series at once. He 
may come back to it often, and each time learn new events. Gouin’s 
plan for teaching a hearing person a foreign tongue is, perhaps, 
correct; but, when it comes to applying his series in detail to the in- 
struction of the deaf, there is ground for a difference of opinion. Our 
pupils come to us with no articulate language whatever: the ear, the 
organ of language, is closed, and they must depend upon the eye, 
which is an,indifferent substitute. We cannot, therefore, follow the 
order of events in detail: we must observe the order of difficulty in 
phraseology. 
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Again, our pupils have no appreciation of the proprieties of speech. 
They do not consider the comparative importance of the events in a 
series, often relating those that in ordinary conversation are implied. 
By constant drill in such series as the one of Gouin about lighting 
a fire their tendency to relate wearisome details instead of embracing 
them all in one general statement would become a habit. It is well 
to give them several related acts at one time, in order to develop the 
idea of sequence ; but I would not drill them in a complete series. 

This is the plan pursued in the Texas school. A book in manu- 
script, containing one hundred and fourteen lessons, is used as a 
guide by the primary teacher. There are at first ten sentences to 
a lesson, but the teacher varies the number as occasion requires ; and 
one verb only is employed in the lesson, the act being repeated by 
different persons. ‘The names of pupils and teacher are used as sub- 
ject, followed soon by personal pronouns. After ten verbs are taught 
in this way, they are embodied in a review lesson, in which all the 
acts are performed by the same person. ‘The subject thus remains 
the same, while the predicate is varied. In a subsequent review 
lesson both subject and predicate are varied. The child has now 
assimilated the simplest form of sentence: he has acquired the idea 
that its elements may be changed, and the foundation of language 
is laid. 

A number of intransitive verbs are first taught, then transitive 
verbs, and finally prepositional phrases are added, the predication 
thus gradually increasing in difficulty. The verb /o de with preposi- 
tional phrase or adjective is now taken up, and employed to locate 
or describe visible objects. ‘This is our primary work. For study 
at night the teacher embodies in lessons sentences relating events 
or describing objects which the pupils have beheld in the school- 
room, by and by weaving in outside material. Such lessons are 
better for beginners than any text-book ever published. From this 
point lessons must still be prepared by the teacher: none other 
should be given until all the elements of the simple sentence, includ- 
ing the common kinds of modifiers, have been developed, and the 
primary tenses of the verb acquired. The power of concentration 
is by this time measurably well developed, and the pupil is able to 
express his own thoughts. This third year’s work is now well on its 

way ; and he can take up an easy book and dig out its thoughts, the 
danger of blank memorizing being much diminished. 
A series of school readers should be used from this time to the 
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end of the course, not primarily for instruction in language, as a 
special course in that branch must be carried all along, but chiefly 
to create a taste for reading. Such books do not tax the child’s per- 
severance as a history does, and they are of more practical benefit. 
The lessons are upon different topics, their thoughts and phraseology 
vary, and they present to the mind many experiences that go to make 
up individual life. History has to do with the experiences of national 
life. The manners and customs set forth are too often beyond the 
learner’s range of observation, and he finds greater difficulty and less 
pleasure in its study. Moreover, the language of school readers is 
frequently colloquial: it is therefore not stilted, as is often the case 
with that of newspapers, or stiff and formal, like that found in his- 
tories. It is the language of every-day life. 

The plan of studying readers need not be elaborate. The essen- 
tial thing is to make the pupils understand from the start that they 
must read the lessons as they do their school papers, and not study 
them mechanically. We sl@uld not «t first assign a lesson as a task, 
but let the pupils read it, and then ask them a few questions upon 
it. As they advance, however, they may be more exhaustively ques- 
tioned upon the lesson, and required to reproduce the story. To 
develop quickness of perception, they may sometimes be made to 
write the story after a single perusal or take it from the teacher’s 
fingers. 

Pupils ought not to take up the study of history until they are 
pretty well acquainted with the phraseology of every-day life, which 
ordinarily requires five busy years. The lessons should at first con- 
sist of simple stories prepared by the teacher, and the experiences 
be as near like those within the range of the learner’s observation as 
possible. Do not give him the strange in thought and phraseology 
together. ‘The mastery of one difficulty at a time is as much as we 
can expect. As he grows familiar with the language of history, he 
will the more readily assimilate thoughts foreign to his thinking, 

The selection of suitable text-books in history is not an easy 
matter. They must be of such a kind that our pupils will generally 
grasp the thoughts through the medium of the language used, and 
not by a process of translation. Words and phrases should be ver- 
bally defined, and events, customs, and institutions reproduced when 
practicable. Recitation should be by events, not by patches. The 
teacher might prepare narratives and descriptions incidental to the 
lessons for the pupils to copy into blank books and read. 
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Geography may be taken up the third year. In this study it is 
best for the teacher to construct the regular work all along, using the 
books directly for the maps and map questions only, because he can 
then shape the material as the conditions require. Beginning with 
the names of natural and artificial objects in the neighborhood, and 
the teaching of direction and relative position by the use of visible 
objects, the work may proceed to the geography of the State, then of 
the United States, and finally of other countries. For illustration 
use pictures, diagrams, the sand table, and, above all, the stereop- 
ticon, have mock courts, elections, and legislatures, letting the pupils 
take part. These means are more effective in arousing thought and 
imparting knowledge that is of value than minute verbal descriptions. 
But give the pupils plenty of books filled with maps and pictures for 
collateral use. They will study the pictures and read the descriptions. 

No series of text-books in arithmetic can be strictly followed with 
our pupils, because advancement in both figures and language must 
be taken into account. We have many expressions to teach along 
with numbers that are not found in books, or, at least, not in the 
right place. Moreover, it is best to develop the value of numbers 
and their relations by problems that can be illustrated in the pres- 


ence of the pupils, using the books for practice. 


Whatever be the study, common sense will suggest that we employ 
every convenient device to make our pupils think for themselves, and 
not let the book do all their thinking for them. One clearly con- 
ceived thought originating in the mind of a child is better for that 
mind than a dozen of like importance borrowed from other sources. 





THE FORMATION OF THE READING HABIT IN 
DEAF CHILDREN. 


BY S. G. DAVIDSON, B.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If we study the circumstances under which the better educated deaf 
have acquired their knowledge, we shall find that, though they have 


varied in other respects, they have all been great readers. If ques- 
tioned, they will all say that they owe their command of language 
and most of their information to a habit of constant reading. Where 
their teachers come in for a word of praise, it is on the score of their 
having first aroused in them the desire to know what was in books, 
and so cultivated it that it developed into the reading habit. The 
best authorities are agreed that language cannot be acquired through 
rules or precepts or definitions, but must be the result of unconscious 
absorption through the senses of sight and hearing. - With the normal 
person it comes partly through the one sense and partly through the 
other, but the deaf one must depend wholly upon sight ; and, if his 
language is to be as good as that of one who hears, the amount pre- 
sented to him through the one sense must equal that presented to 
the other through the two. 

Only through the constant reading of books is this possible ; and, 
therefore, only in this way can the deaf master the English language. 

And not only for their knowledge of language must the deaf de- 
pend upon books, but also, after graduation from their schools, for 
almost all their intellectual and spiritual stimulus, and for all that in- 
formation that comes to the normal person, incidentally or otherwise, 
through the sense of hearing. 

In short, it is to the love of books, as exhibited in the reading 
habit, that we must look for all but the most meagre results in the 
education of the deaf. 

This habit is a plant of slow growth, and one which, to be robust 
and fruitful, must be planted early in the child garden, and carefully 
cultivated. It may occasionally spring up from a seed dropped ac- 
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cidentally by the wayside, and bear fruit according to the food with 
which chance provides it; but the prevailing opinion that it only 
grows wild, and is incapable of cultivation, is quite erroneous. 

Four things are necessary to the inculcation of the reading habit in 
the deaf as a class : — 

first. A recognition by teachers of the importance of the habit. 

Second. The systematic teaching of reading both as an end in 
itself and with a view to the further ends to which it may be the 
means. 

Third. Teachers who are capable of arousing in their pupils a de- 
sire to read, and of leading them to the proper kind of reading. 

fourth. A properly selected library. 

As to the first requisite, it would seem that there could be no dif- 
ference of sentiment among teachers ; but this Congress would be as- 
tonished, should I give the names of some of the prominent members 
of the profession who, on being interrogated, have acknowleged that 
they have given the subject no consideration. Of those who do claim 
to recognize the value of the habit, very few have shown the faith 
that is in them through their works. It would seem that our leading 
teachers, who have attained distinction for work done under their 
special methods, have been too much engrossed in developing and ex- 
ploiting these methods to appreciate the fact that, however effective 
they may be, the finishing, perfecting touches can come only through 
the reading habit, while the rank and file will not move until they 
do. 

The second requisite is a system. A single teacher, having a class 
for the whole or greater part of its course, might, by virtue of his 
personality and without any systematic effort, interest his pupils in 
books, and crystallize that interest into the reading habit; but under 
our system of grading, where no one teacher has any one child for a 
great length of time, a desire aroused in a pupil under one teacher 
is very likely to be starved out under the one who next has him. To 
do much good, there must be co-operation by all the teachers; and, for 
people effectively to co-operate, a clearly defined system is necessary. 

What should this system be, when should the work begin, and how 
should it be conducted ? 

Everything from the beginning should be the motto of the teacher. 
This does not mean everything at once, but that, from the start, the 
teacher should keep in view not only what pupils can do in the 
present, but also what they will be expected to do in the future. 
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The first exercise in language may be made introductory to the most 
advanced reading. To illustrate, suppose you are teaching John his 
own name, and, after he has come to recognize the relationship of the 
word to himself, you recollect that you have a book with the name 
in it, not standing alone, but connected with other words in a sen- 
tence. Show him the word, and the desire of the child to know what 
the book says about one who bears the same name as himself will be 
his first impulse towards a desire to read. 

Even in advance of any language work whatever, the inculcation 
of the reading habit may begin. Miss Alice F. Hudson advances in 
the Aducator for June, 1893, a suggestive idea on this point. She 


says >= 





The power to read seems to have its proper ning in the kindergarten. It 


is there that a child is led to form a habit of making mental pictures from forms 


that are merely suggestive. ‘The cube, for instance, is to him at one time a house, 
at another a loaf of bread, or a street-car, or the head of a hammer. 


] ] 


When a child begins to read, words and phrases become the symbols. Now, 






evidently, the pleasure a person derives from reading is in proportion to the com- 
pleteness and variety of the mental pictures produced by what he reads. So the 
child who begins primary work with the habit of mind picture-making already 
formed enters happily and naturally into his inheritance of books, ready to appre- 
ciate figurative language and to absorb, unconsciously, abstract ideas. 


This suggests, apart from the new value thus placed upon kinder- 
garten work for deaf children, the importance of developing the 
imagination of our pupils in other ways, if we would make reading 
enjoyable and profitable to them. ‘The age at which deaf children 
enter school is that at which the imagination is most active in the 
hearing child; and that an effort at this time, on the part of our teach- 
ers, to arouse it in their pupils would be successful, cannot be doubted. 
The agencies would be just such “ make-believe” games as hearing 
children play, kindergarten work, theatrical representations, pictures, 
the telling of stories by signs in manual schools, and, as early as 
possible, that kind of reading and those forms of composition most 
conducive to the purpose. 

Where the training of the imagination has been neglected until the 
pupils have reached the advanced grades, it is well-nigh impossible to 
interest them in books. The difficulty is especially great in pupils 
coming from classes in which they have been required to memorize 
the words of their lessons, and repeat them verbatim. This I have 
overcome in a number of bright pupils by requiring them to show, by 
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means of rough drawings on slate or paper, the scene, incident, or 
person described in the book. I would also describe in writing a 
picture which they had never seen, and require them to draw the 
picture and compare their productions, when finished, with the orig- 
inal. The fact that there were pictures in words came to most of 
them as a revelation. A rivalry ensued to see who could most ex- 
actly reproduce in his drawing the idea expressed in the language. 
The result of the work has been a great improvement in their power 
to form mental pictures, and a consequent increase of their interest in 
reading books and in their ability to profit by the study of text- 
books. 

The teacher should aim to interest the child in books as soon as 
he enters school. There should be an abundance of picture-books 
for the class, and each pupil should be given one for his very own. 
The pride of possession will beget an affection for it that will extend 
more or less to other books. He will pore over it in his spare mo- 
ments, and, as he adds to his vocabulary, will pick out the new 
words, and thereafter take a personal interest in them because they 
are in Azs book. If it has been properly selected, and is not too diffi- 
cult, the disconnected words will gradually grow together, until the 
child comprehends all that is in it; and his frequent reading of it will 
make it much clearer than it would otherwise be. 

The reading of this book should not be a set task. The keystone 
of the reading habit must have “ pleasure,” not “duty,” inscribed upon 
it. No child ever learned to love books who read because he was 
obliged to. The exercise of a little sympathetic interest on the part 
of the teacher will go far towards arousing an interest in the pupil. 
Perhaps there is a picture of a dog in the book. The teacher won- 
ders what its name is. The child will be all eagerness to discover it 
for her, and will, if necessary, look at every word in the book in the 
attempt. Or there is a picture of a boy in the water, and the teacher 
wonders how he happened there. The child’s desire to know is also 
aroused, and he straightway endeavors to find out. It is little things 
like these that count in the education of very young children. 

A part of each day should be set apart for reading in school under 
the teacher’s supervision, and there should be reading circles and 
other devices for inducing pupils to read out of school. In the 
Educator for March, 1893, Miss Talcott, of Rochester, N.Y., tells 
how these circles are conducted in the school there: — 
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Five evenings in the week the children have an hour before bed-time for read- 
ing. This exercise the youngest do not take part in; but all over seven years of 
age are gathered together, the girls in the girls’ play-room and the boys in the 
boys’ play-room. They make a pretty picture, seated in groups, watching atten- 
tively the reader, who puts into the reading as much expression as his understand- 
ing of the language renders possible. The children having the most imagination 
make the best readers. At present the girls are reading “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
and the boys a book of fairy tales. 


There should be a carefully graded course of reading, both as re- 
gards difficulty of the language and the subject-matter of the books. 
That the progress of the child may be continuous, there should be a 
clear understanding of what is expected of each class ; and the course 
should proceed by easy gradations from the simplest language in 
the lowest classes to the most difficult in the highest. 

The study of text-books should be used as a means of making it 
easier for the child to read other books. ‘The understanding of lan- 
guage and the mental acuteness gained through the effort to compre- 
hend a fact stated in a lesson will help him to follow, without effort, 
the story in his reading-book. For this reason I believe text-books 
should be given our children much earlier than is usually done, and 
that the practice of unduly simplifying the language of the lessons 
should be abandoned. 

A course of parallel reading in connection with a study may be 
made to serve the double purpose of amplifying the facts of the text- 
book and of interesting the child in reading of.a solid, helpful char- 
acter. There are now published numerous simple story-books, 
having for their purpose the teaching of facts in science, history, 
geography, etc., in an interesting manner; and the wise teacher will 
make abundant use of them. 

The best possible system for teaching reading will be a failure 
without efficient teachers. They must, in addition to the qualities 
required in other work, be themselves interested in books. One who 
does not love reading can do little toward inculcating a love for it 
in others. The fact that a teacher has this power should be one of 
his strongest recommendations with his superiors. 

As to the library, it should be a small one. Of making many 
books there is no end, but the number of really good books for chil- 
dren is small. If it were infinite, of what use to provide more than 
the pupils can enjoy? It were better to pay good prices for a small 
number of good books than to have a large quantity of cheap and 
trashy or, so far as the deaf are concerned, useless ones. A model 
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library would consist of about five hundred volumes, among which 
would be some suited to every taste and to every degree of develop- 
ment in ability to comprehend language and grasp ideas. They 
should be, as far as possible, well illustrated, printed, and bound; 
for the first impression a child receives of a book from its appearance 
often determines its value to him, and the esthetic training through 
association with beautiful books is not to be despised. Five hundred 
dollars or less would purchase such a library. The sum is not half 
the salary of one teacher for a single year; while, if properly used, 
the books will do the work of many teachers for many years. 

The collection of such a library is no easy task; yet one who un- 
dertakes it will be astonished at discovering the number of books 
published for normal children that are fully as simple in language, 
more interesting in contents, better illustrated, and lower in price 
than anything prepared specially for the deaf. This I have discov- 
ered through my work as member of a committee appointed by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf to collect a model library for exhibition in Chicago this sum- 
mer. Over three hundred volumes have been obtained, and are 
now at the Liberal Arts Building of the Columbian Exposition, 
where I trust, all teachers of the deaf will examine them. The As- 
sociation has published a catalogue of the books for distribution to 
all who may desire it. It is hoped that this move will lead to good 
results,— that, it being made easy for teachers to find suitable books 
for their pupils, they will make an effort to interest them in read- 
ing. They who do not will certainly be lacking in the performance 
of a duty. 





THIRD DAY. 


The Congress was called to order by the President on Friday, July 
21, at 9 AM. Prayer was offered by Mr. W. A. Cochrane, of Wis- 
consin. ‘The minutes of the second day’s proceedings were read and 
approved. The papers appointed for the day were then read. 

Mr. Edmund Lyon, of Rochester, N.Y., delivered an address upon 


the Lyon Phonetic Manual; and the principles of the system were 


exemplified by a pupil of the Western New York Institution, who had 
mastered the Manual.* 

Dr. A. G. Bell, of Washington, announced that Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
President of the Congress, had been elected President of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


The announcement was received with applause, and Dr. Gillett re- 
sponded in a brief address. 

Mr. Crouter, from the committee appointed to prepare resolutions 
concerning the death of Miss Garrett, reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted, the members of the Congress 


rising : — 


Whereas, our friend and coworker, Miss Emma Garrett, Principal of the Home 
for Teaching Deaf Children to Speak before they are of School Age, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the midst of an active and useful life has suddenly been called away; and, 


Whereas, by her untimely end, the profession has suffered the loss of an en- 


thusiastic, devoted, and cultured teacher and organizer, the World’s Congress of 


Instructors of the Deaf an earnest, indefatigable, and sympathetic member, and the 
community a noble example of true, womanly character,— therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of this Congress place on record their recognition 
of the great value of Miss Garrett’s services in the cause of the instruction of the 
deaf, their high appreciation of the power of her life and influence upon her asso- 
ciates and pupils, and their sincere sympathy with her atilicted family in the great 
bereavement they have so suddenly been called upon to bear. 


* A full exposition of the Lyon Phonetic Manual is given in “ Circular of Information, No. 2, 
1891,’’ of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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esolved, That copies of these resolutions be transmitted to Miss Mary S. 
Garrett, sister and associate of the deceased in her chosen life-work, to the other 
members of her family, and to the directors of the home and school of which she 
was the honored and beloved principal. 

A. L. E. CROUTER, 

SARAH FULLER, 

ANNA M. BLACK, 
Committee. 


The Congress then adjourned to Monday morning. 
The following papers were read the third day. 


ORAL WORK IN ORAL SCHOOLS: HOW FAR 
SUCCESSFUL? 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE CLARKE INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


If the term “success” is to be applied to nothing less than “the 
accomplishment of what is attempted,” few men in any field of labor, 
and certainly educators less than men in most professions, would be 
willing to declare their own success. Rarely would a man allow that 
his aims had been no higher than his attainments. It is well for the 
work of the world that our visions are so often beyond our realiza- 
tions. They are always before us with the allurements of mountain 
peak beyond mountain peak, each summit gained showing heights 
beyond never before descried. In our special work the standard 
set is far higher than it was twenty-five years ago. It will be still 
higher twenty-five years hence. 

So long as the mental power of pupils and the teaching ability of 
instructors range from the region of zero upward without limit, no 
exact standard can be established ; but, in the mind of our questioner, 
the query, How far is oral work in oral schools successful? must have 
been based upon standards established by the concurrent opinions of 
educators of the deaf, by which the possible attainments of pupils 
under favorable conditions as they now exist are supposed to be 
measured. Oral work, we also assume, was here intended to refer 
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to the oral method in its application to all school-room instruction, 
not to the narrow range of mere drill in the pronunciation of words. 

The work of any school, be it common or special, of the primary 
grade or the college, has, as its legitimate purpose, the education of 
its pupils,— the training of the body, mind, and heart,—so training 
these three parts of the child’s being that each shall become the 
ready servant of the others, and the whole being become the ready 
servant of God and fellow-man. This training must of necessity be 
first that of the Jody, second that of the md, and last that of the 
heart. The question then stands, How far has been and is the work 
of oral schools for the deaf successful in these respects? How far 
has the oral method succeeded in educating its pupils? 

First. In addition to the care for the general healthy development 
of the body, which belongs alike to all methods, there is to be con- 
sidered that preparatory training of hand and eye which is now 
deemed an important part of all early school work. This preparatory 
training has assuredly received its strongest impulse in oral schools 
and at the hands of oral teachers. By it the Zavd is trained through 
easy steps of gymnastic movements to that ready obedience of the 
mind which is immediately applicable to the formation of letters in 
writing ; through cultivation of touch to the perception of positions 
and actions of the organs used in speech; while the eye, through 
study of color, form, size, and motion, is fitted for its work of 
observation of the written and spoken forms of language. If there 
is mental culture to be gained in the perception of form and in the 
control of the hand, which is sought for pupils under all systems, 
there is, surely, additional culture, if the study of positions and 
actions of the organs of speech be added to this preparatory work. 
Much valuable alertness of mind is gained in this way. 

It is claimed by some that the use of the organs of respiration for 
speech purposes strengthens them for vital purposes. Some medical 
authorities claim to have abundant proof of this from their own 
actual observation. 

The success of the so-called manual training of later school life 
must depend largely on the combined result of the general physical 
and mental training, and is, therefore, hampered directly only by 
failure in these directions. 

Second, The mental culture of the pupil is that on which, in 
general, educators write most, and in regard to which most theories 


are advanced. Can the mental culture of a deaf child be successful 
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when confined to instruction under the oral method,—that method 
which gives instruction only through spoken and written language? 
The preparatory sense training above alluded to has certainly been 
carried on in connection with this method. In most schools the 
comprehension and use of a language (English in the schools of this 
country) are accepted as the measure of mental development. No 
one familiar with the oral schools of this country to-day will attempt 
>to deny that English can be and is taught by the oral method; and 
only he who is familiar with the latest work of schools in this coun- 
try, under all methods, should assume the right to declare that it is 
done with least success in oral schools. Language-teaching under 
~the oral method can always claim for itself a certain naturalness; for 
it constantly presents to the child’s mind the spoken and written 
forms of the language which he is to use,—that language which is 
his birthright, his native tongue as much as it is that of his brothers 
and sisters. History, the sciences, and mathematics are certainly 
within the grasp of the pupil who understands and uses language, 
and to just the extent to which he does understand and use it. No 
method makes the dull child other than dull, nor gives to the teacher 
of average ability other than average ability. 

It is sometimes claimed that the amount of labor and expense re- 
quired to teach pupils by the oral method is greater than is commen- 
surate with the results obtained. It has, so far as we know, never 
been demonstrated that the method of instruction determines the per 
capita cost. Too many differences, besides the single one of method, 
exist in the conduct of the various schools to make possible any accu- 
rate comparison of expense. It would seem that in efforts to com- 
pensate, so far as may be, the misfortunes of so unfortunate a class, 

>the purpose should be to give them the best, even were it proved 
that in this matter, as in most others, the best costs most. We be- 
lieve there are cases in regard to which one might be pardoned for 
using the seemingly extravagant language of Horace Mann at the 
opening of a reformatory: ‘All this money is well spent if it saves 
one boy.” Some one asked him afterwards if he did not put it 
rather high,— $50,000 to save one boy? “Not if it were my boy.” 
In no department of educational work have greater strides been 
made during the last decade than in our own. Educators of the deaf 
realize most fully the great needs of the class; and it is they who 
urge most strongly that time and labor be spent, not grudgingly, but 
lavishly, to supply these needs to the fullest possible extent. 
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Third. ‘The moral training of the deaf child is certainly greatly 
dependent upon his mental development. Next to that unconscious 
tuition, which the teacher is always affording his pupil, moral truths 
can be best communicated through the medium of language; and 
spoken language has the great advantage of concentrating the pupil’s 
attention on the teacher’s face, where emotions express themselves 
most naturally. The eagerness with which little children in their 


first and second years in school receive such moral and religious in-; 


Struction is a most convincing proof of the possibility of moral train- 
ing for very little children under the oral system. No such proof can 
be needed in the case of older pupils who have acquired language. 
There are certainly educational successes and failures in oral 
schools. No school of any sort or of any grade ever lacked either. 
Careful observation leads us to believe that the relative proportion is 
not materially affected by the method employed. Pupils dull under 





+ 


one method do not prove prodigies of intellectual acumen under any ~ 


other; and bright pupils grow brighter, whatever be the method 
under which a wise and skilful teacher offers instruction. 

Oral work, at least to any considerable extent, began in this coun- 
try in oral schools, and has spread from them. ‘This was natural, for 
any method takes deepest root and is developed most successfully in 
soil unoccupied by previous growths. If oral work were to be con- 
sidered with reference only to the giving of the power of speech, a 
school in which speech is the only means of communication between 
officer and officer, and between officers and pupils, cannot fail to be 
best fitted to foster the speech habit,—that habit of mind which 
causes the eye instinctively to seek the lips for information, and spon- 
taneously to seek expression for its thoughts in spoken words. 

[f our subject had to do with the long years after school, we should 
be forced to urge that the ease of oral communication, which is the 
result of such a well-formed speech habit, increases the percentage 
of those who enter hearing schools, and for all gives advantage which 
results in gain in language greater than would otherwise be the case. 

If it be granted that body, mind, and heart can be developed under 
the oral method, what more need be said? Only this: that if, with 
this general development, speech and lip-reading have become the 
natural method of communication, the pupils going out from our 
schools are thereby better fitted for life among a people who speak 
and are spoken to, and whose ordinary means of expression is spoken 
English, 


i 
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But it is the imperfections rather than the successes of a teacher’s 
work that are impressed upon his own mind. Standing at the close 
of the first quarter-century of oral work for the deaf in America, there 
is ample cause for regret that these imperfections have been so many 
and so great. Criticism and comparison from those without have 
only served to stimulate to better work ; but low standards, ignorance 
of methods, and lack of skill on the part of the workers themselves 
have proved serious hindrances. Despite this, much has been accom- 
plished. The number of pupils placed under oral instruction in- 
creases year by year; the standards of work are higher than they 
~ have ever been before,— better language, better speech, better voices, 
better lip-reading ; and at no previous period have so many and so 
high a grade of teachers been employed in this work. 

Another quarter of a century would assuredly make more manifest 
the inherent possibilities of the successful education of the deaf under 
the oral method. 


ORAL WORK IN ORAL SCHOOLS: HOW FAR 
SUCCESSFUL? 


BY ELLA CELYNDA JORDAN, 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


In any discussion of this question, the matter of beginning instruc- 
tion to a little deaf learner has probably as much interest as any 
other phase of the work. Nearly every visitor to schools where 
speech is taught remarks, “I would like to see how you begin, how 
you give the idea of making conscious sounds.” It is quite possible 
that the responses to this wish are as varied as the number of schools. 
While the end to be obtained, the production of articulate speech, 
is the same everywhere, and the means for its accomplishment differ 
but little, there is still opportunity for each teacher to discover new 
and suggestive ways of working ; and it is a pleasure to know that 
teachers of articulation are enthusiastically devoted to their work. 

The following is a brief outline of one of the ways of beginning 
this instruction. The teacher, placing the child’s forefinger upon his 
~ (the teacher’s) trachea, at the lowest point where it may be felt, keep- 
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ing the mouth parts soft and natural, and dropping the jaw slightly, 
gives the sound of 4 in father or tin up. After several repetitions of 
the sound, the child, still keeping his finger upon the teacher’s throat, 
places the forefinger of his other hand upon his own throat, and at- 
tempts to produce the vowel. As a rule, these first attempts are suc- 
cessful, as the sounds resulting are those which the child has prob- 
ably made unconsciously many times before. Slight changes in the 
position of the tongue or lips, or both, while care is exercised to 
avoid all forced or unnatural conditions of either, result in the produc- 
tion of the greater number of vowel elements with ease and accuracy. 
Nearly all of the consonant elements are taught as interruptions or 
as modifications of the vowels; and the child is led on through fre- 
quent repetitions of a variety of vocal exercises, such as infants prac- 
tise before pronouncing words, to a fluent utterance of syllables, 
words, phrases, and sentences. 

From this point the processes by which speech is developed in the 
deaf and in the hearing child are similar in many respects. Hearing 
infants watch the mouths of their mothers and nurses with apparently 
as much care, when trying to imitate sounds, as do deaf children. 
They require many repetitions of the simplest words before they 
venture to reproduce them, and the broken English which one often 
hears from prattlers of three and four years of age is a forcible re- 
minder of a deaf child’s first attempt at independent expression of 
thought by speech. Increased fluency follows an increasing vocabu- “ 
lary; and it is through the constant use of words expressive of the v 
child’s conditions, wants, and ideas, aided by the skill of a sympa- 
thetic teacher, that speech is made for him the most direct and the 
easiest means of communication with all about him. 

The measure of success attending oral work, about which it has 
been my privilege to know, has been shown in various ways,—in the, 
ability of the pupils, while in school, to recite orally, to take part in 
oral conversations, and to give orally detailed accounts of what they 
have seen or experienced, and to pass from schools for the deaf into 
schools for hearing children, where all were strangers, make them- 
selves understood, do the work precisely as those about them were 
required to do, and graduate with honors. 

Others whose school-days are over depend upon the use of in- 
telligible speech in their intercourse with their families, friends, v 
employers, and persons whom they meet in social or business re- 
lations. 





ORAL WORK IN SCHOOLS USING THE COM- 
BINED SYSTEM. 


BY W. G. JENKINS, M.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB, HARTFORD, CONN. 


“Our little systems have their day; 
4 7? 


They have their day, and cease to be.” 


In the one effort, supreme, constant, and intense, of teaching the 
deaf to read, write, and think in the language of their country, I rec- 


ognize one common ground upon which all teachers of the deaf may 
harmoniously stand and work together. The mastery of language 
in its written and printed forms must be the chief thing, the end and 
the beginning of all systems, methods, devices, and expedients de- 
signed for the particular work in which we are engaged. Admitting 


this, then, as the szme gua non of every school, I am ready to enter 
heartily and cheerfully upon any other branch of instruction that 
shall add to the intelligence, comfort, moral force, and money-mak- 
ing power of the children that come to us for instruction. I trust 
the day is gone, and gone forever, if such a day really ever existed, 
when we who prefer eclectic methods shall for a moment question 
the success of our oral friends in teaching speech and in teaching by 
speech. They are doing good, honest work, in an efficient way, the 
results evidently justifying them in the methods they pursue. At the 
same time I shall demand for myself and coworkers a recognition 
of the fact that we are not one whit less successful in teaching Eng- 
lish. We have had visitors from the oral schools of New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania: they have examined our work, have 
read compositions extemporized for their benefit, have held in their 
own hands and, in many instances, have carried away the original 
work of our pupils; and such visitors can, and, in all honor, are bound 
to, concede to us that general average of success which we are very 
ready to admit belongs to them. I do not wish, however, to lay too 
much stress upon this word success ; for I am too conscious that in 
all our schools, under whatever system carried on, one may find 
> mixed English by the basketful. 
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One of the reforms demanded among us at the present time is 
that the distinction now current of teaching speech and teaching by 
speech must be blotted out. It has ceased to be true with us at Hart- 
ford; for our pupils get information, mental discipline, instruction in 
colloquial language by articulation, and throughout the day speech 
is kept going among us with a growing purpose to make it more and 
more popular. By submitting to this distinction, our schools are 
made to appear in public reports as teaching articulation simply as 
a dead mechanical drill, having no didactive use or function what- 
ever, an exercise in vocal gymnastics, to be suppressed as soon as the 
short time allotted to it is over. That impression must be removed. 
We must refuse to place ourselves under any such classification, for it 
is both incorrect and misleading. Articulation in combined schools 


- 


or . . » ° ° * fe ore v 
does not differ in kind from articulation in oral schools. The differ- 


ence is altogether.one of degree. 

(1) In New York, New England, and Pennsylvania there have 
been at work certain tendencies, greatly to the disadvantage of our 
eclectic schools; and these disadvantages are plainly the result of our 
attitude toward speech. ‘There are scattered all over our country a few 
deaf-born children surrounded from their earliest infancy with unusual 
advantages, children whose education has been begun generations 
before they were born, children like Helen Keller, who, I am in- 
formed, inherits on the one side the genius of the Adamses and 
Everetts of Massachusetts, and on the other has the benefit of a long 
line of Swiss schoolmasters; and such children enter school with 
speech. They have not been found in eclectic schools, for the simple 
reason that speech has held too incidental a place among us. Oral- 
ism has had the full benefit of all such pupils, and will continue to 
have until we make adequate provision for them. As an illustration 
of what can be done for a deaf child by persistent devotion to teach- 
ing speech, the exhibition of exceptional pupils at Lake George 
and elsewhere may serve a very noble purpose; but it ought to be 


made unequivocally plain that the speech and lip-reading thus | 


presented are the result of long years of home training, and are not a 
school product solely. There can be no moral justification for sup- 
pressing facts of this character. 

(2) A second fact worth noting is the general admission, even 
among oralists, that there are what are called oral failures. Just 
what per cent. of the whole number fall into this category no one has 
been able to decide. Dr. Bliss, in his examination of the pupils of 
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the Pennsylvania Institution, found twenty-one oral failures ; but he 
does not tell us what per cent. of this number is of the number ad- 
mitted to the oral department. There are many interesting facts in 
this report, and I wish some one competent to discuss it would give 
us a more detailed statement of the bearings of the several facts re- 
ported upon the teaching of speech. This final paragraph (p. 10) 
deserves special attention : — 


In many instances [of oral failure] the causes may lie hidden deeply in some a¢ro- 
phied cerebral centre [Italics mine] ; but it should certainly encourage the oral teacher 
to know that in other cases, and perhaps a large proportion, too, the causes of fail- 
ure are mechanical and within easy reach. 


There is a suggestion here that the irregularities discovered by 
this examination are accompanied by impairment or weakening of 
the thinking power, but this point was not fully developed. 

Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, in a paper on “ The Palate” read before 
the Medical Society of that city, maintains that defective or mis- 
shapen palates are an indication of nervous debility or impairment 
somewhere ; of a neurotic condition ; of some loose spot in the brain. 
There were only ten defective palates among the pupils examined by 
Dr. Bliss ; but it is worthy of note that none of them were in the oral 
department, though two of them were oral failures. ‘The most start- 
ling thing said by Dr. Crothers was that fifty-six per cent. of the deaf 
revealed defects of the character he indicated. This statement was 
challenged ; and in a letter to Mr. A. S. Clark, of the H artforSchool, 
Dr. Crothers responds, naming Dr. Talbot, Professor in the Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, as authority for the statement that fifty-six 
per cent. of the deaf were thus afflicted. By the courtesy of Dr. 
Crothers, I was permitted to take Dr. Talbot’s book on “ Irregulari- 
ties of the Teeth and Jaws” for private perusal; and, while I cannot 
find any evidence of the percentage of misshapen palates indicated 
by Dr. Crothers, I do find that in an examination of 1,935 cases of 
~deaf-mutes, by Dr. Talbot, fifty-six per cent. reveal hints of defect that 
may or may not appear in later life, according to the circumstances 
of their bringing up or the manner of their education. In one aspect 
of the case, it might be more politic to suppress facts of this charac- 
ter, and hide them altogether from public view; but it is the business 
of the teacher, so far as he can, to prevent all such tendencies from 
developing, to see to it that there shall be as little strain as possible 
on the enfeebled parts, and that every opportunity be given to 
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strengthen and overcome these physiological defects to which all 
children are more or less liable. The independent work of three such 
men as Dr. Bliss, Dr. Crothers, and Dr. Talbot, and their indepen- 
dent conclusions, open up a very serious question,— one, indeed, that 
needs far more attention than it has yet received. One of the lessons 
for us in eclectic schools is that, if we delay our plain obligation in 
the teaching of speech, it will only be a question of time when we’ 
shall lose much of our best material, and be compelled to receive all 
these oral failures. 

(3) A third disadvantage that will certainly come upon us when 
pure oral schools become established in competition with our institu- 
tions will be the loss of the semi-mutes and the semi-deaf. I know 
that this point has been denied repeatedly ; but beginning in 1872, 
and each year afterward till 1886, the Tabular Statement of the 
American Annals of the Deaf, published in January of each year, con- 
tained a column giving the number of semi-mutes in each institution. 
I have made a comparative statement of the number of semi-mutes in 
the schools of New England and in three representative institutions 
in New York State for the fourteen years covering this period. Dur- 
ing this time 7.55 per cent. of the pupils at Hartford were semi- 
mutes; 28.6 per cent. at Northampton; 21 per cent. at the 
Horace Mann School; 24.76 per cent. at the Whipple School ; 
40.39 per cent. at the Rhode Island School. In New York we 
find the average to be 10.47 at the New York Institution, 17.63 
at the Lexington Avenue School, and 13.19 for the nine years 
after the founding of the Western New York Institution at Roches- 
ter. In 1883 the Lexington Avenue School reported 14.2 per 
cent. of its pupils semi-mutes, and Rochester 12.59 per cent.; but in 
1884 and 1885 there is a striking increase in this percentage, and we 
have 21.39 per cent. and 23.30 per cent. respectively for the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School, and 23.45 per cent. and 21.71 per cent. for these 
two years at Rochester. The reports stop at a very interesting time, 
and I have been wondering what could be the reason for the suppres- 
sion of the number of semi-mutes in these annual reports. The table 
reveals one fact sufficiently plain ; namely, that, in these two districts 
where oral schools and eclectic schools are found in competition, the 
oral schools have a great advantage over us inthe number of semi- 
mutes. I am not making this statement for any other purpose than to 
remind our combined schools that this disadvantage has come to us by 
our own fault. Had those who were in charge in 1870 taken hold of 
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this matter of articulation as vigorously as it is pushed by us at Hart- 
ford to-day, this disparity in the number of semi-mutes might have 
been prevented. 

I submit for your consideration the following table showing the 
percentage of semi-mutes at the several New England schools 
and at three representative schools in New York State. The per- 
centages are based upon the Tabular Statements of the American 
Annals. 


TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF SEMI-MuTES IN NEW ENG- 
LAND SCHOOLS AND IN THREE REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS OF 
New YorK STATE FROM 1872-85. 





~ E = = 5 & 

= 4 3 2 ‘a 3 

fs |2)| is a 
1872, 6.84 | 80.43 | 17-77 — _ 25.00 6.03 | 22.64 —_ 
1873, 5:86 | 33-33 | 18.00 | — _— 25.CcO §:9§5 | 27.50| — 
1874, 8.21 | 38.02 | 25.86 | — —_ 55:55 | 8.22-| 12.50) — 
1875 7-19 | 41.42 | 23.07 | — — | 33:33 | 9-35 | 10.67) — 
1876, 6.32 | 34.61 | 25.96) — — 30.76 | 10.73 | 14.28 — 
1877 6.42 | 28.76 | 26.32 —_ -- 30.77 | 11.68 | 16.36 | 11.62 
1878, 6.21 | 23.53 | 22.75 | 57.14 | 27.27 | 29.41 | 1282 | 19.09 7.77 
1879, 6:10 | 13.95 | 17-73 | 50.00 | 22.22 | 20.00 9.52 | 16.11 | 10.25 
1880, 10.05 | 17.24 | 19.35 | 53-54 | 31.57 | 18.75 | 10.55 | 15.78 9.32 
1551 8.92 | 13.33 | 19.28 | 46.42 | 31.57 6.66 | 10.48 | 20.0 7.03 
1882, ‘ 10.05 | 18.47 | 20.45 | 27.57 | 24.00 | 16.16 | 10.48 | 13.12 | 14.39 
1883, . — 21.21 | 22.47 | 36.36 | 21.42 _: 10.00 | 14.20 | 12.59 
64, . . 7.14 | 18.08 | 17.62 | 24.24 _ 12.50 | 11.04 | 21.39 | 23.45 
[S55 s « 8.83 | 18.01 | 17.39 | 27.58 8.88 8.33 | 19.80 | 23.30 | 21.71 


Average, . 7-55 | 28.60 | 21.00 | 40.39 | 20.87 | 23.86 | 70.47 | 17 
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(4) There is another note of warning for us in certain oral tenden- 
cies manifested here in New England, and it would be folly for us to 
shut our eyes to the very obvious logic of the situation. Of the 
pupils that appeared before the Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
in 1867, the one that attracted particular attention was a little girl. 
The pupils that appeared in Boston to illustrate visible speech were 
young ladies. The bright and particular star of oralism at the Artic- 
ulation Convention in New York City was a young lady. The ma- 
jority of those pupils who have appeared at Lake George have been 
girls. The four pupils from the Pennsylvania Institution at Lake 
George in 1891 were girls. The three pupils in 1892 were girls. The 
special representative of the Whipple School was a young lady. The 
brilliant lip-reader from Boston was a young lady. 

The pupils that took an oral part in the public exercises of two 
institutions in the fall of 1892 were young girls. In an article on the 
Horace Mann School in the New York Judependent, in the fall of 
1892, every allusion, every reference, is to females. In a pamphlet 
on the results of oral teaching the letters are all from young ladies. 
The best articulators and lip-readers in the Hartford School to-day 
are girls; and among her graduates ladies far surpass the men in” 


these two accomplishments. The system, then, that attracts to itself _ 


the largest proportion of females, has a palpable advantage in the 
work of oral teaching. In 1870, when the American Annals began to 
furnish a Tabular Statement of our schools, the proportion of females 
in the following schools was: Hartford, 40.1 per cent. ; Northampton, 
41.48 ; Lexington Avenue School, 43.63; New York Institution, 
41.14. The old New York Institution after 1870 gradually loses in 
the number of its girl pupils, until in 1893 only 30.54 per cent. were 


females ; 


; while Lexington Avenue reported 49.23 per cent., and Roch- 


ester 44.07. This last, let me add, is just about the normal percentage 
of females in our schools. Any report on this old and famous New 
York school, any reflection upon its work, that failed to note a fact 
of such importance as this, ought to meet with the condemnation it 
deserves. It is interesting to watch the play of the forces at work 
in our educational system from 1870 down to the present time; and I 
submit the following exhibit from the tables found in the American 
Annals, showing the preponderance of females taught by the oral 


method, and probably attracted by it: — 
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TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES IN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DeEAF IN NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK. 


Northampton. 
Horace Mann. 
proved. 


Hartford. 
Rochester. 


39-07 


39-56 


41.506 

16.96 
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TABLE SHOWING ORAL ADVANTAGE OVER COMBINED SCHOOLS IN 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS. 


of 


ag 


Average Perce 
age of Femal 


Average Per 


Hartford, 17.86 


9 
ww 


Northampton, .. . 17-63 76.23 8.37 Over Hartford. 
Horace Mann, .. . 21. | 53-90 74.90 


Whipple School, . . 3.86 | 35.78 59.64 


Rhode Island, .. . 3.7 | 53-56 102.61 


Portland, <..« < % « : | 46.36 67. 


New York Institution, | 37-48 17-95 
{ Over New York 
) Institution. 


r ; , - . Over New York 
Western New York, | 44.86 58.05 | Tastitenion. 


New York Improved, . 14.94 62. 


[Here follows in the manuscript a table compiled from the tabular statements 
of the Azna/s, 1870-93, and giving the statistics upon which all the percentages 
of this paper are based. As the volumes of the Azma/s containing these statis- 
tics are readily accessible, the printing of this table is deemed unnecessary.] 


In the twenty-three years from 1870 to the present time the num- 
ber of females at Hartford was never less than 38 per cent. of the 
whole number of pupils, and never rose above 42 per cent. The 
record at Northampton begins at 41 per cent., but was never so low 
again. It has gone as high as 52 per cent., and during the past eight 
years the females have averaged 50 percent. At the various schools 
in New England we have the following averages for the period from 
1870 to 1893 :— 
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If it were possible to put in the form of percentage the relative 
standing of graduates in eclectic and in oral schools, it could easily 
be shown that in scholarship, in social influence, in business capacity, 
in literary standing, in the possession of property, and in affecting 
public opinion the graduates of our eclectic schools are far ahead. 

Now, in the face of these facts, the necessity of a radical change in 
our manner of teaching articulation cannot be questioned. The bane 
of our present system is the existence of two departments working 
out of sympathy and out of connection with each other. These de- 
partments have rooms set aside where, for a short time each day, 
pupils are drilled in articulation and lip-reading. The interruption 
of the regular classes, the incidental disorder from pupils coming and 
going to the articulation-rooms, the dissatisfaction and impatience of 
the teachers under what is considered wasted time, the disinclination 
of pupils to leave their classes at times of special interest, all militate 
against any chance of making the teaching of speech an integral part 
of a pupil’s education. Just think of a rich State with more than 
three hundred and fifty pupils in attendance at the State Institution, 
“and only three articulation teachers; of several other rich States, with 
more than two hundred and fifty pupils each, and only two articula- 
tion teachers, and of others, some with more than two hundred and 
some more than one hundred and fifty pupils each, and only one 
articulation teacher ! 

Such provision as that for teaching speech is enough to bring the 
‘whole system of eclectic schools into utter contempt. The time for a 


change is now. Every teacher must become as conversant with meth- 
-ods of teaching speech, as well versed in the subject of articulation, 
as in the use of signs, spelling, and all the methods now current of 
__ teaching English. The department system has had its day: let it go. 
“The time has come when the whole work of a class must be, carried 


on by its regular teachers; and they are equal to it. Hire special 
experts during the period of transition, if you please, but let them 
pass from room to room, giving such help and such advice as the 
circumstances may require. If you ask whether articulation contains 
any power in and of itself to justify such a change, I must freely an- 
swer that its practical advantage in every-day life, and above all else 
its unquestioned influence upon the mental life of those who pursue 
it long enough, demand that it shall be used in our school-rooms and 
made to reign among us. 





ORAL WORK IN SCHOOLS USING THE COM- 
BINED SYSTEM. 


BY JOSEPH C. GORDON, M.A., PH.D., 


PROFESSOR IN THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The paper prepared by Mr. Jenkins calls for more careful consid- 
eration than can be given at this time; and I hope that later we may 
have the opportunity to examine the facts, figures, and conclu- 
sions which have been presented, and which seem to render impera- 
tive an advance in the matter of oral instruction. 

It is high time for all interested in the welfare of the deaf to under- 
stand that every school in America represented at the California 
Convention of 1886, and at subsequent conventions, is committed to 
honest, earnest, and intelligent endeavor to teach every deaf pupil 
to speak and to read from the lips. This, or nothing, is the meaning 
of the resolution of 1886, which was adopted by the unanimous vote 
of that large and representative body. This resolution, as amended 
and adopted, is as follows :— 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavor should be made in every school 
for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips by articulation 
teachers who are trained for the work, provided that pupils having sufficient hear- 
ing be taught aurally, and that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is 
plainly evident that the measure of success attained does not justify the necessary 
amount of labor. 


This was adopted seven years ago, and, in the absence of dissent, 
protest, or proposed amendment throughout these years, stands 
to-day as the declared principle and policy of our schools. Indeed, 
we have gone further; for the Conference of Principals held in Colo- 


rado in 1892 adopted the following resolution without a dissenting 
vote : — 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that in all schools for the deaf 
pupils who are able to articulate fluently and intelligibly should recite orally in 
their classes, and be encouraged to use their vocal organs on every possible 
occasion. 
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Now, in order to see to what extent these resolutions have been 
carried into effect quantitatively, and without reference to the quality 
of the work, in schools reporting to the Annals as following the com- 
bined system of instruction, I beg leave to submit a graphic chart of 
percentages based upon the statistics tabulated by Dr. E. A. Fay, in 
the American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1893. 


[For convenience and economy in printing, the following tables have been sub- 
stituted for the graphic chart.] 


PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF PUPILS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN 
ARTICULATION IN 1892-93 IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOLLOWING 
THE COMBINED SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


The number of pupils enrolled forms the denominator, the number of pupils 
receiving instruction in speech the numerator, of the fractional expression. The 
percentage is in the column at the left. 


Percentage. Name of School, ete. 
9 . . New Brunswick, 3;; North Dakota, ;'. 
13. . North Carolina, ;°;; West Virginia, 14 
14 . . Manitoba, 5. 
15 . . Michigan, 44. 
16. . Arkansas, ;47;; Iowa, 341,; Minnesota, 33. 
18 . . Ontario, 54%. 
21 . . Indiana, 3x5; Missouri, 6°;; Texas (Colored), 3 
22 . . Georgia, 2%. 
23 . . Kansas, $3,; Texas, 745. 
25 . . South Dakota, }4. 
26 . . Wisconsin, 54%. 
27 . . Louisiana, }i. 
28 . . Washington (State), 43. 
29 . . Kentucky, 3%; Ohio, 12¢; Virginia, 26. 
32 . . Western Pennsylvania, ;°8,; South Carolina, 33. 
33. . Mississippi, 34; Maryland, 33. 
39 . Pennsylvania,* 43}. 
40 . . Nebraska, ;5);. 
42 . . Alabama, $2; New Jersey, 4%. 
44 . . Oregon, 45. 
45 . . Northern New Yosk, $2; Male Catholic, Montreal, Pro: 


48 . . California, 72, 
50 . . Illinois, 239. 


*These pupils, 175 in number, are kept separate at all times from the department in which the 
sign-language is used, and are all instructed by the oral method. 
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Female Catholic, Montreal, ;7°5. 

Mackay, 7%. 

Halifax, 33. 

New England Industrial, 34. 

American Asylum, 7°'5. 

Utah, #3. 

Colorado, #$; Central New York, 199; Tennessee, 423. 
St. John’s, 27. 

Cleveland, 43. 


St. Joseph’s, $§3 


O° 





Florida, $7. 

, #4; Kendall, #3. 

Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, +23. 

National College, $3. 

New York Institution, 322 
Louis, 3§. 


Chicago 


; Ephpheta, #2; Mariz Consilia, #2; St. 


PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF PUPILS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION dy 
SPEECH IN 1892-93 IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOLLOWING THE 
CoMBINED SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


The percentage is in the column at the left. The numerator of the fraction rep- 
resents the number of pupils instructed 4y speech, the denominator represents the 


whole number of pupils enrolled. 


Percentage. 


9 
~ 


4 
a 


«J 


9 
10 
il 


13 


15 
16 
17 
18 
21 
24 
25 
26 





Name of School, ete. 
Missouri, 3-5. 
Michigan, 3); Indiana, 315. 
North Carolina, ;3;; Male Catholic, Montreal, ;$>5. 
¢ Arkansas, 73,3; Kentucky, 4,; New England Industrial, 7; ; 
{ Tennessee, fez; Western Pennsylvania, ;\4. 
Halifax, ,°;; Northern New York, <%. 
North Dakota, 5 
Louisiana, 44. 
Iowa, 35. 
( Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, ;5;; Maryland, 332; 
{ Nebraska, 43;; West Virginia, 12. 
Mackay, 35. 
Minnesota, ;°,%. 
14 


Mississippi, }4. 
Central New York, -?,;. 
Colorado, ;5;; Utah, 75. 
Florida, }¢. 

South Carolina, 23. 
Wisconsin, ;';. 
Alabama, 2%. 
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35 New Jersey, ;4/5. 

39 . . Pennsylvania,* 443. 

58 . . Female Catholic, Montreal, 345. 
67 . . St. Joseph’s, 339. 


Summing up the totals for these schools, we find an enrolment of 
7,620 pupils, of whom 3,238, or 42.4 per cent., are taught articulation, 
and 4,382, or 57.6 per cent., are not taught to speak. 

In the same schools 908, or 11.9 per cent., are taught 4y speech, 
and 6,712, or 88.1 per cent., are taught by other means. 

If we bear in mind that these totals mark an increasing percentage 
of pupils taught speech and given the opportunity to use it, the re- 
sults are gratifying; but there is room for thought and need for 
explanation when we examine the remarkable differences in the per- 
centages in different schools, committed to the same method of 
instruction, liberally supported, and presumably dealing with sub- 
stantially the same kind of material. If there are good and satisfac- 
tory reasons for these great differences, they should be made appar- 
ent. 

I take pleasure in inviting particular attention to the experience of 
the American Asylum, as illustrating what may be accomplished in 
the face of obstacles to oral work which probably do not exist to the 
same extent in the great majority of our schools, for reasons to which 
allusion has been made by Mr. Jenkins. Here the experience of a 
number of years has indicated that not less than seventy-four per 
cent. of the pupils were entitled to instruction in speech under the 
terms of the California resolution, and not less than forty-seven per 
cent. of these were born deaf. It is worth noting, too, that in this 
school every articulation pupil receives daily one-half hour’s instruction 
in reading the lips, and a separate half-hour’s drill in speech, without 
detriment to other studies. Now, this does not differ materially from 
the actual amount of instruction in speech given in pure oral schools ; 
and I, for one, am not surprised to learn that the results of this oral 
teaching compare favorably with the results in the best oral schools. 
And I trust that this example will not be lost upon schools attempt- 
ing less, and accomplishing less, than old Hartford. 

Time forbids more than a passing allusion to the quality of the 


*The 175 pupils in the Pennsylvania Institution instructed wholly by the oral method are 
separated entirely from the department in which signs are used, and constitute, in fact, the largest 
oral school in America, with one exception. 
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work done under the name of articulation teaching in many of our 
schools. 

In the State of New York alone has any attempt been made by 
authorities independent of the schools to make any examination of 
the speech of our pupils. The indications, from a confessedly super- 
ficial examination, are that, in general, there is decided room for im- 
provement both in the quality and extent of articulation teaching. 
The classes are generally too large, the time devoted to the subject 
is too short, the classification of pupils is often disadvantageous, 
the encouragement to use speech is too slight, and the supply of 
well-qualified teachers is not sufficient. In all these respects, how- 
ever, a wholesome change is in progress, in view of which we may all 
thank God, and take courage. 


THE SPEECH HABIT IN THE DEAF. 


BY EDWIN STANLEY THOMPSON, M.A., 


NORMAL STUDENT IN THE CLARKE INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
5 NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Montaigne has somewhere said, “I have gathered me a posie of 
other men’s flowers, and nothing ... but the thread that binds them is 
mine own.” I put this quotation at the head of my paper to serve, 
not as a motto for what I am about to say, but rather as a shield to 
protect me from any suspicion of trying to appropriate the thoughts 
of others. I.shall not always name the persons from whom I bor- 
row ; but, named or unnamed, I wish now, before beginning my paper, 
to thank them, one and all. 

The subject assigned me —“ The Speech Habit in the Deaf ’”’— is 
a broad one, and might easily be subdivided into several topics, each 
worthy of a longer discussion than that here allotted to the general 
subject. To only two of these sub-topics shall I give any attention ; 
namely, “The Utility of the Speech Habit to the Deaf” and “ The 
Formation of the Speech Habit in the Deaf.” 

In regard to the utility of the speech habit to the deaf let me quote 
from an article by Miss Cornelia Trask in the dznads for July, 1869: 
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Their stay in the institutions, however, is merely temporary; and, when they leave 
them, they have to compete with hearing and speaking people in the struggle for 
existence, and are continually thrown in contact with them. Then the language of 
pantomimic signs is almost valueless, widening the chasm which separates them 
from the rest of the world. Circumstances present themselves every day in the 
intercourse of life where speech may be of advantage to enable them to express 
their thoughts in the same manner as other men. When they are educated by 
means of articulation and lip-reading, they become familiar with the habits and 
thoughts of hearing people. ... They moreover have a mode of conversation which 
is more natural than the sign-language, and more easily understood by those who 
hear: they are, therefore, brought more readily into ordinary human relations, be- 
cause their language is human speech, and to the extent which they can use it they 
are understood by every man and child.... They are themselves restored to 
society, and their happiness is greatly promoted. 


In Dr. G. O. Fay’s article on the “ Education and the Care of the 
Deaf ’”’ we find the following : — 


But, conceding to the fullest extent the vividness, the naturalness, the possibili- 
ties, the value with the deaf of picture-language, of acted speech, of object-lessons, 
they are not, will never be, the current coin of communication among the hearing, 
and so of men. 

The deaf are forced by necessity of numbers to become, at some time, in some 
way, allied with verbal speech,* and must also admit it into their mental circula- 
tion, and, if possible, naturalize it. 


Sicard said,— 


So long as the deaf-mutes have not learned to make themselves understood 
audibly by the word uttered aloud, and to read our words from our lips, until 
that time they have not been restored to society at large. 


After these quotations it requires no argument to prove the utility 
of the speech habit to the deaf. 

How is the speech habit to be formed? 

The President of the Council of the Rotterdam School in 1853 
answered this question as follows :— 


The deaf and dumb must be brought to such a point that speaking becomes for 
them a matter of organic labor, a positive want. 


How better can this be accomplished than by an education in 
speech by the use of speech ? 


*Verbal speech may be oral, written, or dactylic. 




















Speech Habit in the Deaf. 


Inspector-General Braun, of Belgium, said : — 


Speech is the proper method of educating the deaf. They do not speak because 
they do not know how, not because they cannot speak. 


In the early history of deaf-mute education the theory that the deaf 
could not be taught prevented any general attempt to teach them. 
Montaigne wrote, ‘“ Language is the gift of God, therefore those who 
have been deprived by God of hearing ought not to be taught lan- 
guage.’ Now, in the words of Mr. Crouter, of Philadelphia, ‘“‘ Speech, 
God-given speech, is the heritage of every child; and every child 
should be afforded the opportunity, the very best opportunity, to ac- 
quire it.” In a few scattered cases, however, the education of the 
deaf was attempted; “and the deaf and dumb had actually been 
taught the use of speech ’’—for all the earliest instruction was oral — 
“before the philosophers would admit their capacity of instruction.” 
The thing had been declared impossible: it was therefore done. 

As I just said, all the early instruction of the deaf was oral. It was 
not until the eighteenth century that signs were introduced as a means 
of instruction, and then those who were “ deaf by a freak of nature,” 
became “dumb by our special ignorance,” as one has aptly put it. 
Or, in the indignant language of Mr. Du Bois, born deaf and dumb 
and a teacher of the deaf and dumb, referring to the work of the 
French teachers : — 


The deaf was never dumb until he became intrusted to your lamentable care : 
it is your signs that have made him dumb. Why keep him from speaking? Speak 
to the deaf. Speak to him from his earliest infancy, speak to him often, speak to 
him continually, and he will answer you in the end. 


These words of a congenital deaf-mute show us the true course 
to be pursued in the education of the deaf. Speech, and nothing but 
speech, should be the means employed. That these directions will, 
if followed, produce the results sought, we have good evidence in the 
cases of many who have been taught to speak by their parents or 
friends, who, knowing of no other means of communication than 
speech, have used it constantly with the deaf, and have been re- 
warded at last by speech in return. A striking case of this kind is 
told in the Azna/s for July, 1883, under the title of “A Modern In- 
stance.” 

Speech is taught in many schools as an accomplishment, just as 
French and German are taught to the hearing ; but, taught in that way, 
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its use will no more become a habit than the use of French and 
German does with the hearing. Its use will be confined to the class- 
room ; and it will be looked upon as of no more importance than the 
lessons in arithmetic or geography,— tasks to be done at appointed 
times, and not to be thought of afterwards. Speech must be taught 
as speech by speech; not as an accomplishment. Hill said: — 


Those who have taught speaking to the deaf and dumb by way of a separate 
branch of instruction have hitherto given their pupils a pair of gloves instead of 
a hand of flesh, a pair of crutches in the place of living legs. But gloves and 
crutches are soon worn out by time, while hand and foot keep on growing with 
the years, and gain strength and security. 


The formation of the speech habit should be begun in the nur- 
sery, just as soon as deafness is discovered. How much time is 
lost because the parent thinks that because the child is deaf she can 
do nothing for it! When it is old enough, it will be sent to a special 
school where it will be taught. By “speaking to him often and con- 
tinually from his earliest infancy” the mother can do a great deal 
for the child before he arrives at school age. 

It may be said that this is very good theory ; but how would it work 
in practice? The daily lives of the hundreds of graduates of the few 
oral schools of this country answer this question. Although in the 
great majority of cases their education did not begin in the nursery, 
but at the age of eight or ten years in the school-room, is it not won- 

“derful how much they accomplished? In the ten years’ course of the 
best oral school in this country, the pupils not only learn the English 
language and how to speak it, but are carried farther in the English 
studies — arithmetic, geography, history, literature, and elementary 
science — than the graduates of most high schools for the hearing. 

Thirty years ago, in the Forty-third Report of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, the deaf are spoken of thus: “They 
are always foreigners among their own kindred and neighbors,— nay, 





more than foreigners ; for our speech is for them absolutely unattain- 
able.” Seven years later the principal of that school visited the then 
newly founded Clarke Institution, where he met a young lady, a 
former pupil of a sign school, of whom he wrote as follows: “ From 
some rare peculiarity of temperament and mental organization she 
seems to prefer speech to signs.” He closed his article with a com- 
parison between the new venture of oral teaching and attempts to 
find the North Pole: “ At first all is plain sailing; but at last some 
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obstruction is met, and the attempt has to be abandoned.” But this 
attempt was not abandoned. The Clarke Institution stands at the 
head of our American schools, if not at the head of the schools of the 
world, in speech-teaching and mental advancement. 

What Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, in 1819, called “this compara- 
tively useless branch of the education of the deaf” is now gradually 
taking its proper place in our American schools. According to the 
latest statistics compiled by Dr. Bell, over one-half of the hearing 
teachers are articulation teachers, very nearly one-half of the pupils 
are taught articulation, and one-fifth of all the pupils are taught by 
the oral method. There is to-day hardly a school in America that is 
not doing its part to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf and 
the formation in them of the speech habit. 


HOW TO DEVELOP THE IMAGINATION OF 
DEAF CHILDREN. 


BY SARAH H. PORTER, 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE KENDALL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Without faith, works are dead. No man can teach well a thing in 
which he only half believes ; and, before discussing or practising meth- 
ods of developing the imagination, we must ourselves be thoroughly 
convinced of the educational value of such cultivation,— must see 
clearly and believe heartily that no other faculty of the human mind 
so makes for progress, culture, happiness, and righteousness. 

At this time, however, in this place, we need no proof in words. We 
need only to look around us to see on every hand what imagination 
has accomplished for the human race even in the four short centuries 
that have elapsed since a certain “dreamer of dreams,” “a mad en- 
thusiast,” as his contemporaries called him, set sail from Palos. 

Whatever is good for the race is good for the individual ; and in all 
departments of educational work, particularly in our own line, more 
attention might and should be given to this matter of cultivating and 
stimulating the imagination. “But,” you say, “our first duty is moral 
rather than intellectual. It is to make out of these boys and girls 
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under our charge pure, honest, self-reliant, Christian men and women.” 
Granted. That is beyond all question our first and highest duty ; 
and for its accomplishment no other aid is more potent, more neces- 
sary, than that to be derived from a well-trained imagination. 

** Put yourself in his place!’”’ Only the man whose quick, imag- 
inative sympathy enables him to do this thing is capable of compre- 
hending and obeying in his daily life that other greater law,— the 
sum and substance of all morality and Christianity,—‘“ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Aside from moral training, our first, last, and constant aim should 
be to give our pupils a fair use and ready comprehension of the Eng- 
lish language. ‘To accomplish this, four things are absolutely neces- 
sary: First, a realizing sense on the part of the teacher of what lan- 
guage is, a thorough appreciation of its dignity, its beauty, and its 
power. Second, work,—drudgery for both student and_ teacher. 
There is no such thing on earth as “ 
man who tells you that he finds “little difficulty” in acquiring even 
the simplest foreign tongue shows simply the superficial character of 
his knowledge. ‘Third, the cultivation of the memory to its fullest 
extent. Fourth, the cultivation and use of the imagination in and 
through all language work. 

For the expedients under this fourth head with which this paper 
deals, the writer cannot claim even the merit of originality. Many 
of them have been stolen bodily from the class-rooms of associate 
teachers. Others have been taken from the pages of the Annals and 
the Educator. While for the love of language-teaching, for the enthu- 
siasm that has made it a constant delight, for the little she has ever 
been able to accomplish in the school-room, she is indebted to one 
woman whose methods of language-teaching she has humbly, though 
by no means successfully, tried to imitate ; namely, the incomparable 
language methods and language spirit of the principal of the Clarke 
Institution for the Deaf at Northampton, Mass. 

Perhaps the most potent, quickly remunerative influence in stimu- 
lating the imagination of a child, particularly of a deaf child, is that 
of a bright, prettily appointed school-room. 

Occupying, as most of us do, rooms which we strive properly 
enough to make attractive, we have no right to condemn little beauty- 
loving children to spend for years the greater part of their waking 
hours in a school-room bare and dingy as the waiting-room of any 
country railroad station, when at a very little expense of thought, 


an easy language”; and the 
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time, and money the whole dismal effect might be remedied, the 
dreary room so transformed that both teacher and pupils should feel, 
on entering it, a sense of pleasure and refinement. 

In one school of which the writer knows, a certain class arranges 
each fall its own school-room for the ensuing year. Chromos are do- 
nated, prints are framed in gilt and silver paper, bits of old carpet 
serve for rugs, curtains soften the windows, little tables with bright 
cretonne covers made by the girls stand here and there, cheap vases 
filled with pressed ferns and grasses adorn home-made brackets, a 
window-box made and painted by one of the boys is filled with con- 
stantly blooming nasturtiums and morning-glories, borders in colored 
crayons surround the blackboards, Chinese fans and gay Christmas 
cards are pinned against the wall. In short, the whole effect is so 
gorgeous and so highly satisfactory to the little people who have 
planned it all that one girl writes in a letter home : — 


Our school-room is beautiful, like a parlor. Some of the pictures have gilt 
papers on them, like really frames. All the pupils say our school-room is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and this makes us feel very brilliant and proud. 


In this particular room a large black dog is a frequent and wel- 
come visitor. A neighboring cat often drops in for a friendly call, and 
would be received, possibly, with even greater cordiality by the chil- 
dren, were it not for a lurking though quite unjustifiable fear that 
she may disturb a little mouse which has established a prior claim 
upon their affections. And this leads us to the consideration of an- 
other and most important influence upon the minds and hearts of 
children ; namely, a love for and interest in animals. 

In this connection, however, just one word of warning. Before get- 
ting your class Jdegeistert, as the Germans say, over natural _his- 
tory, be quite sure that your own nerves are strong enough to stand 
the unexpected production at all times and places of well-developed 
lively “specimens” in the shape of bugs, worms, snakes, and spiders. 
Also, it will be well to lay in beforehand a good supply of chloroform ; 
for every maimed, starving, decrepit creature within a radius of 
twenty miles will surely be brought to you either for repairs or for 
merciful extinction. 

“That is beautiful.” ‘That is pretty.” Perhaps no two sentences 
are of more value to the teacher than these. Constantly attract the 
attention of the children to whatever is beautiful, whether it be a 
June sky, fantastic cloud shapes, a picture, a gorgeous sunset, a 
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blossoming spray, a harmonious color in a dress or a ribbon, a 
jewel in a ring, or what not. 

“ But,” you cry, “admiration should be spontaneous.” And do 
you really believe, O my friend, that it 2s spontaneous with two-thirds 
of the adult world? Is it not rather with the majority a matter of 
fashion and education? What isthe meaning of that word “culture ?” 
Does a red Indian look on the treasures of the Vatican with the eyes 
of a Ruskin? 

The limits of this paper forbid more than an enumeration of some 
exercises that have proved useful for quite young children, not only 
in the acquisition of language, but also in stimulating the imagina- 
tion: —saluting the flag every morning; playing house with dolls, a 
dialogue being written upon the blackboard as the play proceeds ; 
shutting the eyes and afterwards writing or spelling little composi- 
tions about “What I saw with my Eyes shut”; lessons on the 
imaginary housekeeping of birds, squirrels, crabs, or fishes; short 
stories in vivid signs; a judicious but not over use of pictures and 
toys. ‘These last should never be used to such an extent as to make 
the child lose sight of the necessity of hard work on his own part. 
Right habits of study should be inculcated from the beginning, and, 
even with the babies, definite accomplished tasks firmly insisted 
upon. 

For pupils, say, of the fifth and sixth grades, one of the best pos- 
sible exercises is the story and reproduction, the story being long, 
imaginative in character, and given first in language, never through 
signs. 

Composition subjects like “‘ What my Friends are doing at Home 
To night,” “My Imaginary House,” “The Story of a Shipwreck,” 
etc., have also proved helpful. 

Perhaps the most popular exercise of the year in the writer’s class 
has been the so-called Shopping Dialogue, introduced and conducted 
by two of the Fellows of the National Deaf-Mute College. The 
blackboards are cleared for action, the young gentlemen assume the 
role of storekeeper and clerk, the children are the customers, toy 
money is provided, and a written dialogue (filled with amusing panto- 
mime) follows. The language is left on the slate, and afterwards 
copied and memorized. Every variety of store has been represented 
in this way ; and the class, aside from keen enjoyment of the exercise, 
has gained a valuable vocabulary of idiomatic shopping terms. 
Geography offers, of course, an inexhaustible field for imaginative 
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language-work. Sodoes history. Of exercises for the higher classes 
it is hardly necessary to speak, since the subjects taught so im- 
peratively require the constant use of the imaginative faculty. No 
influence is more marked than that of the habit of obedience,— the 
subjugation of one’s own to a stronger, calmer will,— personal mag- 
netism, if you so choose to call it. Decision may not be a quality 
calculated to endear us to the world at large, but it is absolutely 
necessary to success in the school-room. 

Lessons on manners are of great value, and in every school-room all 
the little daily courtesies that go to make up good breeding should 
be rigidly insisted upon. Our faithful performance of this important 
duty would save our boys and girls in after-life from many a heart- 
ache; for, as Mr. Darwin truly says, “A man may be caused more un- 
happiness by committing a breach of etiquette than by falling into 
sin.” 

Humor is an element in education too often disapproved or over- 
looked. Let there be plenty of laughter in the school-room, and 
may we never forget for one moment that it is wewho are responsible 
for the childhood of these children; and this responsibility cannot be 
evaded by saying complacently, as we often do to ourselves or 
others, ‘‘ They have much better care here than most of them would 
receive in their own homes.” So far as material wants go, that may 
be true enough. Nevertheless, the inexorable fact remains that home, 
be it ever so humble, zs home, that an institution zs an institution, and 
there are certain old words in an old, old book about “as one whom 
his mother comforteth”’ that have never lost their tender significance. 

And now just a word in connection with our subject, as it affects a 
large class in all our schools,—a class whose unhappy fate it too 
often is to be either unduly paraded or shamefully neglected,— semi- 
mutes. 

There comes into the class — very likely in the middle of the year, 
for they have a way of dropping down unexpectedly —a new boy, a 
bright semi-mute. His understanding of language is that of an ordi- 
nary hearing boy of corresponding age. His written use of it is 
probably abominable. He can neither spell nor punctuate, and re- 
frains, as if from principle, from the use of capital letters. He does 
not know signs, and cannot read the lips. He may be fresh from 
the public schools, pert and conceited, or, as is more likely, poor boy, 
shy, lonely, and homesick. What is to be done with him? Our 
time is already so fully occupied that much individual work for this 
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new-comer is out of the question. Half-jealous for our deaf-mute 
boys and girls more heavily handicapped in the race, we say to 
ourselves: “ He must take what he can get. With his knowledge of 
language he is sure to get along well enough, anyway. I shall not 
neglect the rest for his sake.” So he takes the little lessons of the 
others. He learns to spell and punctuate and use capital letters. 
His papers show marked improvement, and are possibly exhibited to 
visitors as specimens of deaf-mute composition. Things appear to 
be going smoothly enough until some fine day we wake up suddenly 
to the fact that the boy’s language is losing its freedom, is growing 
“deaf-muty.” For instance, instead of writing as he would have 
done at first, “‘ Father says there has been a great row in the office, 
and he more than half suspects that it will end in the discharge of 
certain workmen,” he now writes: ‘ My father came home from the 
office. He sat down in a chair. He told my mother some of the 
men had quarrelled. He thinks perhaps some of the men will be dis- 
charged from work.” 

Something must be done at once. What? There is only one 
thing we can do; and that is, give the boy books. Get him thoroughly 
interested in some subject for which he shows an aptitude,— history, 
botany, astronomy, literature, mechanics, anything that will give his 
starving mind something to feed upon. 

“Is your love for literature,” asked the writer of a scholarly deaf 
person who has read widely and discriminatingly, “due, do you think, 
to the influence of any one teacher?” And here is the substance of 
the answer received: “‘ Not in the least. I do not remember that, 
outside of class exercises, one word was ever addressed to me per- 
sonally upon the subject of literature, or that, while in the institution, 
a single book was ever put into my hands that could have aided 
me in the least toward the formation of that reading-habit which has 
been the comfort and solace of my life.” 

“My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” Life is hard enough 
for us all, Heaven knows,— doubly hard to those deprived of hearing. 
We have it in our power to give these semi-mutes a treasure that 
shall last as long as life endures ; for, as has been well said, ‘* This 
habit of reading is your pass to the greatest, the purest, and the most 
perfect pleasures that God has prepared for his creatures. Other 
pleasures may be more ecstatic, but the habit of reading is the only 
enjoyment of life in which there is no alloy. It lasts when all other 
pleasures fade. It will be there to support you when all other recrea- 
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tions are gone.” It blesses and makes loneliness endurable, blunts 
the edge of calumny, and takes away the sting of poverty. 

If through sloth, ignorance, or neglect we fail to put the key that 
unlocks this treasure into the hands that so sadly need it,— the hands 
so eagerly stretched out to receive it,—then, in that great day when 
we stand before the judgment-bar of our own conscience, may the 


Lord have mercy on our souls! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IMAGINATION. 


BY G. L. WYCKOFF, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE IOWA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


[I am asked to discuss the development of the imagination, as though 
children were possessed of no imaginative power, or at the most in a 
rudimentary and ineffective form. The word “develop” seems to imply 
merely a germ capable under proper conditions of growth and expan- 
sion. To my mind this is to start from a wrong premise. All chil- 
dren as well as all primitive people are in the highest degree 
imaginative. ‘The little girl who talks to her doll plays at house- 
keeping, and goes through all the minutiz of an elaborate round of 
make-believe calls and visits, and the small boy who cracks his whip 
over a wooden horse and communicates by speech with non-existent 
second persons, do so by reason of native imagination. 

As it is with the child, so it is with uncivilized peoples. The lives 
of the Hottentot and the American Indian are ruled and formed by 
things having no substantial foundation of concrete fact. It is only 
among the highly civilized, well-educated peoples of the world that 
we find any lack of this power. Children and savages always pos- 
sess it in the highest degree. They attribute to all things in nature 
powers and possibilities far beyond the range of the adult educated 
mind. 

We may therefore assume that the problem of education is not to 
create or develop the imaginative powers, but to direct, to regulate, 
and to systematize the processes certain to be already active. The 
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delirious flights of unanchored fancy must be reduced to orderly 
sequence and sane possibilities. 

Without distinctly intending such a result, the ordinary curriculum 
of the schools usually results in suppression and extirpation. The 
progress of the pupil is measured by his closeness of approach toa 
condition of hard-headed hard-heartedness, with “no nonsense about 
him.” The complacency of the teacher and the pride of the pupil 
are proportioned to the success achieved in getting rid of the divine 
distinction between man and the brutes,— the power to see with the 
eye of the mind things not visible to the physical sense. 

However insubstantial and unreal the children of the mind may 
be, they must have a basis of fact and be founded upon memory. 
One who remembers nothing can imagine nothing, at least in an 
orderly, intelligent way. There may be floating kaleidoscopic im- 
pressions without the intervention of memory, but there can be no 
pictures capable of translation to others. A man blind from birth 
can have no conception of color combinations, a congenitally deaf 
person no comprehension of the harmonies of sound. Very young 
children recognize only in the actual presence of person or thing. 
Later the mind becomes impressed in such a way that mental pict- 
ures of actual things or events are recalled in the absence of the pro- 
voking cause. A child learning to walk first passes from one part 
of the room to another by holding fast to the various articles of fur- 
niture in his line of progress. A hiatus once passed without support 
does not at once give courage to attempt another. The effort must 
be several times repeated before he will dare to make a precisely 
similar one in a different part of the room. Having, however, once 
generalized sufficiently to make the second attempt, it will be but a 
very short time until the third, fourth, and many others follow. This 
is a typical mental process. ‘The child first remembers, then by a 
slight generalization and variation imagines the counterpart of the 
first adventure, and so must be the line of all healthy imagination. 
Without the foundation of fact remembered, the subsequent process 
must be, if not impossible, at least so improbable that we may discard 
it as a general factor. 

Conceding, then, that this is the usual method of the child’s mind, 
what inferences are we to draw with reference to the preservation and 
utilization of imagination in the deaf? We cannot keep this in view 
as a sole object. It is plain that it must be somewhat subordinated 
to the acquisition of language, for that occupies such a large place in 
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all instruction of the deaf that all things else must bow more or less 
to itsdemands. The methods of Gallaudet, Peet, and others of former 
days, valuable as they were and are, have, as far as the teaching of 
language is concerned, a very absolute and dead literalness. They 
leave but little to be reached after by the tentacles of the mind. They 
strive to place within its grasp great stores of workaday facts, but do 
not encourage it to reach out. 

Mental processes are the same in the hearing and the deaf. There 
may be some slight difference in the foundation upon which the su- 
perstructure of thought is built, but ultimate results with the factors 
involved is the same. When Mr. Gouin found that he could learn 
language faster from a child than from a philosophic grammarian, the 
reason applied equally to the student and the deaf child. Mr. Gouin 
thinks it was because his hearing was constantly appealed to, and 
that he made progress because the sounds of the words were ever 
ringing in his ears. It may be not presumptuous to suggest another 
reason pertinent to this discussion; and that is that, the train of 
thought once started, the imagination carried the hearer along in ad- 
vance of the speaker, so that the spoken words became merely 
expressions of thoughts already fully developed and formulated in his 
mentality. When the maid starts to build the fire, the whole process 
from beginning to end is clear in the mind of the observer or listener. 
When the first act of the series has been performed or the first sen- 
tence spoken, the imagination founded upon experience and memory 
reaches out beyond the actual assertions, thus relieving of all effort 
except in fastening upon the verbal formula. By the grammatical 
and scientific process the mind is forced in two directions at once, and 
is compelled to make distinct efforts to comprehend the thought and 
to fit to it a dress of language. The task was too great, and failure 
was the result. 

There can be nothing better calculated for the development of 
a faculty than the constant exercise of it; and if, as we have seen, 
a system of language-teaching having as its principal excellence a 
seguence of dependent and connected thought, so within the memory and 
experience of the pupil that he must inevitably anticipate what ts to be ex- 
pressed, is successful in the teaching of language, why should we not 
practise it for the development of imagination? We need a style of 
teaching that leads the mind of the pupil to reach out ahead of the 
actual present. It is no use to tell a child to invent, to imagine: he 
must be led to it without strenuous effort. There is no room for im- 
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agination in the ordinary action and journal writing. More or less 
interest, it is true, may be secured through their means ; but the activ- 
ity of mind that produces the best results can come in no greater 
degree and easier way than through a system that constantly calls for 
anticipation of thought. There is in use in a few schools of this 
country a method of teaching so closely resembling Mr. Gouin’s that 
it might well be thought an outgrowth of it, the “ toy-object ” method. 
Founded, as is Mr. Gouin’s, upon the use of the imagination, it appeals 
to the eye rather than the ear, but is equally the servant of the same 
faculty of the mind. 


ART IN THE CULTIVATION OF THE IMAGINA- 
TION. 


BY DAVID D. SMITH, 


INSTRUCTOR IN ART IN THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Being influenced by the practical nature of all papers presented, it 
is my desire to speak from the standpoint of an instructor to instruc- 
tors in the so-called ‘“‘art departments” of our various institutions 
over the world for the instruction of the deaf. Were I speaking to 
teachers from a school where professional artists are prepared for 
their life’s work, I should leave unsaid a few words which will follow. 
But, owing to the natural limitations which are placed on this branch 
of teaching in the institutions, I desire to say that I think the word 
“art,” as applied to anything we are able to turn out, is a very poor 
use of that broad and mysterious word. If, perchance, there are any 
of the institutions that are actually making works of art in their 
departments, then I beg pardon for making this statement. At the 
Illinois Institution we have made a strong attempt to teach our pupils 
to draw, draw, draw ; and I know nothing has yet been done that we 
can Call “art.” It would be in much better taste and understanding 
of our rudimentary position in this branch to speak of our drawing 
departments. 
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A well-known promoter of American taste in the picture line 
has said that “art is nature seen through the prism of an emotion.” 
Study carefully and thoughtfully what are acknowledged by compe- 
tent critics to be the greatest works of art at the Fair, and I think you 
will clearly understand the meaning of this definition. The greatest 
productions that the world has seen in graphic, musical, and literary art 
are those that are most strongly permeated by the mental or imagina- 
tive temperaments of the producer. Among the great men of the world 
who have given us our best pictorial art very few of them have been 
what their fellow-artists would call “technically strong.” They are 
often faulty in drawing from an anatomical standpoint, unnatural in 
coloring as compared with nature, and not always masters in the art 
of pleasing composition. Gustave Doré, that prodigious worker in 
book illustration, has made for us through his imagination pictures 
that will perhaps never be excelled in this particular line. The 
characteristic charm of the Barbizon school, headed by J. F. Millet, 
has been one of the great mysteries of the art-loving world. Yet the 
emotional imagination of these men is the key to their great attistic WV 
qualities. In the Holland department of the Fair are to be seen sev- 
eral paintings by Josef Israels. In the picture called “ Alone in the 
World” is a thoughtful and impressive combination of good art and 
imagination. An example or two of the strange allegorical pictures 
of Watts, the Englishman, will be worth studying for the further 
demonstration of this special quality. In America are many men who 
have made world-wide reputations, not by any French technical edu- 
cation they may have acquired in the schools of Paris, but by the 
strong appeal their pictures make directly to the mind of the observer. 
None of the three men I will now mention have had their ideas of 
picture-making influenced by study in foreign schools. I speak of the 
marvellous landscapes of George Inness, the fresh, original sweetness 
of E. A. Abbey’s illustrations, and the laughable work which we can 
enjoy through the greatest of all comic artists, A. B. Frost. It can be 
safely said that artists with naturally gifted imaginations have done 
more for pictorial art than great pictures have done in cultivating the 
imaginations of those who are not producers of pictures. 

A fine imagination may exist in the mind of one person, but never 
make any impression upon others, because there is not any adequate 
means of expression. As teachers of drawing, we are interested in 
trying to find what is the quickest and surest way of instructing our 
pupils in the technical sense, so that, if imaginations exist, they may be 
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given a chance to grow strong and more productive under the methods 
of instruction used. 

As a teacher of drawing, you must be well grounded as a draughts- 
man yourself; for your pupils will seldom, I might say never, do 
better than you can. They will unconsciously work by imitation. 

To keep pace with modern educational ideas, a teacher of this 
branch of work needs an entirely different training from the teacher 
of fifteen or twenty years ago. ‘Timidly pretty things in color, be 
they flowers or copied landscapes, together with an old-fashioned 
idea that perspective is an absolute necessity, may have their place, 
but that place is not in the drawing department of an institution for 
the deaf. There is no mystery about the teaching of drawing. Com- 
mon sense and patience are required, remembering that an element- 
ary foundation is of the utmost importance. How many would-be 
painters have I heard honestly acknowledge that their early training 
was, in the light of modern methods, greatly lacking; namely, that 
they began at the wrong end! See the severe elementary drill that 
is given to each pupil in the art school of New York or Philadelphia. 
To be sure, a majority of these young persons expect to follow some 
branch of drawing, painting, or decorating for a living. Yet, after 
giving the subject much thought and a four years’ trial, I have come 
to the conclusion that the use of color in our institution studies is 
neither necessary, practical, nor in sympathy with the very latest 
methods of teaching. The time that can be given to the study of 
drawing in connection with regular school work is necessarily limited. 
Therefore, this time should not be wasted by anything but the most 
carefully studied progressive instruction. Then, when the pupil grad- 
uates from the institution, he or she will be properly prepared to go 
on in the surest way to success. Do not give them a little smattering 
of this and that, and then turn them out with the mistaken idea that 
they are artists. Art is long. Lay foundations that are broad and 
deep. The simple principles of light, shade, and proportions can best 
be taught by drawing from still life objects with either pencil or char- 
coal. If soft enough pencils, large and properly textured paper, are 
used, and breadth of handling is insisted upon, I think the pencil is 
more convenient and less dirty than charcoal. 

Regarding the best class of objects to draw from, do not get 
pretty new things of difficult shapes and confusing colors, such as 
Japanese fans, glazed pottery ware of exceeding graceful forms, or 
figured drapery of perplexing textures. But hunt up some com- 
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mon, every-day things of simple shapes, showing different textures ; 
and be sure to get objects that have some peculiar character of 
their own which the pupil can be taught to see and represent 
in the drawing. An old book, a large, well-worn shoe, iron kettle, 
battered tin pail or dipper, old umbrella, or large porcelain jar, are 
among some of the many things I have found eminently useful in the 
studio. A large variety of such stuff should be owned by every 
drawing department for use year after year. I prefer objects that 
show the effects of use, for in representing them there is something 
of a flavor of humanity. Lead from these simple object drawings to 
more complex ones, then as much cast drawing as you can get them 
to take pleasantly, afterward put them to drawing from live models, 
each in the class taking turns in posing for the rest of the class. 
This latter is the pleasantest, perhaps, of all studio work. In making 
these progressive changes, do not hurry because of impatience on the 
part of pupils. Have your standards of good work set high, and 
grind your ideas into each pupil by tiresome repetition. They will 
thank you for such instruction some day. 

Don’t scold or grow cross when natural mistakes are made: re- 
member how mysterious it was to you when you first began. When 
no perceptible progress is apparent in the work of some dull one, 
just keep on sawing wood, and you will doubtless be rewarded by 
seeing this one blossom out, and in two weeks understand some prin- 
ciple of the work that you have been hammering away at for months. 
Encourage them to talk about their work, if you can. 

It is very slow and discouraging for a hearing teacher who is well 
acquainted with artists and their productions, and is in general touch 
with the pictorial world, to know how to reach the mind of an aver- 
age young deaf person and arouse his interest in something of which 
he has heard nothing and read nothing. I have always felt the lim- 
itations of signs for adequate studio instruction, and have on this 
account taught more by having the pupils study and imitate certain 
styles of drawing than by verbal criticisms. 

I have paid special attention in my more advanced classes to pen- 
and-ink drawing, knowing its commercial value, its indestructible 
qualities, and the ease with which it can be carried about and pur- 
chased at all places. 

I have been convinced in my own experience and that of my 
pupils that too much importance cannot be placed upon the culti- 
vated habit of drawing from memory. It is one of the most difficult 
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habits to acquire, yet has been recommended by the best teachers in 
America. The first results of drawing from memory are usually so 
unsatisfactory and discouraging that I have not insisted upon it as 
much as I should have liked. The memory can be so strengthened 
that every object, face, or bit of pleasing composition is indelibly im- 
pressed upon that wonderful magazine camera, the human brain. It 
is almost impossible to overestimate the value to the practical illus- 
trator of memory-drawing. Memory must not be depended upon 
entirely for the making of pictures, but a judicious combination of 
study from nature and memory will so cultivate and draw out the 
imagination that it should never fail to form an important part of 
every good course in the study of drawing. 

I do not think near enough attention is paid to drawing as a mere 
mental drill, to say nothing of the useful and pleasurable features of 
this accomplishment to a deaf person. 

I trust the day will come when as much thought and money will 

+ be expended upon drawing and its kindred branches in our institu- 
tions for the deaf as are now spent upon musical matters in connection 
with the blind. 

To reiterate a few important points I have touched upon: The 
pictures that contain the greatest pictorial ideas are largely works of 
a fertile imagination. Imagination has done more for good art than 
the finished productions of artists have accomplished in cultivating 
the imaginations of the non-picture-producing public. Keep abreast 
of modern ideas and ways of teaching drawing, because great advance 
has been made in this in the past few years. Use what so many 
people think is entirely lacking in the general make-up of an artist, 
common sense. Don’t use color if you can possibly carry your pupils 
any farther in a solid foundation of good drawing. Compel your 
pupils to draw from memory, for this is a great cultivator of the imag- 
ination. 


Resa = 
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BY GABRIELLA MARIE LE PRINCE, 


INSTRUCTOR IN ART IN THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


If art is a free expression of the daily conditions of a people, if it 
is a true art without display or sordidness in a form to be seen and 
understood by the people, that art is the expression of the nature of 
a people, and, together with Nature herself, is a fit instrument in the 
cultivation of the imagination. Artistic environment is essential, 
keeping the mind in a receptive condition, and acting at once as sup- 
port and inducement to further expression. Originality, the pearl of 
great price in a work of art, is a direct inspiration from nature, and 
occurs without expressions of art. In the true kindergarten, the best 
foundation art culture can have, this precious gift must have liberty to 
expand. Surround the little ones with bits of nature, give to each his 
lump of clay, and he will cultivate his imagination ; but he should be 
supported by his teacher, whose mission it is to set before him some 
definite aim, that his imagination may express itself for a purpose, 
and in ways that can be of use and give pleasure to others by fitness 
and, if possible, beauty. The sham kindergarten provides copies 
and patterns; and, once the copying instinct is fostered, the imagina- 
tion is weakened in proportion. In judging the ability of a pupil, 
that which he most willingly does to give pleasure to others is the 
form of expression that will best cultivate his imagination. The 
school-room surroundings, too, exert a strong influence in this cultiva- 
tion. 

Are the groupings of furniture, the usual combinations of color in 
wall decoration, window hangings, book bindings, etc., all that they 
might be? Shall these surroundings that go to the making of that 
life-picture which is ineradicably stamped on our minds in school- 
time be traditional and military, like the discipline which makes it 
well-nigh impossible to carry out original research or design when 
seated in rows? Leaving the school-room, the child sees more 
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straight rows of boxlike, ill-proportioned buildings, ranged along 
straight streets ; scanty shade-trees, the hideous lettering and coloring 
of store signs, and the crudeness of flaring advertisements. How 
can a few Greek vases in a school-room avail against all these? The 
‘interiors,’ ‘street scenes,’ and “still life’ studies that we see 
around us every day of our lives must influence us more strongly 
than occasional visits to museums and picture galleries, or even the 
possession of some few “ objects of art” mof in accord with their sur- 
roundings. An imagination moulded by an environment whose ex- 
pression is money value rather than art is in the same state as a 
heathen island to which civilization sends a ship containing six thou- 
sand barrels of rum and two missionaries. 

Before the imagination of a people can be inspired to produce a 
national art, their life conditions must be favorable. In a city well 
laid out, with a good political administration, whose architecture has 
the beauty of fitness and the fitness of beauty, whose churches, 
libraries, sculpture and picture galleries, music halls, gymnasiums, 
markets, and parks are well within reach of all of its citizens, in such 
a city art has a true opportunity to cultivate the imagination. Re- 
turning to the school-room, the history and visible presentation by 
photography, etc., of the monuments of art left us by the past should 
be used to stimulate the imagination in the study of history proper ; 
and a degree of familiarity with them will give a better idea of the 
life and thought of a people than lists and dates of battles, besides 
encouraging constructive rather than destructive inclinations. 

The surest cultivation is gained by constant expression in litera- 
ture, sculpture, painting, or any other form of art. Each impression 
of nature expressed yields threefold increase in perception of the 
beauty that lies in the things around us. Each thought expressed 
refines and trains for others that are deeper, and reveals to us the 
great laws of truth and simplicity common to every form of art, and 
which none may break. 
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OF THE IMAGINATION. 


BY ISABEL R. CARROLL, 


LATE INSTRUCTOR IN ART IN THE ARKANSAS DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTE, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


“T would gladly introduce art training into my school; but how is 
it to bear on the bread and butter question?” So, holding the 
popular but mistaken notion of the objects of education, spoke the 
head of one of our schools. To him instruction in art meant train- 
ing the gifted few to paint great pictures and model graceful statues. 
As an educational process, drawing out and building up the mind of 
the child, enabling it to use and develop what God had given it, and 
to reach forward after better things, this veteran educator had no 
conception of art and its resources. If we have no higher aim in 
education than to train our children to become simply money-makers, 
then, indeed, we may teach only bare facts, and suppress all that lies 
not in the realm of the practical. 

To leave undeveloped any faculty of the mind is to dwarf all. 


“Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar. 
Break but one of a thousand strings, and the paining jar 
Through all will run.” 


Dare we, in any system of education, leave out of sight the imagina- 
tion? Its cultivation may bring no return in dollars and cents, but 
it will yield a rich one in other things. The child mind teems with 
images, beautiful, grotesque, fearful. Art is the open sesame to this 
world of fancy, and its mission is to separate the true from the false, 
and lead on to higher ideals. The children, when they first gather 
into our school-rooms,— are they not all dreamers? In vain we set 
copies and insist on figures: their slates are filled with pictures of 
impossible animals, the heads awry and the legs all in a row, houses 
with toppling chimneys and a confusion of angles. 

There is pathos in these rude attempts of the child mind at ex- 
pression. His thoughts are far from the school-room, in the fields 
with his pets and playmates. Shall we take the life and vigor and 
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spring out of this young mind and banish these roving fancies, or by 
training and discipline bring order out of chaos, and teach our child 
the beauty of form and harmony of color, and to see things not only 
as they are, but as they might be? 

To become a mud pie is not the inevitable end of a lump of clay in 
the child’s hand. Set before him a graceful vase, and ask him to make 
one like it, and he will work with even greater enthusiasm: tempt 
him to make another like some one he has seen, or even to make the 
prettiest vase he can think of, and soon he will have an object in his 
play. 

I recall one such experiment with pleasure,—a pupil whose lan- 
guage was halting and whose arithmetic was inaccurate, but who re- 
joiced to her finger-tips to find in this a mode of expression in which 
she might excel. Her eyes shone with delight and her cheeks 
glowed as she moulded her clay into shape; and her pretty vase with 
its decoration of flower and leaf was a revelation to me. Such exer- 
cises train what is called “the reproductive and productive imagina- 
tion,” — the one producing images under the suggestion of associated 
images, the other combining former experiences into new images. 
With the ability to give tangible shape to these images comes quick- 
ened mental activity. Physiologists claim that the growth and training 
of the hands of the young aid in building the brain; but here we not 
only train the hand, but exercise the brain. Set a child to drawing 
lines and squares from a copy in a book, and he turns with disgust 
from facts so meagre. Tell him to find and copy these elementary 
forms from objects that he sees or has seen, start him on a voyage 
of discovery as it were, and the dry facts acquire new meaning and 
weave about themselves a multitude of pleasant fancies. 

With knowledge of light and shade and color in art work, imagina- 
tion takes a wider range. 

One day, placing before my class a bundle tied in a red handker- 
chief with a stick, I asked them for pictures containing those ob- 
jects, and telling a story. A moment’s pause, a far-away look on 
every face, an hour’s almost breathless work, and on every easel my 
stick and bundle were in different situations. On one they lay at the 
foot of a tree in a forest. Long shadows told that the sun was low, 
and the wayfarer had thrown them down to seek a resting-place. 
On another they lay in parched, dry grass by the side of a dusty road 
under a noonday sun. You knew that the thirsty owner was in 
search of water. 
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Few of our students will become artists, but all will get the power 
to appreciate Nature and her exhaustless treasures. ‘‘ Do you love 
flowers?” I asked a pupil. ‘‘ No, they are of no use: we cannot eat 
them,” 
and what wonders were revealed ! 


was his answer. But one day the scales fell from his eyes, 


‘“ 


There’s beauty all around our path, 
If but our eyes could see. 

’Tis where a hedgerow scatters 

Its blossoms on our way, 

Or where a cottage window gleams 


In the last red light of day.” 


Art, then, is the handmaid of imagination, and opens the door to a 
land of enchantment where the hovel is transformed into a palace. 
From the stones by the wayside step forth forms of beauty, and over 
waste places streams a light “ gilding earth’s grossness with the gloss 
of heaven.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND CABINETS: WHAT 
SHALL THEY CONTAIN? HOW SHALL 
THEY BE USED? 


BY THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, M.A,, 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


By reason of the specific purposes for which the works in our 
school libraries are collected, it is essential to prefer those which 
minister obviously, if not directly, to the needs of the pupils. It is 
not required that books only suitable to their comprehension shall be 
chosen. Works beyond their intelligence are requisite as the most 
indispensable part of a fully equipped library. The needs of the 
pupils demand that those responsible for their care and instruction 
shall have at their disposal material for their guidance; and these 
accessories are to be found chiefly in publications devoted exclusively 
to the deaf, their characteristics, the means employed for their ameli- 
oration, the various methods of instruction in use, and all writings 
that relate to the deaf physically, mentally, and morally. 
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To enumerate the particular works desirable for this purpose 
would encroach on the limits of this paper. The late Rev. Mr. Syle, 
an acknowledged authority on the subject, outlined classes of works 
desirable in a school library which can scarcely be improved upon.* 
A brief summary is here presented, namely : — 

1. Educational works in general, and relative to the deaf in 
particular. 

2. Books of reference on subjects embraced in the usual course of 
study. 

3. General literature. 

Very full lists of the first-mentioned class are accessible by 
reference to the Avzals. It was formerly our reproach to have pro- 
duced very few separate treatises on the education of the deaf, or 
text-books for their use. While other nations were constantly fur- 
nishing such works for their schools, the Aznals was almost alone in 
supplying our wants. Within the last few years, however, there have 
appeared from the presses of the American Asylum, the Volta 
Bureau, the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech, and other sources, works that should be treasured as the 
expression of modern American thought, full of technical and practi- 
cal help to all teachers of the deaf seeking for suggestions and assist- 
ance in their chosen field. Publications of this character, together 
with the reports of home and foreign schools, the proceedings of 
conventions, congresses, and conferences, and the institution papers, 
furnish valuable material for thought and study, and call for special 
care in their preservation. 

In the collection of publications of this class a very valuable annex 
to a library is a document-room with shelving, racks, and pigeon- 
holes, systematically arranged to store reports, pamphlets, news- 
papers, newspaper clippings, charts, cuts, photographs, and every- 
thing except bound volumes, which may be contributed to a library. 
In this manner all publications relating to the deaf, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and annual, may be filed under appropriate headings till 
required for binding. The value of such additions may be calculated 
when it is considered that last year, at Fanwood, we added some two 
hundred choice volumes on the deaf from the savings of our docu- 
ment-room alone. 

With respect to works other than those on the deaf, the books 


*See the American Annals of the Dea/, vol. xix., p. 149, and vol. xx., p. 26 
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required will readily suggest themselves. At different times there 


have appeared lists of books designed especially for our pupils; and, 
as a collection has been arranged for exhibit by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Speech, ocular inspection will be more 
advantageous to those interested than a written list of titles. 

Probably the ideal system of distributing books from our libraries 
is still to be discovered. I merely present an outline of the system in 
vogue in the use of the Fanwood library of 6,045 volumes and 8,760 
pamphlets. The title of each volume as received is recorded in the 
librarian’s private register, and the fact whether purchased or do- 
nated noted under the date of its receipt. It is stamped with the 
library seal, given its number and class letter, and covered with 
strong manilla paper; and on the back of this cover the title, name 
of author, number, and class letter are clearly written. It is then 
assigned to a shelf among works of its class. As the librarian is 
responsible to the principal and the library committee of the board 
of directors, all drawings are made directly through him by written 
requisitions, printed forms of which, together with the catalogue, are 
distributed to all entitled to the use of the library. Each book hav- 
ing a particular place known to the librarian, he is able to keep an 
accurate account of every work drawn, and to call for it when kept 
beyond the prescribed time. 

When a volume has been delivered, the librarian transfers the 
number of the volume, date of drawing, and name of drawee to his 
register. The same rule applies to selections from the document- 
room. Here <all institution reports, institution papers, unbound 
Annals, and the like, are arranged, and can be had on a moment’s 
notice. The plan enables a librarian to place his hand on any work 
desired without unnecessary delay, and to keep a strict account of 
books in his custody. From frequent handling and inspection of the 
collection he becomes familiar with their contents, and the better pre- 
pared to point out to inquirers works containing such special informa- 
tion as they desire. The scheme, moreover, supplies him with data 
for his annual report to the library committee. 

The arrangement here outlined is slightly modified in the distribu- 
tion of books designed especially for the use of pupils of all the 
grades except the academic. The library for pupils is in a separate 
room apart from the main library, and greater freedom is allowed in 
handling them. When pupils are unable to choose a book, the 
teacher makes the selection from the catalogue and draws the book. 
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Occasionally the pupils visit the collection and look over the books 
with a view of becoming personally familiar with them. But, even 
then, they are required to return to their proper places the books they 
merely inspect. Each work has its place, and fills that place when 
not in use. 

To formulate a comprehensive rule applying to the furnishing of a 
cabinet of practical utility is difficult. Much depends on the special 
needs of the school as well as upon the course of study pursued. Yet 
there are certain physical, philosophical, and optical apparatus that 
will not fail to be of use. Of the appliances offering material assist- 
ance to the teacher in the class-room, and of permanent value in the 
cabinet collection, there may be mentioned : — 

Analytical balances ; weights of precision ; a microscope with acces- 
sory apparatus ; microscopic objects and apparatus for collecting the 
same; materials for preparing and mounting objects; boxes and 
cabinets for objects; kindergarten outfits; inertia apparatus ; collision 
balls; centre of gravity; simple lever; inclined plane; sets of cubes ; 
sets of solids; dissected cones; geometrical solids; equilibrium 
tubes; water pump; water wheel; air pump; Magdeburg hemi- 
spheres ; expansion apparatus ; bell for vacuum; magnetic needle ; 
magic lantern; terrestrial and celestial globes ; hemisphere globes ; 


tellurian globe ; charts of objects, animals, and buildings ; geographi- 
cal chart; synchronological chart; specimens of grains and _ spices, 
whole and ground, in wide-mouthed vials, properly labelled; 
specimens of ores, metals, rocks, and woods; and anatomical 
models. 


In their use, the most convenient arrangement is to place them in a 
room to which access can be had by teachers who may need them for 
the purpose of illustration and explanation in class-room exercises. 
With some of the most fragile of the apparatus it is safer to restrict 
them to the repository, and have the classes go there to inspect them, 
when necessary. ‘The safety of the collection is then assured. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND CABINETS: WHAT 
SHALL THEY CONTAIN? HOW SHALL 
THEY BE USED? 


BY LOUIS C. TUCK, B.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FARIBAULT, 
MINN. 


The great problem in connection with institution libraries is the 


problem of their use. The real value of the library will be measured, 
not by its size, not by the number of rare and costly volumes it may 


contain, not even by its value to the teachers and officers, but by its 
use by the pupils. 

As the end and aim of the institution itself is the well-being and 
progress of the pupils in all good works, so should the pleasure and 
improvement of the pupils be the end and aim in everything that per- 
tains to the library. 

It is just this that makes the problem complicated and difficult. 
How shall we manage so that the pupils will read the books, be the 
number in the library few or many,—read them with pleasure and 
profit ? 

One way is to allow them the freest access to the shelves ; to permit 
them to turn over the books undirected and unhampered; in short, 
to let them choose for themselves. 

A moment’s reflection will show that this will not accomplish the 
end desired. When the average pupil selects books for himself, his 
choice is apt to be largely directed by the pictures in the book he 
takes up. He takes down and turns over the pages of a great many 
volumes before he finds one to suit him; and, nine times out of ten, 
his reading of the book he selects is confined to a more or less care- 
ful looking over of the pictures. His command of language is often 
so limited and uncertain that he is apt to be deceived into taking a 
book that he cannot possibly understand when he attempts to read it. 
Moreover, the wear and tear of the books, under this system, is far 
greater from the promiscuous handling than from the actual use in 
reading. 

Another way is for the librarian to select the books, and still an- 
other and better plan is for the teacher to do the selecting. Both 
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these plans will often be unsatisfactory to the pupil. True, the 
librarian and, much more, the teacher are better able to select books 
adapted to his mental calibre than he is himself; but the unavoidable 
limiting of his choice, and the feeling that he would have some other 
and better book if he could go to the shelves himself, is likely to 
prejudice him against the book which is given him, and to detract 
much from the pleasure and profit of his efforts, even when he is 
really desirous of reading, and honestly tries to read. 

Still another way is for the use of the library to be made a part of 
the regular school exercises. ‘The teacher may select the books, at 
his own or the librarian’s convenience, and give them out in the 
school-room. He may question his pupils and talk with them about 
what they are reading, and do much to stimulate and keep up their 
interest and to help them over hard places. A further carrying out 
of the plan of making the use of the library a part of the school exer- 
cises would be the requiring of the pupils to make use of what they 
read in their compositions and other language exercises. 

The great objection to this method is that the books are more or 
less forced upon the pupils and the reading of them made a task. 
Reading, to be most truly enjoyable and profitable, should be purely 
voluntary. The more it approaches the nature of a task, the greater 
the danger that it will become distasteful and irksome. 

Without undertaking to lay down rules for the management of an 
institution library, there are certain axioms which are worthy of the 
most serious consideration. In the first place, pupils should have 
the fullest liberty of choice in the selection of books. No one should 
ever be obliged to take a book which is not perfectly satisfactory to 
him in every way. A book having been selected, it should be read 
through within a reasonable time or some satisfactory reason given 
for not reading it. The pupil should be aided and advised in making 
his selection by some one, preferably his teacher, who should see to 
it that he does not make such a selection as will be beyond his com- 
prehension or outside the range of his taste. 

This imposes duties upon the teacher which, at first thought, may 
seem irksome to him. He must be or must make himself familiar 
with those books in the library which are best adapted to his pupils. 
He must be present while the selections are being made, and must so 
impress his pupils with his interest and willingness to help them that 
the teacher shall be lost in the friend and companion. All this will 
cost both time and trouble; but the reward will be so great in the in- 
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terest and gratitude of the pupils that the task will no longer seem 
irksome, even to one who is most inclined to so consider it at first. 

All hearing people are not readers any more than all children are 
students. But just as every teacher is bound to do everything in his 
power to make a student of every child committed to his charge, just 
so he is bound to do his utmost to make a reader of each and every 
one. He will not be successful in all cases; but he can, if he chooses, 
make study and reading agreeable and profitable to all. 

We consult books for advice and information as well as go to 
them for companionship and education. A part of every institution 
library should therefore be made up of works of reference and other 
books that will be of assistance to the teachers and officers in their 
work; and every one who will be benefited by these books should 
have the fullest access to them at all times. 

The usefulness of reading does not depend upon the number of 
volumes read, but upon the way the reading is done. A few books 
carefully read will give more pleasure and profit than a great number 
hastily gone over. Hence the size of the library is not of so much 
importance as the way the books are managed in the hands of the 
pupils. 

The institution museum, like the institution library, should be, first 
and foremost, for the pupils. For the rest, it cannot be too practical. 
The pupils need most, and will be benefited most, by samples of the 
things that are most common around them,—the grains that grow 
in their own country; the things that they eat; specimens of the 
different kinds of wood, stone, and metals; specimens of pressed 
leaves and flowers, of the familiar insects, and the like. 

Each specimen should be labelled and described in the simplest 
language, the label giving as much general information as possible 
about its particular specimen. ‘The museum should be readily acces- 
sible to the teachers during school hours, and they should make the 
fullest use of the specimens in illustrating and explaining. 

Such a museum is within the reach of every institution. It may 
be begun and maintained by the pupils, assisted by the teachers. 
The collection and arrangement of the specimens may be made the 
occasion for the most interesting and practical of lessons in geogra- 
phy, history, and language. 

If an institution is the happy possessor of abundant means, the 
museum and the library may be large and costly ; but, however this 
may be, it will always be true that the library and the museum will 
be valuable in exact proportion to their usefulness to the pupils. 








































































FOURTH DAY. 


The Congress was called to order by the President on Monday, 
July 24, atg A.M. Prayer was offered by Mr. Warren Robinson, of 
Wisconsin. The minutes of the proceedings of the third day were 
read and approved. 

Dr. J. L. Noyes, of Minnesota, moved that a committee consisting 
of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, Dr. I. L. Peet, of New York, 
and Mr. J. W. Swiler, of Wisconsin, be appointed to prepare suitable 
resolutions to be submitted to the Congress for consideration. The 
motion was carried. 

Dr. A G. Bell, of Washington, made a statement concerning the 
phonographic cylinder received from New Zealand and committed 
to him for examination. He said the cylinder had been tried on a 
phonograph, and the voice was distinctly understood. 

The papers appointed for the day were then read. At their close 
the President introduced the Hon. Charles C. Bonney, President of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary, who made a brief address, expressing 
the interest and pleasure he and other promoters of the Auxiliary had 
taken in the meetings of the Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, and 
of the Congress of the Deaf. 

President E. M. Gallaudet, from the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported the following, which were adopted : — 


Resolved, That the members of the Congress of Instructors of the Deaf hereby 
extend to President Charles C. Bonney an assurance of their most profound appre- 
ciation of his eminent services in organizing and carrying to a successful issue the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary; and they return their sincere thanks to President 
Bonney and to Secretary Clarence E. Young for the many courtesies shown to the 
Congress as a whole, and to the committee to whom the duty of arranging for its 
meetings has been intrusted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress are due, and are hereby extended, to 
Dr. Philip G. Gillett for the courtesy, impartiality, and firmness with which he has 
discharged the duties of presiding officer; and that the -Congress congratulate 
him on his election to the presidency of the American Association to Promote the 
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Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and commend him in that new office to the con- 
sideration of the schools for the deaf of America. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress are extended to Professor E. A. Fay 
for his most satisfactory performance of the arduous and self-sacrificing duties of 
Secretary of the Congress; and he is hereby authorized to edit for publication, 
under the direction of the Standing Executive Committee, the proceedings of 
the Congress. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress are extended to Dr. J. L. Noyes, Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, Mr. F. W. Booth, Mr. P. J. Hasenstab, and Mr. S. J. Johnson, 
Committee on Programme, for the great work they have successfully performed. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress are extended to the officers of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf for facilities 
offered through them to the members of the Congress for obtaining comfortable 
lodgings at the University of Chicago, and also for the hospitable and elegant re- 


ception to which the members of the Congress were invited on Saturday last. 


Messrs. E. A. Hodgson, T. F. Fox, and G. W. Veditz, in behalf of 
the deaf members of the Congress, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of the deaf members of the Congress are due, and are 
hereby tendered, to the several gentlemen who have acted in the capacity of inter- 


preters during its sessions. 


The President, after a brief farewell address, called upon the Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet, of New York, to pronounce the benediction, after 
which he declared the Congress adjourned sine de. 

The following papers were read the fourth day. 
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HINDRANCES TO A PERFECT FAMILY LIFE 
AN INSTITUTION. 





BY BENJAMIN TALBOT, M.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE OHIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO, 


The ideal family life is a beautiful vision. Can it ever be realized? 
The optimist, sure that “all things shall work together for good,” 
replies promptly that the bright dream will certainly become a 
glorious reality. His pessimistic opponent answers back that “all 
is not gold that glitters,” and that he who indulges such a fancy is 
doomed to bitter disappointment, and will surely die without the 
sight. Without denying all possibility that this brilliant ideal will 
take on actual form, it is but fair to look at certain lions in the way, 
and to consider some circumstances which work against the attain- 
ment in our institutions of a perfect family life. 

On general principles an institution family can hardly fail of being 
an abnormal one. A small institution under the best of manage- 
ment may hope to reach a fair degree of what may be called family 
life ; but, with growing numbers and increasing cares, the sympathy 
and affection essential to true family life are almost certain to be 
dampened, if not smothered, in the routine necessary to an orderly 
and economical administration. ‘True, the head of the institution 
stands as the father, the matron as the mother, the other officers, the 
teachers, and the advanced pupils as the elder brothers and sisters ; 
and yet this does not make a complete family. The children are too 
numerous and too nearly of a size and age to be a natural normal 
family. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to the ideal would be the typical 
life of patriarchal times; and next might come the industrial commu- 
nities which have flourished in some measure among simple-minded, 
trustful men and women of childlike faith and true piety. Yet 
neither the patriarchal family nor the social community is the coun- 
terpart of the ideal family life in an institution. 

Considering the material for constructing such a family, the task 
certainly seems formidable. Pupils of all ages, from six or eight to 
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twenty-one and over, from all classes of society, and the most varying 
conditions of home life, are thrown together, to be worked over into 
a homogeneous, harmonious family. 

One has come from a home of luxury, where fond parents with mis- 
taken kindness have met its every wish and gratified every desire. 
Another has been the tyrant of the family, whose caprice or whim has 
been a law, and whose life a terror to the household. Yet another 
is the darling of the home, saved from all care and work because it 
is the unfortunate one of the flock; always waited on, and never 
required to do anything for itself,— not even taught to dress and un- 
dress alone,— having always had, and still wanting at bedtime, the 
loving caress of the mother’s hand. Again, we have the timid, retir- 
ing little one, shrinking from all advances of affection, crowded out 
by the more demonstrative, and crushed by the slightest opposition or 
ill-treatment. Others have been misunderstood and abused at home, 
hardly knowing what kindness is, and perhaps counting every one an 
enemy. There is, besides, the pugnacious little fellow, full of fight, 
ready to let fly on the least provocation or even unprovoked ; and 
the bull-dog of the family, surly, unapproachable, and almost beyond 
restraint. Close at hand is a regular street Arab, thrown out into 
the wicked world to shift for himself, with possibilities of good in 
him, yet far advanced on the way to the bad. A brighter and more 
hopeful subject is the tender-hearted little boy or girl, longing, per- 
haps unconsciously, for the kind look and the fond caress so freely 
given at home, always meeting you with a sweet smile and a warm 
grasp, and clinging to you, as if determined to be loved. 

All these, with a host of others,—some phlegmatic and irrespon- 
sive, some impulsive and vivacious, some dull and unimpressible, the 
stupid, the quick, the sensitive, the irritable, and the morose,—are to 
be taken into the great institution family, and made over into trac- 
table, orderly, affectionate companions, brothers, sisters, friends. 
Their characters and peculiarities are to be carefully studied, suita- 
ble correctives patiently sought and faithfully applied, wise counsel 
given, and good examples set before them. The nobler traits of 
their natures must be developed, their faculties stimulated, their good 
purposes strengthened, so that right thoughts shall occupy their 
minds, right feelings and emotions fill their hearts, right principles 
and motives guide their wills; and all these shall result in those 
right actions which are the outcome and the evidence of high charac. 
ter and noble aspirations. 
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Next to the difficulties in the material to be worked upon, we en- 
counter another equally great when we come to look for the agents 
to accomplish this almost superhuman task. We are told over and 
over again in our educational journals that the teacher stands in the 
place of the parent ; but how much more true is this of the head of 
one of our institutions! He needs to be a rare man, cool in judg- 
ment, yet quick to decide, prompt in action, with executive ability 
to carry out his plans. He must have a large administrative capac- 
ity, with a comprehensive grasp of the situation; his hand must ever 
be on the lever which controls the great machine put under his care ; 
he must be at once the engine to drive the machinery and the bal- 
ance wheel to regulate its motions, so that every part shall perform 
its allotted work with regularity and precision. 

Above all, he must have a large heart that can take in the little griefs 
and trivial complaints of those intrusted to his care, as well as their 
greater sorrows and more serious difficulties. He must be able and 
ready to encourage the timid, to cheer the despondent, to strengthen 
the weak, to restrain the unruly, to check the wayward, to repress 
the overbearing, to guide those who are in doubt, and to set the 
wanderer right. 

Such a head needs also helpers of the same sort. Every one work- 
ing under him should have the same qualities of discretion, justice, 
firmness, tenderness, and patience as are required in the superintend- 
ent. Men and women alike, from the highest to the lowest, should 
be such as can and will work together for the highest good of all. 
But how few, and how hard to find, are the persons needed for the 
equipment of the ideal institution, and the development of its ideal 
family life ! 

And, when found, how hard they are to keep! By death, by ill- 
health or overwork, by voluntary retirement for more congenial occu- 
pation or for pecuniary or social betterment, or by unwise interfer- 
ence of directors or of State authorities, the working force of an 
institution is liable to constant depletion, not always by any means 
resulting in the loss of those who can best be spared. So frequent 
are these changes in some institutions that children who are allowed 
a ten years’ course may have five or six stepfathers and an indefinite 
number of elder brothers and sisters. 

Not the least pernicious among the causes of change is the grow- 
ing tendency to make tenure in office depend on the political com- 
plexion of the State government. Positions in the public institutions 
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have come to be considered a part of “the spoils” of party success, 
and are too often given as a reward of party service. Though our 
schools for the deaf have been largely free from this untoward in- 
fluence, it is more and more a disturbing element. The partisan 
demand for rotation in office is unfortunately detracting from the 
highest success of some of these schools. Not only are officers and 
teachers unsettled by the uncertainty of their positions, but the 
pupils have begun to expect changes at every political revolution, 
and are made more restive, less orderly, and less studious by the 


possibility of their accomplishment. 

Happy the State, happy the school, whose managers have the wis- 
dom to appreciate the motto, ‘The right man in the right place,” 
and can live up to the resolution to keep him there so long as he is 


the right man! 


TENDENCIES TO BE GUARDED AGAINST IN 
THE FAMILY LIFE OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY WARREN ROBINSON, M.A. 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, DELAVAN, WIS. 


All those tendencies which interfere with the highest ends to be 
attained in the development of family life in our schools should be 
strictly guarded against, and, as far as possible, their causes removed. 

The family life in our schools can never be anything but an imita- 
tion of the real family life as found in its pristine purity. Those 
truly tender ties born of flesh and blood that bind together parent 
and child will always be a missing link. Yet, as a regular school of 
the affections, it is often far beyond that of some of the families 
whose members enjoy its fostering care. However this may be, it 
should be the purpose of the school, from beginning to end, not only 
to keep alive in the children all endearing sentiments of their own 
homes and the loved ones there, but to direct and cultivate their 
growth. 

The old saying that what is obtained for the asking is seldom 
worth having, and what is given under easy conditions or no condi- 
tions at all, be it ever so much, is very little appreciated, is more or 
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less intensified in the family life of our schools. The very liberality 
of the school in ministering to the family wants blinds its members 
to the value of the things they have. No toil or pains on their part 
have been called forth to increase their value or augment the enjoy- 
ment of their possession, ‘Thus are the highest rewards of honest 
toil, and a corresponding development of those sturdy and indepen- 
dent qualities of character, largely lost. Moreover, such a mode of 
life, requiring the sacrifice of neither ease nor comfort, frequently en- 
genders a thoughtless, unreasonable, and ungenerous spirit. Then 
there is that liability to false and extravagant views of life, to over- 
look the advantages offered, indifference to the value of time and 
the rights of property, over-indulgence in idle or mischievous talk, 
and a misunderstanding of the duties, relations, and customs that 
obtain in regard to society. 

What shall be said of that tendency to exclusive association? It 
is rather a misfortune than a fault. Nothing is more natural than 
that the thoughts of such a class of people, with a language all their 
own, should flow inward and toward one another rather than outward 
toward the world. But it cannot be encouraged without harm. It 
tends to render more conspicuous those peculiarities of the deaf 
which are, no doubt, in a measure due to the manner and methods 
of their education and their use of signs. Instead of being nar- 
rowed down, the life of the deaf must be made freer, broader, and 
higher. 

But it is mainly to the qualities of self-reliance, independence, and 
steady habits of industry and thrift that we are to look for the mak- 
ing of the man. Upon these are staked the reputation and best in- 
terests of both pupils and schools. Situated as our pupils are, they 
miss too many of those living, stirring examples to spur them on. 
The easy routine of the school is not always calculated to put them 
to their mettle. All is smooth sailing until the end: then come 
the shock of reality and sense of need. ‘Then it is too often realized 
that life must be begun over again. From the bread-winners do 
most of the deaf come, and back to them will they have to go. The 
often straitened circumstances at home, which compel a brother or 
sister to strike out for himself, they are not made to feel. The close 
and steady application which a sort of competition in the race of life 
imposes is almost lost to them, and in many other respects they are 
so little in touch with the busy, bustling world that they fail to catch 
the drift of its thought and ways. 
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We know that these tendencies are not peculiar to the deaf and 
their schools, but our business is now with these ; and, while we do 
not propose to play the réle of the patent-medicine vender in recom- 
mending cure-alls, a few passing suggestions may not be out of place. 

The school itself should be plain and substantiai, and everything 
in it a combination of simplicity, comfort, convenience, and neatness. 
There will be time enough for “luxuries” when school life is over. 
There is no use in pampering the body at the expense of the soul. 
The necessary, the useful, the beautiful, and examples of exalted 
character should be so presented that the child may be led to 
admire, the youth endeavor, and the man acquire. Misleading or 
roseate views of life are not to be tolerated. Let the motto rather 
be, “ Life is a battle, not good cheer.” 

The family life in our schools is yet in its infancy ; but, for all that, 
the influences there at work, from the head down to the smallest tot, 
are most potent and far-reaching. To give force and effect to rules 
of life and conduct, the family is the place. To the family we must 
look not only for the salvation of the deaf, but of the race. It has 
been said, “ We must preach by example,” for what is not given life 
in practice is to children as seed sown by the wayside. Therefore, 
in the absence of more actual conditions, greater stress must be laid 
on living example, repeated precept, and practical illustration, as a 
means of keeping awake in our pupils a lively sense of appreciation, 
of bringing them into more constant and growing relations with the 
world, and as material for character-building. 

To aid in offsetting exclusive association and making the deaf feel 
more at home with the hearing, frequent opportunity should be given 
for the mingling of the two, and a far larger introduction into our 
family life of that language which the world has at its tongue’s end, 
and by which it interprets the meaning of things. Backed by all the 
force of sentiment, personality, and familiar incident, when and where 
is there a better time and place for its acquisition? Then it is that 
all language, with its depths of meaning and shades of thought, be- 
comes part and parcel of heart and brain. With the inequality cre- 
ated by deafness, with so little comprehension of the structure and 
spirit of spoken and written language, and association from earliest 

years, we wonder less and less that the deaf intermarry. To say 
nothing of other drawbacks, how often do you even hear of love and 
marriage except in the language of childhood? 

One word more. On account of their limited knowledge of the 
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world, the new and altered conditions and untried means of communi- 
cation which await them on quitting school, the deaf will find that the 
ideas and theories of life and earning a livelihood are one thing and 
their practice another. That there may be as little break and dis- 
couragement as possible, and by virtue of our guardianship, no stone 
should be left unturned by which an opening may be made for those 
who do not return to their homes. 


THE ORALLY TAUGHT DEAF AFTER GRADUA- 
TION. 


BY MRS. S. G. DAVIDSON, 


MOUNT AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Comparisons, when instructive, should not be considered odious. 
In discussing this topic, two comparisons must be made,— one of the 
orally taught deaf with those graduates of the common schools who 
possess both speech and hearing, the other with those deaf who have 
been taught otherwise than by speech. 

As regards the first, we may dismiss the claim that, by giving the 
deaf speech, we place them upon an equality with persons possessing 
all their senses. To my knowledge it has never been made by any 
person favoring oral instruction. It is as absurd to my mind as it 
would be to say that seven quarts make a peck, 

I count among my friends graduates of manual and oral schools 
for the deaf and of the public schools for the hearing. Comparing 
the three classes, I am led to believe that, taking those from the Jdest¢ 
schools for the deaf and the average schools for the hearing, there 
is much less difference in their scholarly attainments, even as regards 
their ability to express themselves in writing, than is generally sup- 
posed. How many of the letters that come to the pupils in our 
schools from their parents, brothers, and sisters, are as good as those 
the pupils in the highest classes can write? I believe that teachers 
make the mistake of comparing their pupils with the unusual deaf 
person or, still worse, with themselves, who, to be worthy of their 
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positions, must be exceptionally well educated, instead of with the 
average hearing child. 

At the point of graduation the chief differences among the three 
classes, where all have been properly educated, is that one possesses 
speech and hearing; another speech and lip-reading, an imperfect 
substitute for hearing; and the third is both deaf and dumb; while 
all the deaf alike lack that knowledge of the world and its dealings 
that comes to the hearing child through association. 

This ability to hear and this practical knowledge of the world give 
the normal person at the start a great advantage over a deaf one, and 
he must always outstrip him where other things are equal. There 
are deaf people teaching in your schools who are equal or superior 
to any hearing person engaged in the work; but they are men and 
women who, but for their deafness, would find their level in more 
highly honored and better paid positions. And so it is everywhere. 
The deaf person who is successful in his occupation would, but for 
his deafness, be successful in a higher one. This theory cannot be 
proved by facts, but it is founded on reason. 

And I think it is equally reasonable to argue that the deaf-muve 
who is successful in his business would be more successful there, or 
equally so in a higher one, were he able to speak and read the lips. 
Those who point to prosperous manual-school gracuates as a proof 
of what can be accomplished under the method must acknowledge 
that there is not one of them to whom these accomplishments would 
not be an advantage. 

A method should be judged by the best work done under it. I 
know graduates of oral schools whose speech is so imperfect that 
it cannot be understood, because they have had unskilled teachers 
of articulation. ‘There are others who are poor lip-readers because, 
while in school, they did not have practice with a sufficient number 
of persons. Still others, while able to do these things well, are defi- 
cient in the ability to understand and use language, because their 
teachers, forgetting that speech and lip-reading were useless without 
it, neglected it, that these might be perfected. 

This is the complaint made of the German schools, and, from the 
pupils and graduates I have seen, I believe that it is a failing in some 
of the younger oral schools in this country. But where good teachers 
and proper methods have been employed, and the right stress is 
placed upon each department of the work, the graduate of an oral 
school should be able to speak so distinctly that he can be readily 
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understood, to read the lips of all those people with whom he comes 
in frequent contact and of most others, and to use language as well 
as any graduate of a sign school. He is, however, under the follow- 
ing disadvantages as compared with one who can hear : — 

Having spent ten years of his life in school, he begins his career 
with a very imperfect knowledge of the world, its ways and its 
dealings. 

He seldom understands what is said unless he is directly addressed, 
and so misses the information and the opportunities that come to 
others through chance hearing. 

The fact that there are some persons, however few they may be, 
whose lips he cannot read, is a bar to advancement in certain 
directions. 

He cannot take part in a general conversation except in the com- 
pany of those with whose speech he is very familiar, as in the home 
circle. 

He cannot enjoy music, nor, except as regards the spectacle, the 
drama. 

He can rarely follow a lecture. None but opponents of the oral 
method have suggested the possibility of average oral-school gradu 
ates doing this. 

It is seldom the case that the preacher whose church he attends 
speaks plainly enough, when in the pulpit, to be understood by 
lip-reading. 

However intelligent, well-educated, and deserving he may be, and 
no matter how good a conversationalist and lip-reader, hearing 
people, in general, will hold aloof from him. Why this should be I 
cannot say, but that it is so every deaf person will, I think, testify. 
It is true even of hearing teachers in our schools, who, of all, ought 
to know the unreason and injustice of such prejudice. I would ask 
whether you teachers, both oral and manual, cannot do something to 
overcome this prejudice, both in yourselves, where you entertain it, 
and in others. 

But if he is under these disadvantages when compared with the 
hearing, the oral-school graduate possesses equal or greater advan- 
tages over those who aré both deaf and dumb. : 

Through his speech and lip-reading he is brought into closer con- 
tact with the world than he would be without them, and learns its 
ways so much the more rapidly. 

He is able to take his orders from the lips of his employers, and to 
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respond or to ask for directions orally. The saving in time and 
trouble in this way is one that no business man will fail to estimate 
to his employee’s advantage; and so, other things being equal, it is 
easier for him to secure and retain a position. 

He is able to mingle more freely with his fellow-workmen, and 
learns from them so much the more that is to his advantage. 

His inability to hear does not make impossible business or social 
relations with the illiterate, or those to whom writing is a task to be 
undertaken only when absolutely necessary. 

When among intimate acquaintances, he can follow and take part 
in even a general conversation; and, when placed z7#s-d-vis, he is, 
except in rare instances where the speech of his interlocutor is imper- 
fect, at no disadvantage whatever. In the homes of the manually 
taught deaf that I have visited, the part they have taken in the 
conversation has been limited to an occasional spelled word or sen- 
tence, where the finger alphabet is known by the family, and, where 
it is unknown, to a few natural signs; while in the homes of the 
orally taught deaf they have always joined freely in the talk. Oral- 
school graduates who have visited in my own home have taken as 
lively a part in the conversation around the table, and have been 
accounted by my hearing brother and sisters as good company, as 
any one that has sat down with them. 

When in public, the oral graduate is not constantly attracting to 
himself undesired and embarrassing attention by a peculiar method of 
talking, either by signs or writing. 

Occasionally he is fortunate enough to encounter a preacher 
whose lips he can read while he is speaking from the pulpit. I my- 
self sometimes enjoyed the ministrations of the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
as did also a congenitally deaf friend, a graduate of the same school 
I attended,— the Clarke Institution. Miss Shaw became quite inti- 
mate with this friend of mine; and, in response to a request for an 
opinion regarding the difference the ability to speak and read the 
lips had made in her life, she writes :— 


My intercourse with —— lasted through several years; and it was my impression 
at the time, and I have seen no reason to change it since, that for purposes of 
social intercourse the sign-language could not compare with the oral. 

If the deaf person only had to be instructed in the sign-language, it might be dif- 
ferent; but as all with whom she conversed would also require instruction, and as it 
is not commonly known, I am sure that—— was much better able to mingle and 
converse with the people of the town than she would have been if confined to sign- 
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language. I am not at all familiar with it, and would therefore have been shut out 
from conversation with her; but by the oral method we enjoyed many pleasant 
visits, and I could converse with her very easily. She often went to church, and 
many times assured me that she could read enough from my lips to enable her to 
keep the general line of thought in the sermon. As to her intelligence, I always 
considered her one of the brightest and most interesting young women I ever met, 
taking an interest in church and local work in the town, and for many years serving 
as town librarian. 

Had she lived in a place which furnished her larger opportunities or had she 
been compelled to labor for a livelihood, the world would have heard of her in a 
practical and helpful work. 

It may be that deaf persons could converse with each other by signs; but I can- 
not conceive how it would have been possible for to have mingled with the 
people of our village and have enjoyed them, or how they would have been able to 
converse with her, except by the oral method. 

Personally, I enjoyed her bright, progressive mind, her purity of character, and 
high sense of justice and truth as much as that of any friend I have ever had; and I 
am sure no young woman of my parish had a deeper interest in public affairs than 
she. Progressive in her mode of thought, she reached out in all lines of reform, 
keeping pace with the advanced thought in religious, social and political reforms ; 
and, had circumstances been favorable and her home more in touch with the 
active work of the world, she would have made a most active reformer herself. 


The lady referred to was at school only nine years, and at a time 
when the methods of teaching were not so far advanced as at present. 
Her speech is said to be by no means as good as that of those who 
now graduate from the Clarke Institution. 

When he has children, the orally taught deaf person can contrib- 
ute greatly to their advancement, both in speech and intelligence, 
by talking to them and having them talk to him. 

Lastly, if the social barrier between the deaf and the hearing is to 
be broken down, it will obviously be through speech and lip-reading, 
not through signs or writing. 

I leave it to those with more experience in teaching to decide 
whether a// the deaf should be taught orally. But I am positive, 
from what I have seen, that a large proportion of them can thus be 
given everything that they could obtain through the manual method, 
with the addition of speech and lip-reading, and that these two 
accomplishments are of sufficient value to warrant any necessary 
labor and expenditure over and above what would be needed to give 
an otherwise equally good education through manual methods. 

There is but one more point on which I would speak. Many oral 
teachers are inclined to look with disfavor upon the association of 
their pupils with one another after they graduate; and the fact that 
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they do so associate, and in some cases have joined societies of the 
deaf, has repeatedly been held up as an argument against the method 
by its opponents. This I consider unreasonable. The deaf are by 
nature as social as their hearing brothers and sisters. They form 
friendships while in school; and why should they not continue them 
afterward? Then, too, no inconsiderable number of them are edu- 
cated, intellectually and morally, above their homes and the associ- 
ates they find there. It is difficult for a hearing person to secure 
entrance to better society than that to which his family is welcome, 
and it is doubly so for the deaf. Why, then, should they not seek 
congenial companionship and intellectual stimulus where they can 
be had? And why, having associated exclusively with hearing people 
for six days in the week, should they be considered narrow and clan- 
nish because an hour or two on the seventh is passed in the company 
of those afflicted like themselves? Nor can the oral method be con- 
sidered a failure because certain of its graduates have learned to use 
signs. It is to be judged, not by the manner of their communication 
with the deaf, but by the way in which they communicate with the 
hearing. It is a fact, however, that the best oral-school graduates are 
seldom to be found at society meetings and entertainments of the 
deaf. Those who would study them must seek them out among the 
hearing. 


THE ORALLY TAUGHT DEAF AFTER LEAVING 
SCHOOL. 


BY A. W. ORCUTT, 
EVERETT, MASS. 


The deaf and dumb who are not able to speak at all, or more than 
a few words, and were taught by signs; the semi-mutes, or the orally 
accomplished deaf, who can speak more or less, and were taught by 
signs, and took articulation lessons for an hour or more each day 
while at school; and the orally taught deaf, who were taught by speech, 
with the less and less use of signs,— comprise the three classes of 
deaf-mutes in existence. 
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The orally taught deaf form a class by themselves, distinct from 
and not directly related to the semi-mutes. The latter were taught 
speech, and they esteem it more or less; but they have great respect 
for the sign-language that was their means of education. The orally 
taught had speech as their means of education. At school they 
learned to undervalue the sign-language; and, unlike the semi-mutes, 
who generally entertain some fear about using their speech, and, 
when conversation is carried on with each other, prefer the use of 
signs, they launch into the world with their speech, which they gen- 
erally use unconsciously, unflinchingly, courageously, and freely, with 
each other and everywhere, even among strangers insensible of the 
fact that they are deaf and likely to be misunderstood. The ambition 
to be excellent speakers is one of their aspirations. 


The use of speech has proved very valuable to them, as will be 


seen by the fact that, together with the habit of reading good books, 
it has brought them into the society of the hearing people, where they 
become conversant with all their ways. Asa result, they are models 
of modesty and refinement, and are frequently and properly compli- 
mented in this way: “You do not look like a deaf-mute; for you 
resemble the hearing people so much, and must be one of them.” In 
lip-reading and intelligence they are unequalled; but, alas! their 
learning at the time of leaving school is so limited. They are 
excelled in this particular by those who have been taught by the sign- 
language, especially the semi-mutes. 

There is no material difference between the orally taught and other 
deaf people in regard to positions in business ; but the deaf who have 
the fortune of speech, whether orally taught or otherwise, take the 
lead of the others in the ascent. Some are teachers of the deaf, and 
others have literary occupations ; some have hearing pupils in draw- 
ing and painting angl dressmaking ; others have charge of departments 
at factories; and I know-of one who is foreman of a well-known 
laundry, and one once was clerk in an apothecary store belonging to 
his father. 

The mental condition of the orally taught deaf is superior to the 
other classes, with some exceptions among the semi-mutes. That 
of those who have been taught at a day-school is better, be- 
cause the latter found among their companions -throughout life hear- 
ing children. Being the happy possessors of a free, unflinching 
use of speech, they become conversant with the views and opinions of 
the hearing people, so that it is hardly possible to trace any mental 
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peculiarities among them. That is equally true with the semi-mutes 
who use speech as their habit. 

The orally taught deaf and the semi-mutes — in fact, the deaf as a 
whole who make habitual use of speech — should be included as hav- 
ing broad views, more general conversation, and being fair and square 
in their dealings ; for they are conversant with hearing people. That 
is true to a certain extent concerning the deaf and dumb who make a 
habit of reading and associating with the hearing people. The lack 
of these qualities among some of the deaf is due to isolation, and 
neglect of reading and other opportunities of life. 

At the time of leaving school the orally taught deaf go directly 
among their hearing friends, and adopt them for their associates. 
But with time, like an inhabitant of a lone country, they gradually 
begin to feel lonesome in their society with the hearing people; and, 
with a growing desire to meet old friends and schoolmates, they 
convene, and after one meeting arrange for another. ‘They go, out 
of curiosity, to religious services conducted in the sign-language ; 
and, when the value of signs is realized, they learn them, they always 
love them, and despise them no more, and then they are frequent, if 
not regular, attendants at the meetings. 

The hearing people receive them most cordially, but there are cer- 
tain times when the deaf prefer to remain away from their company. 
For instance, imagine a totally deaf person sitting quietly in a room 
full of persons singing throughout an evening, and enjoying the com- 
pany only during the intermissions. 

The principal of a certain oral school once wrote a letter condemn- 
ing associations of the deaf. Among other things she said the fol- 
lowing :— 


It seems to me to be a great wrong to deaf persons to encourage them to meet 
together. Possibly you remember the remark that was made about our restricting 
our pupils in the use of signs: “It is cruel.” I think it cruel to encourage their 


use. 


It would be interesting to ascertain the opinion of the same prin- 
cipal if she knew that, at the time of the dedication of the new build- 
ing of an oral school,— my own Alma Mater,— the former pupils, many 
of whom are expert sign-makers, were invited to join in the celebration, 
and prominent speakers addressed the gathering, but there was no 
one to interpret into the sign-language what was said. All the pupils 
were sitting still, in a manner trying to their nervous system, igno- 
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rant of what was being said ; while the former pupils indulged in the 
sign-language and speech, freely chatting with each other to while 
the time away. The appearance of the teachers, who stood guard 
over the uneasy pupils, indicated great displeasure at the exhibition 
of signs. One of the teachers was seen to tell a pupil that the speech 
of a certain gentleman was good : I was there, and was not accorded 
the privilege of an interpreter, because it is “cruel” to encourage the 
use of signs ; and now | regret to acknowledge my inability to vouch 
for the teacher’s statement that that speaker made a good speech. 
I certainly agree that it is sometimes cruel to encourage the use of 
signs ; but it is positively more cruel to discourage their use on ap- 
propriate occasions. 

The orally taught deaf are inclined to marry the deaf who can 
speak, whether orally taught or semi-mutes. This is one of the laws 
of nature. A deaf and dumb person will not be suitable for them. 
The possession of speech governs their mental condition and spirit in 
this and other respects. The hearing people, as a rule, are not in- 
clined to adopt the deaf as partners for life. Nearly all the young 
ladies who were at school with me, who kept associating with hearing 
people, remain unmarried. Some of them are at present frequent 
visitors to deaf-mute meetings. ‘They were not so formerly. 

Ican hardly claim to belong to either of the three classes named 
at the beginning of this paper; for I was taught nearly a year ata 
public school, over eight years at an oral school, two years at a com- 
bined school, and, lastly, two years at a then manual college. 

The difference between the two systems — oral and combined — is 
that the oral schools graduate the deaf better adapted for the society 
of the hearing at the expense of a substantial education ; and the 
combined schools fit the deaf for business pursuits at the expense of 
speech. There is no system that I know of that is perfect in itself. 
The combined method is doing the most good. 

I would urge that the first attempt in educating all deaf children 
should be the cultivation of the habit of speech, following which should 
come a substantial education, and at the same time speech should be 
taught systematically, scientifically, and gradually. Lessons requir- 
ing explanations, where lip-reading would be tedious and difficult, 
should be taught by means of signs. 

Arrangements of some kind should be made by the institutions for 
the deaf to bring the hearing children into the play-rooms of the deaf 
children while at school. The older pupils should be encouraged 
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to seek hearing friends during the time allowed them to go beyond 
the institution limits. Day-schools are, indeed, preferable for the 
education of the deaf; but every means available should be used by 
the institutions to bring the pupils into close communication with the 
hearing. 

I close this paper with a letter from a graduate of my oral Alma 
Mater who left school years before I did. 


JUNE 9, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Orcutt,—I have hesitated somewhat about answering your questions, 
knowing that my range of observation was limited, and hence my testimony would 
be less valuable. But few, if any, can claim acquaintance with the deaf of the 
whole country; and it is only by comparing the statements of individuals in differ- 
ent sections that you can reach the general truth. Therefore, I send my views for 
what they are worth. 

Please remember, in reading my answers, that a wide margin should be left for 
exceptions. For instance, questions 13 and 14.* A lip-reader as expert as Miss 
Hoadley, who visited Crosbyside last summer, might understand the whole of a 
story; but nine out of ten of the orally taught would not. I do not actually know 
of any one who can follow an entire sermon,—I never could myself,— but a friend 
tells me she is acquainted with a lady who can. 

One thing I would like to emphasize. “Free Lance” has held us all up—my 
self especially — as having ridiculed the sign-language. This we never intended or 
wished to do. We respect it as having done, and as still doing, a good work, 
and many of us would be glad to understand it more thoroughly. 

Had these questions been presented to me twenty years ago, when I first lett 
school, I should probably have drawn a more rose-colored picture. Now I can 
only say that, while I consider oral teaching invaluable, and worthy of pursuit by 
all the deaf, it does not and cannot work miracles. No deaf person can be “fully 
restored to society” except by the removal of deafness. It is an insuperable ob- 
stacle to general conversation,— a heavy encumbrance everywhere. 

With respect to the orally taught I have felt deeply of late that their position 
was an extremely anomalous one. They stand between two classes, having affini- 
ties with both, but really belonging to neither. As one lady —herself a fine oral- 
ist—said, ‘We do not ft iz anywhere.” We go among the hearing, converse 
with them to some extent, and are kindly received. We go among the deaf and 
dumb, talk with ¢#em as far as we can, and are welcomed with courtesy. But the 
fact is that each class has a /anguage of its own, and in neither case is that lan_ 
guage perfectly intelligible to us. We are simply mongrels. 

Now these are strong statements, and would terribly shock my good teachers. 
But they are the result of hard and bitter experience, and I cannot soften them 
without doing violence to my conscience. 


* Question 13. Ifa person should read a story from a magazine, what percentage of the story would 
the lip-reader be able to understand ? 


Question 14. Are they able to read the lips of a speaker at a public meeting? 
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You are at liberty to make any use you please of what I have said, provided you 
withhold my name. A number of others feel just as I do, but without their per- 
mission I cannot use their names. 

Wishing you success in your article and hoping to see it when printed, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 


THE PHYSICAL CARE AND TRAINING OF 
THE DEAF. 


BY A. F. ADAMS, B.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN GYMNASTICS IN THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The mental, moral, and manual training of the deaf having received 
due attention for many years past, it would now seem a favorable 
time to consider physical training. It is true that the matter has 
been given more or less attention for several years at a few of our 
schools; but there has been no general adoption of physical training, 
no definite and uniform aim, no general system, while there has 
been a lack of requirements, a failure to place this branch of educa- 
tion on its proper level, and a disposition to deny needed support 
and encouragement. 

Before going further, it would be well to define our subject. Phys- 
ical training in its latest significance is the training and development 
of the muscles and that part of the nervous system—the motor 
centres in the brain and the motor nerves— concerned in muscular 
movements. Included in this there is a training of the judgment 
of distance and height, of physical judgment, muscular control, quick- 
ness, courage, and self-possession. The muscular, the osseous, and 
the nervous tissues constitute the working mechanism of the body, 
while the vital organs serve either to provide material for the growth 
and repair of these tissues or to remove their waste. The vital 
organs —the heart, lungs, digestive and eliminating apparatuses — 
being called into increased activity during muscular exercise, have 
their functional power strengthened. The ends, then, of physical 
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training are seen to be educational, on the one hand, and hygienic, on 
the other. 

The need of physical culture in our public schools and in our col- 
leges, so widely recognized by our leading educators and physicians, 
becomes doubly pressing when we turn our attention to schools for 
the deaf. Among congenital deaf-mutes we are apt to find in the 
majority of cases a relatively small lung capacity. This is due 
mostly to a failure to use the voice to anything like the extent usual 
among the hearing. It is well known that the deep breathing which 
precedes a prolonged effort of the voice, as in singing, public speak- 
ing, and certain forms of conversation, has a most salutary effect on 
the development of the lungs. A small lung capacity means poorly 
oxygenized blood, a liability to coughs and colds, and a greater or 
less tendency toward consumption, while it is also a frequent cause of 
rejection by insurance companies. In addition, the fact is well 
known that few deaf-mutes breathe properly. Any unusual exertion 
is apt to cause gasping or puffing. The inability properly to manage 
the inflated lungs is a serious obstacle to success in learning to 
speak. 

Another peculiarity noticeable among congenital deaf-mutes is a 
shuffling and stamping gait. A considerable majority of the adven- 
titiously deaf lose their hearing from diseases which almost invariably 
leave after effects. Victims of cerebro-spinal meningitis and scarlet 
fever usually suffer from impaired constitutions. This manifests 
itself in a staggering gait, enfeebled digestion or circulation, and 
imperfect muscular control. Now, owing to the attention which has 
been given to the subject of physical training by educated men dur- 
ing the past twenty years, the problem how to treat these defects is 
happily easy of solution. 

The physical care and training of the deaf should begin with their 
admission to school, and continue as regularly as their mental train- 
ing until they graduate. Further, their instruction should be of a 
nature to impart an intelligent understanding of their bodies, thereby 
creating a desire for a continuance of physical care and training as 
long as life lasts. A system which aims only to teach gymnastic 
feats for exhibition purposes, without any regard to or explanation of 
their hygienic or educational ends, ignores the future, and is a failure. 
Just here lies the fallacy of those who,contend that the athletic 
sports, as usually indulged in by the pupils, or some of the trades 
taught them, render physical training unnecessary. The great dif- 
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ference between physical training and athletic sports is that, while 
both have a tendency to keep the body healthy, the former alone 
gives the pupil an intelligent understanding of his body, and gives 
him power to keep his health years after he has lost all desire or 
opportunity to engage in sports. Concerning the trades the deaf are 
taught at school, few, if any, employ all parts of the body, while the 
majority induce a one-sided development. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that pupils who learn and afterward follow such trades as 
printing, shoemaking, and tailoring, be given every advantage in the 
way of healthy bodies, and such information as will enable them to 
counteract the numerous evil tendencies of a physical nature to which 
they are exposed. 

For the physical training of the deaf a system should be employed 
similar in many respects to that followed in mental culture. First of 
all, the system should be progressive from grade to grade and from 
year to year. We should first train the memory in the proper way to 
grow, stand, sit, walk, breathe, and to execute the simpler co-ordinate 
movements of the legs, arms, and hands until they become fixed 
habits. Then, when the period of rapid growth has passed, train and 
develop the body as fully as possible by educating that part of the 
nervous system controlling more complex muscular movements, which 
corresponds to the higher intellectual faculties. Teachers know it is 
a great mistake to develop a mental faculty out of its natural order, 
and also to neglect its training at the proper time. The same rule 
holds good in regard to the development of those parts of the brain 
concerned with muscular movements. The natural order is from 
the simple to the complex, from the general to the special. Yet 
how often do we see pupils set to learning a trade which is 
highly specialized, while they are totally lacking in that training 
which should precede work of a special nature! We do not look 
with favor on a man who is ground out to order, knowing just so 
much. Neither should we permit the physical training of our pupils 
to rest on the narrowest possible foundation. May not some of the 
difficulties met with by teachers of articulation be attributed to neg- 
lect in properly developing the respiratory muscles, shown by shallow 
breathing and difficulty in managing the inflated lungs? 

Mental studies are adapted to the capacity of the pupils, not the 
pupils to the studies. For physical training there should be a thor- 
ough physical examination and measurements made periodically. 
With the facts thus obtained regular and special work could be pre- 
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scribed with as great accuracy as is attained in the school-room. In 
the recitation-room we never think of asking the pupils whether they 
like their studies or not, while attendance is compulsory at recita- 
tions. In physical training no more attention need be paid to the 
likes and dislikes of the pupils for their work than is shown them in 
their mental studies, though the exercises might be made varied and 
attractive. 

Regular and punctual attendance should be strictly required. 
Physical training will lack character and standing, without which it 
can never be made to reach its possible results, until it is regarded 
as a study, requiring marking and examination. It should never be 
used as a substitute for recreation. Our pupils need relaxation, and 
not merely a change of work. In physical training the exercise of 
the will in the act of fixed attention is as prominent as during mental 
training. Fixed and unremitting attention has a powerful influence 
over the digestive, circulatory, and secretory functions of the body. 
This influence, if not intermitted, will cause them to be deranged. 
Plays and games free from restraint or authority will give the desired 
relief. It should never be said of our pupils that they “ work at their 
play, and play at their work.” It is only when we are given a well- 
qualified physical director, with text-books in the form of gymnastic 
apparatus, and in addition a gymnasium well adapted to its purpose, 
that we can look for satisfactory accomplishments. We should not 
follow the example of those who make a virtue of necessity when they 
declare that one or all of these requisites can be dispensed with be- 
cause to them unattainable. 

The best way to get an idea of the working of a course of physical 
care and training of the deaf, such as every school should have, is to 
imagine we are following a pupil through his entire school life. It 
should be stated here that, in regard to physical care as distinguished 
from training, more depends upon the administrative department of 
the school and upon the teachers than upon the physical director. 
Diet, clothing, bathing, sleep, ventilation, heating and lighting of dor- 
mitories, school-rooms, and shops, proper sitting positions and habits 
while in the school-room, reasonable study hours, and ample recrea- 
tion, all require careful attention, being worthy all the time, money, 
and thought that can be given them, on account of their great value 
from a hygienic standpoint. It should be further added that, while 
the course outlined below is for both sexes, there will necessarily 
be some modifications to suit the girls, particularly toward the close. 
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Immediately upon entering school the pupil in question is given 
a somewhat restricted physical examination by a man or woman in- 
structor, as occasion requires. Next the pupil is assigned to the class 
to which, in the judgment of the physical director, he or she is best 
suited. Special classes can be formed for those whose physical de- 
fects prevent them from joining one of the regular classes. For the 
first year or two only the lightest forms of gymnastics are given, con- 
sisting of marching, free movements, and gymnastic games. The 
latter are just beginning to be systematized, and are meeting with 
deserved favor. 

The following two years or so are taken up by advanced light gym- 
nastics, drills with dumb-bells, wands, rings, clubs, practice on the bal- 
ancing-beam, and games of basket ball. The pupil has now reached 
an age when a fuller development of the muscles can be commenced 
in earnest, without stunting the growth or dwarfing the intel- 
lect. 

Preliminary to this there is a thorough physical examination and a 
series of bodily measurements. Knowing the strength of various 
muscles, size of different parts of the body, lung capacity, condition 
of heart, and many other items, it becomes comparatively easy for 
the instructor to prescribe general or special work. For this develop- 
ment the principal means employed is the chest-weight. The name 
of this machine should be changed, as the latest is so combined 
with other pulley machines that, by its use, the muscles of the entire 
body are safely and symmetrically developed. To strengthen the 
heart and lungs, swimming, with running and jumping in the open air, 
forms part of the course. 

After development more training follows. This time it is through 
the medium of heavy gymnastics. Embraced in these are exercises 
on the vaulting horse, parallel bars, horizontal bar, and ladders. In 
addition there is instruction in wrestling, boxing, and fencing, besides 
outdoor work, such as “ putting the shot,” tossing the medicine ball, 
hurdle-jumping, mile-running, and pole-vaulting. But the most im- 
portant part of this final course is the instruction imparted by the 
physical director in anatomy, physiology, effects of exercise, hygiene, 
and personal purity. 

The entire course, combining as it does theory and practice in a 
most advantageous form, leaves the pupil possessed of good health, 
and of a fully and harmoniously developed body, which he is able 
to control instantly, and with the least unnecessary expenditure 
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of force. His courage and will have been developed by exercises in 
which there is an element of danger; and by some which are in a 
measure distasteful, though excellent for the discipline they impart. 
His self-reliance has been increased by exercises where no assistance 
can be given by others. Those parts of the brain and its accessory 
nerves controlling muscular movements have been properly trained and 
developed. And, lastly, he knows how and feels inclined to preserve 
his health, strength, skill, and courage under ordinary circum- 
stances for the rest of his active life. 

In the system just outlined great attention is paid to the defects 
peculiar to the deaf. For those with a small lung capacity and de- 
fective breathing are arranged outdoor work, especially running, and 
breathing exercises such as any intelligent instructor knows will 
develop the lungs and promote correct respiration. Prolonged prac- 
tice at marching and exercise on the balancing-beam will tend to 
obviate a faulty gait. Various functional disorders, such as a feeble 
circulation and impaired digestion, due mostly to diseases of the ner- 
vous system, are greatly aided by special exercises. 

The aims of physical training are definitely known. ‘The means to 
attain these ends have been scientifically arranged. Well-qualified 
instructors to employ these means can be engaged at a fair compensa- 
tion. Public interest in the subject is shown by the addition of 
physical training to the curriculum of hundreds of colleges and public 
schools. Ohio has lately passed a law making physical training com- 
pulsory at all schools or institutions supported by the State. Under 
such favorable conditions as now exist it ought to be easy to induce 
legislatures to make the needed appropriations. These secured, the 
necessary time, amounting to less on the average than one hour a day, 
could be provided for in the curriculum, The returns for the outlay 
would be found to amply justify the time and expense many times 
over. In short, there seems no excuse for further delaying the long- 
needed physical care and training of the deaf. 








































THE PHYSICAL CARE AND TRAINING 


DEAF. 





BY J. SCHUYLER LONG, B.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN GYMNASTICS IN THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
DELAVAN, WIS. 





Besides the importance and value of physical training in itself, the 
peculiar arrangement whereby our institutions are the homes of our 
pupils makes the responsibility of their\physical training and care of 
more than ordinary importance. They,are our charges at all hours, 
in school and out; and can we conscientiously neglect this very neces- 
sary part of their welfare? We have not done our whole duty, if, 
when we have graduated them, they are equipped in mind only, their 
bodies undeveloped and untrained, and the laws of hygiene unlearned. 
The physical defects peculiar to the deaf, referred to by Mr. Adams, 
also bring our duty in the matter before us in a stronger light. 

Our gymnasium at the Wisconsin school was among the first to be 
built at institutions of our class. It cost about $6,000, with $400 
more to fit up the gymnasium with apparatus and machines. The 
building includes, besides the gymnasium, a swimming-pool and 
lavatories and a play-room. The apparatus and system used are 
based generally on the Sargent system, which is also the one in use 
at the National College. Such modifications are made as are neces- 
sary for any class on account of age or strength. We are not con- 
fined to the use of one system, but use what suits our case from all 
systems. 

The pupil’s physical training begins as soon as he comes to school. & 
The exercises for the first two or more years are light free move- 
ments, mainly without apparatus, and are more like systematized 
play. They are led to look upon the gymnasium more as a play- 
room than a place for work. 

The work gradually advances. Wands, dumb-bells, clubs, are 
taken up, with work on the chest-weights, parallel bars, and other 
apparatus of the gymnasium. The boys are divided each year into 
classes according to their size and strength rather than age. The 
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advanced class meets five times a week, in the morning before chapel ; 
the others, in the afternoon three or four times a week. Measure- 
ments are taken to some extent. 

The last year we paid particular attention to marching and military 
drill, with satisfactory and interesting results. It secures interest 
and attention. It combines many features of other drills, and, above 
all, corrects the faulty gait so common in our pupils. 

[t is claimed by some that the time of our pupils is too much taken 
up already to leave any time for drilling them. We have certainly 
not found it so. But, if it were so in some cases, take time from 
the school hours. It is equally important. The gymnasium is not 
opened till about the middle of October, and is closed the first of 
May, so it does not infringe on the time for outdoor games. Espe- 
cially during the winter is the necessity of some provision for physical 
training apparent, when the pupils are too much inclined to lounge 
about the radiators in the study-room. The time of day does not 
particularly matter, but the exercises should be a relaxation or in- 
spiration. I find the half-hour before chapel and opening of school 
an excellent time. 

After the novelty of the new gymnasium is over, the interest 
should be kept up by varying the daily programme, and introducing 
new scientific games and encouraging emulation. Among the games 
of this character are basket ball and medicine ball. They inspire 
great interest, and are material with which to play a variety of con- 
testing games, having all the elements of good training. The exer- 
cises must not be allowed to drop into a rut, and become mere 
mechanical drills. Attendance should be made compulsory, and the 
pupils taught to consider the “ 
education and school work as arithmetic or geography. It would be 
well to set aside one column of the weekly report for gymnasium 
marking. Annual exhibitions should be given which would be more 
in the nature of examinations than anything else. This will spur the 
pupils to extra effort to win applause. 

The instructor must explain the why and wherefore of the exercises 
as far as his classes are able to appreciate and understand, teaching 
them the names of the apparatus and their uses. ‘To the older 
classes lectures should be given and instruction imparted in the laws 
of hygiene and the philosophy of exercise. Let the “gym” be a 
practical assistant to the teacher of physiology. 

Care must be taken not to let the pupils overdo themselves, as they 
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will constantly be tempted to do in emulating other classes. As far 
as possible, special cases should be given special attention. The 
highest aim of the gymnasium is to make the weak strong and the 
abnormally developed symmetrical and sound. It is well known that 
the deaf have a smaller lung capacity than those who constantly use 
their voices. This circumstance should of course demand our 
attention. The gymnasium could thus be made to assist the articula- 
tion teachers. 

One thing generally overlooked in this matter is the moral influ- 
ence of the gymnasium. In schools where there is a gymnasium 
there is less mischief, and fewer boyish pranks are committed. The 
boy’s friskiness is worn off in the gymnasium. Habits of promptness, 
obedience, and attention, are acquired; and the influence thus exerted 
is by no means small. 


SCHOOL-ROOM GYMNASTICS. 


BY G. M. WILCOX, M.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


We may say that the objects of physical care and training are 
three: to preserve the health and vigor of the body; to correct 
physical defects, develop the complex muscular and nervous systems 
to their full power and obtain control of them; and to gain the 
mental and moral stimulus which comes from this development and 
control. 

The weak lungs, defective breathing, staggering gait, and liability 
to weakness of constitution in the deaf make it imperative that they 
should receive the best of training to counteract these deficiencies. 
This can be done only by means of a gymnasium in charge of 
a competent instructor. Where this is not available, special atten- 
tion to outdoor recreation, and to such training as can be given in 
the school-room, provides a partial substitute. It is to the possi- 
bilities of school-room training that we wish to call attention. 

The physical as well as the mental and moral care of a room full 
of children is intrusted to the teacher for a large portion of the day. 
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Hygienic care is always necessary ; and, when proper physical train- 
ing is lacking outside the school-room, the responsibility of the 
teacher increases, 

If human beings are created in any respect equal, it is in their 
right to plenty of light and fresh air; yet how many teachers see to it 
that their pupils and themselves are properly cared for in this respect 
at all seasons of the year? 

It is surprising how many of the good effects of physical training 
may be obtained in ten or twenty minutes daily in the school-room 
without apparatus. : 

The work which a teacher should do to supplement the gymnasium, 
or take its place where lacking, consists in teaching correct positions 
in sitting and standing, proper methods of breathing, rising, and 
walking, and such a series of progressive exercises as will relax, in- 
vigorate, and give control of the muscles of the neck, shoulders, back, 
chest, trunk, arms, legs, ankles, wrists, and fingers, and will stimu- 
late the vital organs and nerve centres of the body. 

Such a series of exercises should begin slowly at the extremities 
to avoid congesting the internal organs and causing dizziness or 
faintness, but must be vigorous enough to arouse the torpid organs 
and establish a good circulation. 

The proper time for exercise is about the middle of the forenoon 
and afternoon sessions of school. 

Windows should be opened at the top and bottom. It will do no 
harm if the temperature of the room is lowered several degrees, pro- 
vided it can be raised again at the close of the exercise. 

All true physical education must begin with the mind. If you 
would be successful, encourage the child’s desire for health and 
strength. Even young children know that to stop breathing means 
death ; and it is but a step to teach them that, if they wish to become 
strong, to be long-lived and escape sickness, they must breathe deeply 
and take plenty of exercise. Long-winded explanation is useless. 
Create the desire to learn, then by enthusiastic example show the 
pupils how to breathe. 

Have them place the palms of the hands on the chest, one above 
the other, and let them slide toward the sides as the lungs are filled, 
and back again as they are emptied. 

All children love exercise, and will soon learn how to do this, and 
will feel its beneficial effects if the teacher makes the few minutes 
of physical relaxation interesting. Dull, mechanical routine is not 
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gymnastics ; but, if the teacher puts life and spirit into the exercises, 
the children will soon respond. The teacher must give thought and 
care to physical as well as to mental instruction. ‘Careless gymnas- 
tics are no gymnastics, and dull gymnastics are poor gymnastics.” 

Correct positions in sitting and standing are often neglected by 
the teacher; and round shoulders, weak lungs, crooked spines, and 
awkward habits are the result. All faults of shuffling feet, drooping 
shoulders, sitting on the feet or standing habitually on one foot, must 
be observed and corrected, or they will result in deformity and dis- 
ease. 

Gymnastics should be progressive both in difficulty and rapidity. 
Each day’s exercises should begin slowly and simply, increasing in 
speed and complexity, then ending slowly. 

The exercises may be progressive mentally as well as physically. At 
first they should be imitative, to train quickness of perception by fol- 
lowing the movements of the teacher, then by command to train the 
mind to prompt action, and at last should be done independently, to 
train the memory and will to spontaneity of action. No exercise 
should ever be allowed to degenerate into mere reflex, mechanical 
motion. Exaggerated illustrations of a fault or some new exercise 
will arouse flagging interest. 

Little diversions create amusement and help to relieve the mental 
strain. A teacher suddenly asks, “Can you fly?” suggests the pos- 
sibility of it, and proposes atrial. The children with much merriment 
eagerly imitate the birds, first flapping the wrists with arms extended, 
next moving the whole arm from the shoulder, and then placing the 
hands on the chest and executing a rapid, winglike movement with 
the elbows. It seems a little thing, but the whole day has been 
brightened, the little brains are clearer, and the children have been 
taught to think. 

Such books as “ Physical Education in the Public Schools,” by Miss 
Anna Morris, and the “‘ Hand-book of School Gymnastics,” by Baron 
Nils Posse, furnish much valuable material for teachers. Choose 
such exercises as are best suited to yourself and your pupils, and be 
sure you understand their effects. 

The benefits of such a system of exercise are many. Besides fur- 
nishing needed recreation and relaxation and producing a marked 
improvement in mental effort and application, it makes the children 
docile, furnishing an outlet for superfluous energy and accustoming 
them to instant obedience at a signal from the teacher. It trains the 
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will power of the children. They learn to act promptly, exactly, and 
in unison. They gradually lose the awkward movements which so 
often characterize young deaf children; and there are fewer cases of 
colds, weak eyes, and sore throats, moreover. 

The wise teacher can thus gain a hold on his pupils which it is 
difficult to obtain in any other way. 

The influence so gained is not alone on the physical, which is the 
temple of the spiritual, but, “developing the body into a harmonious 
whole under perfect control of the will,” develops and trains the 
mind which dwells within, and which, through the control of the 
body, is educated or “drawn out” until it becomes intelligent, 
self-controlled, and prepared for the high influences which shall refine 
and purify it into the image of its Maker. 


TRADES FOR THE DEAF, AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS: HOW TO IM- 
PROVE THEM. 


BY FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M.A,, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FLINT, MICH. 


The importance to the deaf of careful instruction in mechanical 
trades was appreciated soon after their education began; for in the 
Eighth Report of the American Asylum, dated May 15, 1824, we find 
that cabinet-making, shoemaking, and blacksmithing were then taught 
in two neat and commodious brick workshops. Fifty years ago the 
instruction given in our shops was the best of its kind in America. 
Since then our school-room methods have received the very greatest 
attention, have been the subject of long and earnest debate and ex- 
periment by the best men of our profession, and have been very 
greatly modified and improved. The trades and the methods of 
teaching them have not kept pace either with our schools or with the 
progress of industrial training outside of our institutions. We now 
teach more “industries” than formerly, upwards of forty being enum- 
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erated in the Annais ; but many of these cannot be called trades, and 
no school teaches all of those mentioned. 

Our shops, from the front of the movement for mechanical instruc- 
tion, have fallen into insignificance when compared with the many 
industrial and agricultural colleges, manual training schools, and tech- 
nical institutes provided for hearing youth, such as the Pratt Institute 
of Brooklyn or the new Armour School soon to be opened in this 
city. 

Several causes may be assigned for this lack of progress. The 
work of the pupils, unfortunately for them, possesses some commer- 
cial value. In trying to make this larger, shops intended solely to 
teach have been managed only to make money. The foremen do 
not aim to teach every boy a trade, and glory in turning out a large 
number of skilled workmen; but try only to produce a great amount 
of work. Nor are the foremen alone to blame: the management of 
the school, board and principal both, too often take the same view, 
and speak with more pride of the dollars made than of the scholars 
trained. 

A factory and a school cannot be conducted upon the same princi- 
ples. Their objects are entirely different. Methods successful in 
one must fail in the other. The factory foreman must turn out the 


greatest possible amount of work at the least possible cost. He 
cares nothing for the improvement of his workmen, each of whom is 
put to the work that he can do best and quickest, and kept there 
as long as possible. Men will for months and years perform the 
same process over and over again, until their dexterity and quickness 
become almost incredible. 


Such subdivision of labor produces immense amounts of work, but 
dwarfs and spoils the workman. One who has long held such a place 
cannot fill any other, but must wait till he can find just the job he 
has been accustomed to. 

The foreman of a school-shop, who forgets that the object of his 
being employed is to make workmen, and not to finish work, acts 
very much in the same way. He tries to find what each raw boy can 
do best, and keeps him at that work as long as possible. 

The foreman who desires to be a true teacher of an industry, and 
who aims at the improvement of his pupils, must follow a different 
plan. He has his trade mapped out. As soon as a pupil has mas- 
tered one part of it, he puts him on another until he has finished the 
whole. If asawor a hatchet needs sharpening, he looks, not for a 
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boy who is expert at that work, but for one who needs instruction 
in it. The first man will probably turn out twice as much finished 
work as the other, but his pupils will not know half as much. The 
second may sometimes spoil a tool and will often waste material, but 
his graduates will know all parts of their trade. 

The selection of these foremen should receive the greatest atten- 
tion. They are as much teachers as any one employed in the school. 
They are thrown more upon their own resources than any literary 
teacher. The head of a school who does not give some supervision 
and advice to his teachers, and who himself has not practical ex- 
perience as a teacher of the deaf, is a very poor one. There are few 
such in America. Even in the case where incompetence causes the 
principal to neglect his school, the puzzled teacher has fellow-teachers 
to whom he may apply for counsel and direction. It is not so with 
the foreman. He rarely has a superior who knows much of the 
handicraft he teaches. He cannot call upon his fellows; for what 
may be a good plan for young tailors might not do for cabinet- 
makers, and setting pegs in a half-sole is not like setting type. 

Having once secured or trained good foremen, they should be so 
treated that their pride would be in their workmen and the good 
places they win and hold, and not in the number of ill-fitting coats, 
coarse half-soles, reams of printed paper, or rods of rough fence 
turned out each year. They should glory in their ability to impart 
instruction more than in their skill as workmen. ‘The idea that any 
good workman can fill these places should be avoided. 

In most of our schools the trades taught are too few in number, 
and are those which require the least manual skill. By a moderate 
expenditure a great improvement could be made here. Mason and 
stone work, plastering, fresco-painting, engraving, photography, mil- 
linery, and various branches of metal working might be taught to at 
least a few of the pupils in our larger schools. 

The graduates from these courses should at least know how to do 
good work, though they might not have sufficient rapidity to earn full 
wages at first. There are many students in every school who can finish 
the regular course in less than the prescribed time. There are many 
others who cannot get through an extended course at all. In both 
these classes great manual dexterity is often found. Instead of grad- 
uating these brightest ones, and continuing to force the dull ones 
through studies they can never master, cut down the time in school, 
and give them a course in some of these trades. 
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Begin with a thorough course in mechanical drawing: then, if no 
person fitted to instruct the deaf can be found, employ an interpreter 
and a skilled workman, and, under the careful supervision of the 
superintendent, start on the trade best suited to the largest number. 
This would cost something. It might even raise the per capita cost of 
the whole school somewhat, but no investment made by any State 
would bring a richer return. The plans that will open before the 
head of a school who has some knowledge of the subject, and who 
really wishes to have more trades taught to his pupils, will be only 
limited by the money at his command. 

It has always seemed to me that a mistake has been made in 
avoiding those trades that require, or at least allow, very great skill 
and dexterity. Our country needs skilled workmen. An _ infinite 
number of these can find places. If they have great skill in their 
calling, deafness will prove very little hindrance to them, and work 
and wages will be easy to get. There is no great demand for second- 
class cobblers, indifferent carpenters, inaccurate printers, and _half- 
taught tailors. In any attempt at improvement the question of 
convenience, or a saving of expense to the school, should weigh but 
very little against the good of the pupils. 

There is not a school for the deaf in America that is doing what 
it should to train its girls in handicrafts. Their labor at school saves 
so much hired help that many of them are engaged in learning what 
is called “housework.” A great, a very great, opportunity is open 
for a serious attempt to train them in the lighter arts and industries. 
The first step is to hire servants to relieve them of the dish-washing, 
potato-peeling, etc., now known as housework. Light trades, requiring 
a true eye, a firm, light touch, and patience, would be well suited to 
them ; and there are many such. 

The improvements most needed in our present methods of teaching 
trades are : — 

First— To keep more clearly in mind the fact that our shops are 
schools, and their foremen teachers. We would not habitually take a 
teacher out of school to mend the fence, or stop the work of his class 
to write circulars: why should we treat the teacher of carpentry or 
of printing so? If these jobs must be done, let them be done by an 
assistant foreman and pupils who have had primary instruction in all 
parts of their trades, or at such times as will not interfere with the 
regular instruction in the shops. 

Second.— Great care should be exercised in the selection of those 
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who are to teach these trades. They should be chosen with special 
reference to their ability as teachers. None who look upon the chil- 
dren under them as an inferior or unteachable set, or who cannot 
treat them with the greatest patience and kindness, should for one 
moment be considered. 

A wise expenditure for any school would be to send them to visit 
other schools, to examine methods and compare ideas. They are 
teachers without a literature, conventions, normal schools, or any of 
the means of improvement that other teachers have; and this might 
take the place of these to some extent. 

Third.— Greater interest in the mechanical department by the 
head of the school would help. In some of our institutions I am 
informed that the head of the school rarely visits his shops, except 
when he has work that he wishes done. 

Fourth.— A recognition of the importance of industrial training, to 
the extent at least of giving older pupils who would not suffer in 
their studies by such a plan more time in the shops, possibly in some 
cases a whole year, to perfect themselves in a trade. 

Lfifth.— The establishment of a rule that every pupil should have 
a change of work when he has mastered what he has been doing. 

Sixth.— The careful, practical teaching of mechanical drawing to 
all in whose trade it would ever be useful. 

Seventh.— The enlarging of the number of trades taught, possibly 
by having courses in some of those for which only a small propor- 
tion of pupils are fitted taught only on alternate years, certainly by 
much more attention to those suited for girls. 

Lighth— The giving of certificates of proficiency to graduates of 
the shops, and requiring each to do unaided some piece of work, 
taxing his skill and knowledge to the utmost, to earn this certificate. 

I cannot close this paper without a word on a subject which for 
the past year has been very earnestly debated by the deaf and their 
friends,— the establishment of a school for the deaf where industrial 
training could be carried on exclusively, and to a very much greater 
extent than at present. In a paper read before the last Conference 
of Principals I expressed the belief that by a united effort we might 
get the general government to found and endow such a school. This 
united effort it has been impossible to obtain. Some teachers think 
there is no use for such a school. Many prefer a college on the plan 
of the Stevens Technical Institute of Hoboken, which requires in 
its students abilities of a high order, and aims to fit them to be 
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leaders and directors of great industries. Again, many think that the 
proper place for this college is in Washington, as a branch of the 
present splendid and successful National College, which stands ready 
to start such a department. The committee appointed at Colorado 
to consider this matter will probably report in favor of this plan. 

Still there are many earnest friends of the deaf who want a very 
different school. Exclusive of the Northern Atlantic and the Pacific 
States, the desire is very strong and general for a school that will 
aim to make skilled workmen who will know their trades perfectly, 
and delight in them. Many of our graduates, many even who cannot 
graduate, can by a few years’ careful training become rapid, skilful, 
and accurate in some highly paid handicraft. Such a school should 
aim to produce not those who can design a steam-engine or a bridge, 
but those who can take the designers’ plans and reproduce them 
in enduring structures. These are the workmen America needs 
most, and such work is not above the ability of the majority of the 
deaf. 

Systematic courses in agriculture, stock-raising, etc., should also 
be given for the large number of the deaf who will live on farms. 

Nor should the girls be forgotten. Carefully arranged courses for 
them should have a very prominent place. All those callings that 
women follow successfully in the great cities, as well as on the farm, 
the garden, or the dairy, should be taught. One great school should 
offer to the deaf of the whole country all that the many industrial, 
agricultural, and technical colleges, institutes, and schools now offer 
to the hearing. 

We who live in the great central plain, who daily feel the touch of 
the restless energy and ambition that will not consider any task im- 
possible, who see great cities where in the lifetime of living men was 
only trackless prairie, and who have seen a great university, fully 
equipped and richly endowed, spring into being almost in a night, 
cannot and will not believe that anything which will be for the good 
of any considerable portion of the deaf of America can long be kept 
from them by lack of money to establish it. 

In His own way and time, possibly much sooner than we expect, 
He who opened the ears of the deaf will provide such a school ; and 
once started, in the hands of those who firmly believe in and truly 
love its work, it will prove a very powerful means of improving the 
industrial departments of all our schools, and a very great blessing 
to many of God’s silent children. 





TRADES FOR THE DEAF, AND HOW TO 
IMPROVE THEM. 


BY R. MATHISON, M.A., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. 


Mr. Clarke’s paper has evidently been prepared with great care 
and after mature consideration of his subject. Most of his proposi- 
tions and suggestions for the improvement of the trades and indus- 
trial departments of the institutions for the education and training 
of the deaf cannot fail to be received with a ready assent by all en- 
gaged in the work; but there are parts of his essay which, I think, 
cannot meet with so ready a concurrence. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that some of the criticisms are a 
little severe in ascribing inefficient and defective management be- 
cause more has not been accomplished by those having these matters 
in charge in the past. My impression is that a great deal has been 
accomplished under difficulties and discouragements for the moral, 
intellectual, and industrial advantage of the deaf pupils trained in the 
institutions of this country and Canada. It will not be denied that 
“our school-room methods have been very greatly modified and 
improved ” during the last fifty years. Nor can it be gainsaid that 
“the trades and methods of teaching them have not kept pace either 
with our schools or with the progress of industrial training outside of 
our institutions.” It does not seem reasonable to suppose that equal 
improvement and progress could have been expected in the teaching 
and training in these two: separate departments of the schools. It is 
hardly fair to institute a comparison between the improvements made 
in the small industrial departments connected with our schools and 
the improvements made in the great outside world with thousands of 
industries and millions of workmen with self-interest to urge on 
advancement, and great wealth to give practical reality to mechanical 
ideas. 

I am under the impression that the primary object had by legisla- 
tive bodies in the establishment of schools for the deaf was to afford 
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the pupils opportunities for intellectual and moral culture as nearly 
as possible equal to what children possessed of all their senses en- 
joyed in the common schools of the country, and that the secondary 
motive was to have them taught, as far as circumstances would permit, 
such trades and other industries as might prove of advantage to them 
after leaving the schools. 

Mr. Clarke remarks :— 


Our shops for mechanical instruction have fallen into insignificance when com- 
pared with many industrial and agricultural colleges, manual training schools, and 
technical institutes provided for hearing youth. 


This contention must be admitted; but I submit that it would be 
an impossibility, without an enormous increase of annual expenditure 
of money, too great for any State or Province to bear, to make the 
industrial departments of our institutions much better than they are 
now, either in respect to instruction or in extending them so as to in- 
clude a greater variety of trades and industries. To ask for a much 
greater increase of present annual expenditure for each school now 
existing would be likely to injure the cause of the deaf rather than 
advance their welfare. It would arouse the cry of extravagance 
in connection with the conduct and management of our institutions. 
That some schools are not as fully equipped as they ought to be for 
industrial work we all know, but a great many of the schools are 
liberally treated in this respect. It must be borne in mind that the 
deaf form but a small fraction of the aggregate population; and to 
establish manual training or technical departments, fully equipped 
as these establishments ought to be, in connection with each State or 
Provincial institution, would involve the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually for the special benefit of the few. 
It is not likely that any State or Province would willingly bear such 
additional outlay. 

The views expressed in regard to the selection of foremen and in- 
structors in the industrial departments and their qualifications are 
most judicious, and will meet with hearty approval. 

We can all agree with the suggestion that a greater variety of 
trades and industries might be introduced into the institutions with 
advantage. How far this may be done beyond what has already 
been accomplished each superintendent and principal will be the best 
judge, taking into consideration the means and facilities at his com- 
mand and the position of the institution and the demand likely to be 
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had or created for the wares turned out. The names of a number 
of trades are mentioned as those which ought to be taught in the in- 
dustrial departments of our institutions, among them mason and 
stone work, plastering, fresco-painting, and working in metals. 
Whether smelting furnaces, foundries, and rolling-mills are included 
in metals is not made clear; but it would be quite as easy to introduce 
them as mason and stone work, stone-cutting, plastering, and fresco- 
painting. 

Mr. Clarke’s views are admirably condensed into eight .paragraphs 
or propositions, which are worthy of careful consideration by those in 
authority and who desire the advancement of the industrial depart- 
ments of our schools. Reference may be made to one or two of 
them. 

The suggestion for the foremen of schools to visit other schools to 
observe methods, etc., is a good one, could it be carried out without 
disarranging the work of the institution where employed ; but instruc- 
tors of trades are supposed to be masters of their handicraft and 
know thoroughly all about it before they are placed in charge of a 
class of boys or girls to teach them. 

With regard to the increase in the number of trades to be taught, 
and some of them only on alternate years, it occurs to me that it would 
be far better to have a few common trades well taught than to have 
many, of which but a few pupils could obtain at most only a useless 
smattering. It would, in my judgment, be much better for a boy to 
be a good shoemaker, printer, tailor, or carpenter than a poor archi- 
tect, photographer, engraver, or lapidary. It would be more desir- 
able for girls to be expert dressmakers, milliners, or tailoresses, and 
learn to do well work that is useful and will be of value to them 
through their lives, than to take up some fancy or ornamental occu- 
pation which may prove of no use to them whatever, or perhaps be 
only of use under certain contingencies that may never occur. In 
the Ontario Institution we recognize the fact that it is well-nigh im- 
possible for a boy or girl to keep up with class studies and at the 
same time become proficient in a trade with a few hours’ instruction 
each day in the industrial departments during the number of years 
allowed for attendance. We have a shoe-shop, carpenter-shop, and 
printing-office for boys, and a dressmaking and tailoring department 
for girls, all under competent instructors, where a large number are 
taught about one hour in the morning before school and two hours 
in the afternoon after school. Some attain considerable proficiency 
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at the calling engaged in; but, in order that they and others may be 
thoroughly equipped for the battle of life, we have gone a step further 
than the institutions generally in the United States. Those of the 
pupils who are desirous of following up after graduation the primary 
instruction received during their school course, and some who are 
making little or no progress in the literary department, are allowed to 
return to school and put in from one to three years extra at trades, 
working nine hours each day, under similar regulations as usually 
exist in outside shops. We do not pay any wages for the work per- 
formed, but board and care are allowed free. This plan has worked 
well for several years past, and been productive of great good to the 
boys and girls who have availed themselves of the privilege. Certifi- 
cates of proficiency are given to meritorious ones deserving them. 
During the last session we had fourteen pupils employed all day as 
outlined above,— six at the tailoring and dressmaking, three at print- 
ing, three at shoemaking, one at carpentering, and one at baking. I 
am pleased to know that this new departure in institutions for the 
deaf is recommended in the paper just read for adoption. We hope 
to extend our operations in this direction. An inquiry as to the 
occupations followed by former pupils elicited the information that 
many of them were engaged as portrait painters, crayon artists, 
fresco-painters and decorators, teachers, wood engravers, wood car- 
vers, printers, lithographers, painters, shoemakers, factory shoemakers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, moulders, book-binders, carriage-makers, 
broom-makers, brush-makers, spinners, bakers, sail-makers, machin- 
ists, brick-makers, mill-hands, tailors, tailoresses, dressmakers, milli- 
ners, negative retouchers, cigar-makers, seamstresses. I consider 
this an excellent showing, evidencing the fact that the deaf can and 
do adapt themselves to the various occupations in the country; and 
there is no doubt an equally good record may be had from other 
schools, and in some instances better and greater results have been 
obtained from industrial departments. It is not pretended that these 
have all been taught at the institution, but the industrious habits 
were formed and preliminary training secured by the operators while 
at school which enabled them to succeed after leaving. 

The suggestion that practical mechanical drawing be taught in our 
schools will meet with general approval. Every child would be the 
gainer, could he or she learn the principles of drawing, whether me- 
chanical or the drawing of simple objects in nature, as this art would 
prove of special value in after life, whatever trade, industry, art, or 
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profession might be engaged in. It is much easier to present an 
accurate idea of the thing we wish to describe by drawing a picture 
of it with the pencil than it is to give even an approximately correct 
idea of it in oral or written language, however great may be one’s 
command of words. 

It will be observed from the general tone of the paper that Mr. 
Clarke believes the true mode of improving the industrial depart- 
ments of our schools is not only the introduction of a much larger 
number of trades and industries, but also those of a higher grade. It 
is well to have high aims and aspirations, but it is only the few who 
succeed in the higher arts or professions, this fact being applicable 
to speaking and hearing persons as well as the deaf. The cost 
would be too much for each institution compared with results which 
might be obtained. 

The suggestion in favor of the establishment by the federal gov- 
ernment of the United States of a national industrial and technical 
college for the deaf, where all the higher trades, industries, and arts 
may be imparted to those attending by a most competent staff of in- 
structors, is worthy of serious consideration, and presents to me the 
solution of the difficulty as to the higher education of the deaf in in- 
dustrial pursuits. I hope to see the plan proposed carried out in the 
not remote future. It would ill become me as a Canadian to say 
much on the subject, more than most heartily wish it God-speed. 
It is a grand scheme for the benefit and advantage of the deaf; and, 
were the subject urged upon the federal authorities, my belief is the 
important features of it would commend and secure favorable action 
thereon. You know and feel that you are a great and enterprising 
people of 70,000,000 with illimitable and inexhaustible resources. 
It would be a small matter for your federal government to establish 
and equip in the most efficient manner possible a National Industrial 
Institute where the deaf youths of the various States, desiring a 
broader and higher training, might have the advantages desired by 
so many of them and which they cannot obtain in the State institu- 
tions. 

My ideas as to trades for the deaf and how to improve them may 
be briefly stated : — 

First.— That the ordinary trades which now obtain in most of the 
institutions, and others found suitable in certain cases and localities, 
be thoroughly taught by competent instructors. 

Second.— That those pupils who have the ability be further trained 
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in a national industrial technical institute for the deaf, which will in 
all probability be established as an annex of the present National 
College at Washington. 

I might say I should like to see a large central industrial institution 
for the deaf in Canada, but any wish in that direction would be vain 
for the present and for many years to come. When we have even 
one-half as many citizens as are now in the United States, I trust we 
shall have a great central industrial school, richly endowed and fully 
equipped to teach the higher trades and arts in all their perfection to 
the deaf of our land who wish such a training. 


TRADES FOR THE DEAF, AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS: HOW TO IMPROVE 
THEM. 


BY HENRY C, RIDER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NORTHERN NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
MALONE, N.Y. 


Indisputable stands the fact that existing conditions of civilization 
determine the ends of education. The Romans, whose national 
characteristics were to conquer and to rule, did not aim to elevate 
their youth by education to Hellenic refinement; for the require- 
ments of citizenship were for accomplished warriors and eloquent 
orators. Neither did the child of the Greek receive technical instruc- 
tion, for slaves performed the services of society. Thus what to the 
Romans and Greeks was the meaning of education, to us seems radi- 
cally defective and wholly inadequate. The cause of this change is 
revealed in the altered conditions of civilization. The results of in- 
ventions have surrounded us with new industries. With increased 
necessities follows a corresponding demand for practical men, and 
we must produce them by making education a guarantee for a liveli- 
hood as well as a development of the intellect. 

It has been, I think, fully demonstrated that the present systems 
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of deaf-mute instruction do not prepare a large percentage of recipi- 
ents, even after an attendance of a full school course, to enter prac- 
tical life as qualified bread-winners. This is especially true of the 
girls, and it is a noticeable fact that many who learn trades at school 
do not follow them as a means of getting a living. Another alarm- 
ing feature, which clearly shows the inefficiency of accepted methods 
of deaf-mute instruction, is the growing tendency of the employer to 
discriminate in favor of the hearing and speaking employee, even 
when the affliction of the deaf does not militate against him. Practi- 
cal education is not accorded the place in the curricula of our deaf- 
mute schools to which its importance entitles it. It requires no 
searching investigation to verify what has been said. The substan- 
tiation exists on every side in the forms of living evidences. Let us 
endeavor to point out the causes and suggest measures of relief. 

First, I desire to direct your attention to the imperfect methods, 
the natural outgrowth of a misapplication of what is improperly 
called industrial instruction, which are sources of great injury to the 
deaf. Professor N. M. Butler, President of the College for the 
Training of Teachers of New York City, says: — 


Industrial education is not technical education, though many persons confound 
the two.. Technical education is a training in some particular trade, industry, or 
set of trades or industries, with a view to fitting the pupil to pursue it or them as 
the means of gaining his livelihood. It is a special education, like that of the 
lawyer or the physician. It takes for granted a general education, and builds 
upon it as a foundation. Industrial education, on the other hand, is the founda- 
tion itself. It is the general and common training which underlies all instruction 
in particular techniques. 


This able differentiation should reveal to us the true error of our 
course. What in intellectual development would not be done, in this 
we hesitate not to do. Education is too often attempted without in- 
culcating fundamental principles. “The cart is put before the 
horse.” Pupils are apprenticed with but little, if any, preliminary 
preparation. The results make of pupils tradesmen who know noth- 
ing but the mechanical part of their acquired vocations. 

Second, it is the right of every pupil in every school to receive the 
best possible education. Where industrial instruction, together with 
training in techniques, is subordinated,—ze., where their relative 
value, along with the study of numbers and language, is denied,— in 
that place defective methods are used, and such institutions fail to 
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accomplish the purpose for which they stand. Industrial instruction 
has become an essential in the education of deaf-mutes, and to under- 
estimate its worth is to mistake the accepted meaning of education. 
What is the cause of the indisposition to work which exists among 
so large a portion of the deaf? What is it that makes of them im- 
practical men, dependants? I answer that it is school influences 
where industrial education is not to be found, or where, by the inferior 
position which it occupies, brains are led to frown upon labor, and 
pupils grow up to consider work undignified and beneath them. The 
false idea that it is more honorable to be a clerk in a counting-house 
at $12 a month than to be a carver in wood or a mason or a Carpen- 
ter at $12 a week is directly attributable to the substitution of tech- 
nical for industrial instruction. We have a condition to meet, not a 
theory to discuss. No longer should the burning question of systems, 
the unsettled condition of methods, the deplorable interference of 
politics, divert from legitimate scholastic channels the pedagogic 
mind. Let us provide for our pupils such an education as will qualify 
them, male and female, successfully to compete with others. The deaf 
must be supported: why not teach them how to support themselves? 
To do this, we must base technical instruction upon industrial edu- 
cation: we must rank the training of the eye and hand with the train- 
ing of the intellect, and teach them simultaneously. Not until all dis- 
parity between the two has been removed, thereby developing that 
latent capacity which the deaf possess, and which, undeveloped, has 
made of them slaves rather than masters of trades, can a national 
technical institute for the deaf be successfully established or its 
results in work be satisfactory. 
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The child born without the sense of hearing inherits, ordinarily, no 
other marked defect in the constitution of body or mind. He will 
be dumb because unable to acquire speech in the way in which other 
children do; and the deafness need by no means be total in order to 
insure this result. The child bereft of hearing by sickness or acci- 
dent before he has learned to speak will also be dumb for the like 
reason. In cases of this kind, the cause that has produced the deaf- 
ness will, ordinarily, have inflicted more or less injury upon the gen- 
eral constitution. But this is hardly of importance enough to be 
taken into account in the present inquiry, and that for two reasons: 
first, because perfect physical soundness is not commonly possessed 
by hearing people ; and, second, because the general physical injury 
in these cases is not ordinarily of such kind and degree as to affect 
unfavorably the development and the action of the mental powers. 

The term “ deaf-mute,” in the title of this paper, is to be under- 
stood as comprising only these two classes, or, rather, these two sub- 
divisions which make up the class of deaf-mutes proper, as distin- 
guished from the so-called semi-mutes; that is, those who became 
deaf in childhood, but who had learned to speak before they became 
deaf, and who still retain the power to speak intelligibly, though with 
a more or less imperfect articulation. In the class of the semi-mutes 
are also to be included those afflicted from birth with partial deaf- 
ness, not so serious in degree as absolutely to prevent the acquisition 
of speech by the ear, but enough so to make the articulation imper- 
fect and to impede the gaining of a knowledge of language by the 
ear, and to shut the child out from schools for the hearing. The 
semi-mutes do not come at all within the scope of the present in- 
quiry. 

There is in the class of the imbeciles a certain small proportion of 
individuals deaf from birth or early infancy ; but these are not to be 
taken into consideration here. 
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It may then be stated with truth of the deaf-mutes proper that, 
though on the average they may be somewhat inferior to other per- 
sons in the general bodily constitution, they are not so as respects 
any but one of the organs of sense; and that they are, in not less 
measure than others endowed by nature with all the mental and 
moral faculties possessed by men in general, except as concerns 
sensations of sound, of which the totally deaf, whether educated or 
uneducated, can have no notion whatever, beyond the felt tremblings 
and shocks with which sound is accompanied. 

One avenue of sense knowledge being closed for the deaf, more 
will be made of others that are open. The sensitiveness of deaf- 
mutes to a jar or a shock, however slight, communicated through the 
sense of feeling, is quite remarkable. But, what is of more conse- 
quence, the lack of hearing tends obviously to develop and quicken 
and render more acute the power of observation by the eye. The 
skill to draw inferences from what is seen will also be stimulated and 
called forth to a certain extent, and the more because the deaf are 
forced to depend so much on their own unaided resources. Deaf- 
mutes will ordinarily be sagacious in interpreting expressions of feel- 
ing and indications of intention on the part of others, and in the 
reading of character as manifested in visible actions, so far as the 
motives and the character of men may fall within the limits of their 
comprehension. 

With the acuteness of ocular observation on the part of deaf-mutes 
there goes a power of imitation, which stands them in good stead in 
the invention of signs,—for the phenomena of inanimate nature, as 
well as for the actions of living beings,—thus establishing a more or 
less serviceable means of communication. Besides what are based 
on pure imitation, there will be employed signs descriptive in other 
ways of persons and things; and the natural expressions of feelings 
and states of mind will fill an important place. The signs used by 
the uneducated deaf-mute will be mostly natural signs, intelligible to 
everybody; but for use with those in constant intercourse with him 
some signs of a conventional character will be adopted.* 


*In the “ Etude sur le Langage des Signes,’’ by Mr. Remi-Valade, there is a very interesting 
account of the invention, by a family of five uneducated deaf-mutes, of a set of pictorial symbols, by 
means of which correspondence was carried on when one of them was travelling abroad to see the 
world. For instance, the picture of an umbrella closed signified that the weather was fair; an open 
umbrella meant rain; a tree in leaf meant all well; a tree bare of leaves, not so prosperous; a tree 
with broken branches signified disaster; an oblong rectangle with figures for a certain number was a 
request for a draft of so many francs. 
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In the years of childhood which precede the period at which deaf- 
mutes are nowadays commonly brought under school instruction it 
is, of course, not to be expected that they should achieve much in the 
way of profound reflection and abstract thought. Yet we know that 
the curiosity of hearing children is often awakened about the causes 
and the reasons of things, the whence, the why, and the how; and 
their inquiries are usually stopped by such explanations and replies 
as it may suit the convenience of their elders to give them. The 
signs by which the deaf-mute communicates with his friends will not, 
in ordinary cases, be adequate to serve in any such way; and he will 
be shut up to his own thoughts, for them to give such answer as they 
may to his inquiries into the secrets of nature. Many educated deaf- 
mutes have recorded the mental experience of their early years,— 
their notions about the sun, moon, and stars, the earth and the sky, 
the thunder, the lightning, and the rain. They seem commonly to 
have regarded the moon as an animated being, more frequently as a 
woman, and as following and watching them with intentions regarded 
by some as friendly and protective and by others as malign and 
hostile. The stars are either candles or they are loop-holes in the 
sky; and the sky is quite near to the tops of the trees and the houses. 
The sun is sometimes almost made an object of worship. The 
clouds are accumulated smoke; and the rain is sent down through 
holes in the sky. There is a gigantic man aloft who wields the 
artillery of the thunder and lightning. Many of these notions are 
like those commonly entertained by savage peoples, and are such as 
we find in the mythologies of ancient times. 

One of the most interesting narratives of this kind is that of Mr. 
Theophilus H. d’Estrella, teacher of drawing in the California school 
for the deaf. It forms the main part of an article entitled “Thought 
before Language,” contributed by Professor William James to the 
Philosophical Review for November, 1892, and copied into the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf for April, 1893. 

Careful and thorough inquiries have been made in several in- 
stances to ascertain whether any deaf-mute, before receiving educa- 
tion, had ever reached by his own independent thinking the idea of 
a first cause, a Creator of the world, or a Supreme Being to whom 
he was accountable; and the universal testimony is that this has 
never been done. There is one remarkable instance of earnest in- 
quiry and reflective thought in this direction, as detailed in the nar- 
rative of his early experience given by Mr. Melville Ballard, teacher 
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in the Kendall School at Washington, which was contributed with 
introductory remarks, by the present writer, to the Princeton Review 
for January, 1879, as an article entitled “Is Thought Possible with- 
out Language?” The narrative was copied into the American Annals 
of the Deaf for January, 1881: it is also quoted in part by Professor 
James in his “ Principles of Psychology.” 

On the question whether deaf-mutes before they are educated have 
any true sense of the distinction between right and wrong, or any 
feeling of moral obligation, diverse opinions have been expressed by 
educators of the deaf. 

To any competent observer of the signs and the conduct of a deaf- 
mute child of ordinary capacity newly admitted to the school, the evi- 
dence is plain that the child possesses at least the rudimentary notions 
of the right of property. The child regards certain things as his to 
use and dispose of, and would resent as wrong and unjust any attempt 
to take from him what he regards as his own, and would give his sym- 
pathy to any one suffering infraction of property rights.* He is famil- 
iar with the conveyance of things by gift and by exchange or purchase, 
and knows practically the use of money as a medium of exchange. 
If he is old enough to have worked for wages, to be forced to labor 
without recompense by one having no rightful authority over him he 
will regard as unjust. If he is of a sympathetic disposition, any act 
of wanton cruelty will excite his indignation, and be regarded as de- 
serving of punishment. An abuse of confidence or an act of treach- 
ery toward a friend or benefactor will be regarded as base, and fit to 
be punished. The deaf-mute child will have the practical feeling that 
it is reasonable and proper for him to submit to the guidance and 
authority of those on whom he is dependent, and who, he knows, ex- 
ercise a beneficent guardianship over his welfare ; and this, though 
passion and self-will may often lead him to rebel. 

It ‘is, indeed, true that some of the most intelligent of the edu- 
cated deaf-mutes have denied that they had any correct ideas of right 
and wrong before they were educated, affirming that the only ground 
of distinction for them was that certain things were by their parents 
and friends regarded with disfavor, and forbidden or punished, while 
certain others were rewarded. Of course, they had not, in their early 
years, the enlightened and fully developed and more precise ideas 
they afterwards acquired, and had not the least notion of obligation to 





* The well-known blind deaf-mutes, James Mitchell and Julia Brace, are both described as having 
a strict regard for property rights. 
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a Supreme Being. But, so long as philosophers do not come to agree- 
ment about the analysis of our notions of right and wrong, we may, 
without casting any discredit upon the intelligence of these witnesses, 
decline to accept their testimony as conclusive on the question of the 
actual content of their past and recollected consciousness. That a 
distinction was recognized is admitted: the only question is as to its 
real nature as apprehended by the uneducated deaf-mute. The per- 
ception of the moral quality of actions is not created or any way put 
into the mind by the instructor. The faculty is already there ; and the 
readiness with which it responds to his early appeals is evidence that 
it had not lain entirely dormant. The narrative of Mr. d’Estrella 
gives some exceedingly interesting details of the workings of the moral 
sense in his case. 

The development of the intellect and of the moral sentiments, and 
the manners and habits, of the deaf-mute child will vary greatly accord- 
ing to his domestic and social surroundings. It is to be observed 
that the inherited tendencies and dispositions will ordinarily corre- 
spond to the surroundings into which the child is born, and hence will 
tend to the same result. In case the efforts of the child to open com- 
munication by signs meet with encouragement from kind-hearted and 
intelligent parents and friends, his ingenuity will be put on the stretch 
in devising the means of expression ; and in this way his intellect will 
be quickened and developed. His character will be moulded accord- 
ing to the treatment he receives and the example of those around him. 
In a well-ordered household good habits will be likely to be estab- 
lished. In a home pervaded by an atmosphere of gentleness and 
refinement, of mutual deference and respect, and of a proper regard for 
the proprieties and decencies of life, the child, though deaf and mute, 
will catch and imbibe the spirit of the place. Where the opposite 
conditions prevail, results of an opposite nature may be ex- 
pected. 

When there are two or more deaf-mutes in a family, this circum- 
stance will be favorable to the development of the intellect and the so- 
cial nature. The deaf-mute children of intelligent and educated deaf- 
mute parents enjoy special advantages. Such children, when they 
come to be educated, commonly succeed in making higher attain- 
ments — very much higher, in some instances — than others who have 
not had such early advantages. This seems to favor the idea that 
the ordinary want of this early development may have a stunting 
effect upon the mind, and thus remain an irretrievable loss to the in- 
dividual. 
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Exaggerated representations of the deplorable condition of the un- 
educated deaf-mute have sometimes been put forth, prompted more 
or less by the natural desire to magnify the vocation of recovering 
him from such degradation. Thus the Abbe Sicard, in his early work, 
“Cours d’Instruction d’un Sourd-muet de Naissance,” describes the 
deaf-mute as even inferior to the lower animals, inasmuch as he lacks 
the instincts of the brute, and has the human reason left in him en- 
tirely undeveloped and dormant, for want of the instrument by which 
it works. Afterwards, in the introduction to his “Théorie des 
Signes,” he acknowledged that the picture he had given was over- 
drawn. 

The mental condition of the uneducated deaf-mute in adult life 
will be determined by the direction given in childhood. If this and 
the subsequent external circumstances be favorable, there will be a 
growth in mind and character up to the period of maturity, with a 
gain from the lessons of experience. And, on the other hand, the 
mind that has been stupefied by neglect and discouragement will 
remain stupid and inert; and the character which has taken a bad 
direction will grow worse rather than better. 

Cases are on record, and others remembered, of uneducated deaf- 
mutes who have shown practical ability and successful management 
in business and the common affairs of life, and of others who were 
workmen of more than the average skill. A striking instance is 
related by the elder Dr. Gallaudet in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Natural Language of Signs,” in the Annals of the Deaf, vol. ii. 

Another instance is that of Mr. Almon Brown, of Henniker, 
N.H., the uneducated deaf-mute ancestor of a well-known generation 
of deaf-mutes, who managed the affairs of his considerable farm, 
married a hearing woman and with her reared up a large family of 
deaf-mute children, fulfilled the duties of a citizen by voting and tak- 
ing a lively interest in political affairs, and showed in many ways a 
shrewd, acute, and sprightly intellect. 

Such cases are, indeed, exceptional. The character will, at best, 
be likely to retain, in a marked degree, some of the traits ordinarily 
characteristic of childhood. With the exception of those specially 
favored by intercourse with educated deaf-mutes, all the treasures of 
literature and all the records of history and the revelations of science 
will be no more known to the uneducated deaf-mute than to the most 
ignorant savage. Of God and of a future life he knows nothing, and 
the acts of religious worship in which he sees others engage are to 
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him an unmeaning formality. His isolated condition and conscious- 
ness of inferiority and deprivation are liable to make him morbid, 
morose, and ungoverned in temper. 

The mental condition from which it is the office of education to 
redeem the deaf-mute is, obviously, in the majority of cases deplor- 
able in the extreme ; while for those specially favored by nature or 
by circumstances the education is, in one view of it, a still greater 
boon in proportion to the greater capacity for improvement that 
exists in such cases. 

There are questions—such as whether there isany unusual ten- 
dency in uneducated deaf-mutes to insanity or crime— which there 
is no room to consider in this paper. 

The questions concerning the legal rights and liabilities of deaf- 
mutes, and of the uneducated in particular, have been fully and ably 
discussed by competent hands, especially by Dr. H. P. Peet, in a 
Report to the Fourth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at Staunton, Va., in 1857; also by Dr. I. L. Peet, in the 
American Annals of the Deaf, April, 1872, vol. xvii.; and in a paper 
presented by him to the Gallaudet Conference of Principals in 1888. 
The Aznals, vol. xili., contains a report of the trial of an unedu- 
cated deaf-mute in North Carolina for murder. The Herald of 
Health, 1867, 1868, contains a series of articles by Dr. H. P. Peet, 
being a comprehensive survey of almost all the matters of general 
interest concerning the deaf and dumb. The Annual Report of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 1839, contains an 
interesting account, by Joseph P. Pyatt, of the notions entertained 
by him before he was educated. 

Other writings on the general subject besides those already men- 
tioned are: De Gerando, “De 1l’Education des Sourds-Muets de 
Naissance”’; the Twenty-second Report of the American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb; paper by J. Scott Hutton, “ Religious Notions 
of the Deaf and Dumb Previous to Education,” in the Proceedings 
of the (Gallaudet) Sixth National Conference, 1888; essay by Mr. 
Paul Denys, Belleville, Ont., on “ Primitive Conscience among Deaf- 
Mutes” ; introduction by Mr. A. Farrar to the translation of Bonet’s 
Method ; “Conscience in the Uneducated Deaf-Mute,” by Dr. War- 
ring Wilkinson, in vol. xiii. of the Annals; Paulmier, “Le Sourd- 
Muet”’; the account of James Mitchell, by Dugald Stewart ; writings 
of Max Miller, Huxley, Whately, and others, who teach that the 
deaf-mute has no reasoning power till he comes to think in words. 








THE MENTAL CONDITION OF THE UN- 
EDUCATED DEAF-MUTE. 


BY JOHN W. SWILER, M.A.,, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, DELAVAN, WIS. 


Words, looks, and actions constitute expression. We judge of 
mind by its manifestations. When words are wanting, gesture-lan- 
guage and actions take their place, when there is no definite or con- 
sistent course of action and no speech. Then each varying phrase 
of the individual life is read as an indication of its character. 

The uneducated deaf, like other uneducated people, move in a 
narrow circle, without intelligent advice or instruction, and without 
the disposition or acuteness to observe the impressive lessons of life 
about them. They have no conception of the unseen, and slight 
appreciation of the work in science, mechanics, literature, or art. 
Reason is undeveloped, judgment is weak, all their thoughts are of 
the present, the past is dead, and the future is unknown. They are 
timid, shy, and suspicious, with little confidence in themselves and 
no faith in others. The vague horrors of childhood are often fas- 
tened upon them for life by people who disturb their minds with 
fearful tales, unconsciously producing the most profound and at the 
same time the most erroneous impressions of harmless things. 

The deaf have so little opportunity to gain correct knowledge of 
the ways of the world that wicked, designing, or incompetent people 
may easily lead them astray; and yet they are shrewd observers of 
style, manners, and all forms of facial expression, apt to think a bad 
man has a bad face, and one who shows a friendly smile is good. 

Deaf children will be ignorant and selfish, rude and depraved, 
if surrounded by the ignorant, but will absorb acuteness and re- 
finement from contact with cultivated people. Being copyists, imita- 
tion, and not reason, forms the basis of their habits. Loving or 
admiring some friend or acquaintance, they will often, unconsciously, 
adopt their style or manner regardless of its quality, and, in the 
course of nature, as readily follow bad habits as those which are 
commendable. 
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The deaf are excluded from the accumulated knowledge of the 
world until they learn to read: living outside the currents of conver- 
sation, their inferences are often erroneous, and very far from the 
deductions of exact science and intelligent investigation. 

As the condition of a human being without either of the senses is 
purely a matter of conjecture, so we cannot realize the mental status 
of a man or woman born deaf and absolutely without a particle of 
instruction, but must wait till partial development gives them forms 
of expression. 

The mental condition of a deaf child is, at first, the same as that of 
a hearing child, and remains the same till sound begins to attract, 
inform, and instruct. In early life the time soon comes when a child 
begins to distinguish and respond to sounds. It crows, laughs, or 
cries, to express its desires or feelings, without knowing much of the 
thoughts or feelings of others. The deaf child learns monosylla- 
bles, as other children do, but stops short of connected speech. Its 
condition determines the quality and quantity of its information, and 
prevents a free expression of its thoughts. Children learn by imi- 
tation, and as arule do not rise above their models, being polite or 
rude, civil or savage, just as their associates are. The sounds in nat- 
ure,— rippling water, rustling leaves, pattering rain, the lowing of 
cattle and the bleating of sheep, the notes of birds, the tones of the 
human voice, high or low, sad or gay,—all suggest and inspire 
thoughts to which the deaf cannot respond. 

Most moral and intellectual impressions come through the ear. 
Logic and rhetoric, in their appeals to reason and sentiment, need the 
sonorous tones of audible speech. We sometimes close our eyes, and 
our range of vision is limited; but our ears, constantly susceptible 
to every sound, are never closed except by accident or disease. The 
deaf-mute’s mind is not within the charming influence of these inter- 
esting and instructive forces in which the sweet or impressive tones of 
the voice excite the hearts of men to greater activity. Consequently, 
they are, and must ever be, beyond the reach of music, the inspiration 
of song, and the magnetic thrill of eloquence. 

Three predominating forces direct the lives of men,— heredity, cir- 
cumstance, and will. Many of the deaf are placed at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for existence by the evident effects of unfavorable 
conditions: all are hindered by the want of speech; but those of the 
strongest will and most determined purpose come out ahead, and in 
spite of their chains are free to enjoy the priceless treasures of liter- 
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ature, the pleasures of society, and the more enduring joys of domes- 
tic life. 

In illustration of the mental condition of the uneducated deaf, 
and the forms of expression which they employ, I beg to introduce 
the following selections from a large number of specimens of the 
same sort that have come under my observation, and which I think 
worthy of permanent record, showing the notions and impressions 
which uninstructed children—deaf or otherwise — receive from ob- 
servation of natural phenomena, and from association with people 
who give them no definite or reliable information. 

In answer to inquiry one young man said :— 


I saw the sun rise out of a hole in the ground, and set down the west hole in 
the ground till east. I thought that the river flowed into a hole in the ground. I 
thought that people put a dead body in a hole in the ground, and it always stay 
there. 


In reference to birth it was said: — 


I thought the ghost gave the baby to people, and my mother told me a crane 
put a baby down the chimney. When I saw a baby, I thought he was always a 
baby, and never grew up. I thought that a doctor brought a baby from Chicago. 


In regard to death one said : — 


I thought that those who ate poison died, and I thought that the stomach was bit- 
ten by a bad animal, which made people sick and killed them. 


A young deaf man, in speaking of his early impressions of the sky 
and its inhabitants, said :— 


One night when the moon was shining, I happened to say to my brother that the 
moon was bad; he replied, No, the moon is good but you are bad. The next day 
my parents scolded me, and said that the moon was good, they also told me that 
the moon was God. This peculiar idea struck me, and led me to think that, per- 
haps, the moon was a kind of a god that helped the sun-god. I never again dared 
to say that the moon was bad, for I looked at them as if I worshipped them, and 
wondered how they got up in the sky. I thought that the moon had a man’s face, 
with a long slit for a mouth, and large open eyes as if watching me. This thought 
led me to believe that the moon was a god, which scared me at first, but I soon got 
over it. One evening when the moon was nearly down, it seemed so near the 
ground that I started to run to the place where it seemed to be; I ran a long way, 
and then found that the moon was gone, so I gave up my visionary pursuit. I 
often looked at the stars in simple wonder, and thought they were candle-lights for 
the sun and moon, because I used to see candle-lights in the neighbor’s houses. 
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In my childhood I wondered at the planets, and wanted to know how they got 
up in the sky, but I did not know how to ask my folks; because the means of con- 
versation was too limited, and they did not seem anxious to impart any information 
about nature. 


In explanation of the phenomena of nature, it was said: — 


I thought that some men lighted the stars, and that some men were blowing 
the wind, and other men were shooting the lightning with big guns. 

I thought that immense wood burned in the sun, and the stars were big sparks 
thrown a great distance from the sun. 

I saw figures in the moon, and thought they were rocks. 

I thought the sun was a fire and the moon was a large man’s face, and that the 
stars were holes in the clouds, which had snow in them. 

I thought the world was made flat and it touched the clouds at the edge. 


Another says : — 


I thought the sun was father, the moon was mother, and the stars were angels. 
I thought the sun was a living person, and it moved by itself, and it had a face like 
ours. 

I felt the thunder, and I ran into the cellar; I felt the thunder again, and I 
thought a black man was in the cellar making a noise so I was frightened and went 
out: I ran to my bed, and covered me with a blanket to hide. I was mad with the 
black man because he made the rain awful to drown people and things. 


Speaking of death, one said: — 


I thought it was sleep. I thought when a person was buried in the ground 
they never rose up again. I thought old people die, but children never 
die. 

I thought death came to everybody who became very old; after some days, I 
thought, the body got out of the ground and went up to the sky. 


Of church service one said : — 


I thought the preacher prayed to the sky, and when he preached he scolded the 


people. 


Of first impressions in school it was said : — 


I thought school was a prison. 

I thought school was a town. 

I thought the teacher was about to punish me. 
I thought that I was at a hotel. 

I thought it was a palace. 
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Of the sky one wrote : — 


When it was too hot for me in the field I wanted to kill the sun. It came into my 
mind that the sky was our great shelter, and when a bright beam of light surprised 
me, I was astonished to have my mother tell me that we could enter there after death, 
and that there was a great number of angels up there. So, I asked how my body 
could be carried off when I died, but I failed to understand her. When thunder 
sounded I was frightened, and thought I should be punished for troubling my 
parents. 

At that time I was refusing to do what they wanted me todo. After they told me 
the thunder was angry with me, when the second thunder came and it did not hurt 
me I thought it was scolding somebody else, and did not mean me. After the 
birth of my sister I asked my mother how it came, and she replied by pointing to 
the sky. When a person was sick I thought they were punished for doing wrong, 
or for refusing to do what was expected of them. When I saw a dead man I could 
not understand why he had to die, or what had killed him. I was told that I too, 
must die, but I had no idea what that meant. I was not afraid. I thought my 
body would decay like I had seen animals’ bodies decay. 

I had never seen a railroad till I was brought to the station to come to school, 
so when I saw the train approaching I thought the road was inclined all down hill, 
and it run like a sled without difficulty. 


But to most questions the reply will come, “I did not think” or 
“T do not know about it.” Evidently, there was little attempt to get 
at the reason for things being as they are, and no surprise at the 
most remarkable things. Deaf children, like other children, take 
things as they find them. Indians and all uneducated people are 
notoriously indifferent in regard to what goes on around them. It is 
the trained mind that reaches back from effect to cause; while the 
ignorant accepts the inevitable, however remarkable, without ques- 
tion, murmur, or complaint, and thinks that things must be just as 
they are. 

The two following specimens were written by adult deaf-mutes, who 
had received only a partial education. The first includes an indig- 
nant protest against an item in a number of the Wisconsin ZZmes, 
which referred to the writer as one who was probably contemplat- 
ing matrimony. 

Dear Sir,—I must call this the Zimes— but your 7imes is be not trust at all, ex- 
cept it is too wrong gossip for matrimony. Dont say about marriage for own 
mind, but I am not intend for ready of the coming marriage yet. I guess your 
Times all be wrong mistake to put my name for marriage. It must not believe 
own mind of my marriage being not trust for gossip to make up. I ever find 


your Zimes to know some good items last February 23. Your 7Zimes dont appear 
be right experience in a fact at all. It dont make a surprise for marriage in 
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wrong gossip. Better not believe any wrong gossip is ever published of all to 
do knowing. I must advise you believe not this a gossip is ever made up. I 
want you to tell all your school-mates but I am not be married yet. 


Here is another which gives the boy’s impressions of the distin- 
guished head of the United States :— 


Dearest Superintendent,—1am in a very good health. I take a very pleasant 
time writing to you, who will be pleased to hear of me. Last Monday morning 
I went to Ann Arbor, Mich. where I visited Ex-President Cleveland with his hon- 
orable men. I shook the hand of him, I was sorry that I cannot talk with him, 
because too many people were anxious awfully to shake Ex-President Cleveland 
with hands if they wished themselves? I honored him with hand in the high 
University at 7 o’clock P.M. of Monday night while it was the George Washington’s 
birthday. He shook the people and me very strong with hands. I believe that 
Grover Cleveland is a big strong man. His moustache under his nose is large 
and nice. His clothes are very fine and black. He is a small man from my 
shoulders to my feet. Grover visited his sister’s resident at this city for an hour. 
All the people of this city were sorry for they did not see him. But few people 
shook him with hands in Toledo. I took many pleasant walks around beautiful 
houses of Ann Arbor, for 9 hours only. The University is in the centre of its 
city. I was much pleased to visit a big court house there, it is larger than one 
court house in this city. There are many Medical colleges there. I will visit 
Pittsburg Pa. next March. I will attend the Rev. Mollingers famous curing for 
the deaf there. I want to hear in my opened ears. I think I say foolish if I get 
hearing or not, I will tell you next spring. I am the first of all my class-mates that 
shook the hand of Grover Cleveland. I think I beat you, because I have seen 
Grover. 

Yours friendly, 


The following communication, a peculiar specimen, is the language 
of a partially educated deaf boy, who knew many words without know- 
ing how to use them. It was addressed to the superintendent as a 
protest against what he considered the unfair treatment of the 
steward, whose business it was to see that the boys had their hair cut 
as occasion required. 


Yesterday I asked Mr. W I want to cut my hair which is more short. He 
granted me, and he staid me. He went to M ; then he told him, “ you cut Mr. 
Cc , which is less little hair.” I put my hand on this short hair; I was sorry to 
say this was not right. I got cold, and I felt with my head from the cause of my 
cold. A few months ago I was glad to say more short hair was all right than little 
less. In the morning I considered to ask Mr. W: saying, “This hair is not 
right, because my head is got this cold that I feel most.” He refuses to me: “Good 
enough.” I question again him: “ Why is the difference of more short hair of 
some pupils and less little hair of me?” He replies to me, “Silent!” Again I 
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question him, “ Why?” Then he coaxes me into the wickedness. I do not tempt 
him. I consider to go to your office. He tells me, “Sit.” Again I tell him, but I 
do not adjure him, but he has no law, because that I presume he is not judged him- 
self. I try to take him away. He yet stands leaning at the door, and refuses to 
me. I tell him “Back!” Then he angry to strike my throat with a blow. 
I feel worse, I now fight with him a few minutes. I is patient calmly, but he over- 
comes me. He pushes me to sit when I miss to point my hand at his head, but I 
miss to do my fist into his eye. I tell him, “ Back,” but he refuses me. Then I 
do not push him away. I suffer with little trouble. I think more that I am not 
bad; that Mr. W is little to injure me. I ask you that I will not talk with Mr. 
W , but I shall talk with you when I have a few things to recommend to you, 
I feel little bad. But I am not afraid to confess to you. But you want to do me. 
I think what to do. I ask you that I must forgive you. Therefore I will promise 
you with oath that I will never be fighted by any person. 


In contrast with the preceding the following letter recently received 
from an educated deaf gentleman shows to what extent, and with 
what notable excellence of style and diction, the studies of a deaf man 
may be rewarded : — 


Dear Friend,— To sit down and assemble one’s notions of the deaf teacher upon 
paper is not as easy or fertile a process as it would be under the suggestive stimu- 
lus of a discussion face to face. 

There are advantages and disadvantages attendant alike upon both the hearing 
and the deaf teacher; and, in my opinion, the two are mutually necessary to each 
other in schools for the deaf. The latter will possess or acquire a more intimate 
knowledge and deeper insight as regards his pupils’ characteristics, cogitative 
processes and deductions, and more readily discover the way to control and direct 
them properly from having passed through the same himself. He will be less 
easily wheedled and hoodwinked, and more rarely yield to undue commiseration 
and mistaken notions as to the mental capacities of the deaf. He will succeed with 
classes which most hearing persons would generally give up or pronounce inca- 
pable, and so bestow less effort and attention upon them. He is condemned to more 
frequent and prolonged association with his pupils, both in school and out, from 
preference and the lack of adequate satisfaction to be derived from hearing society. 
The fruit of this association is better discipline and the larger influence of moral 
suasion. 

The deaf teacher has more at stake, and must therefore exert greater watchful- 
ness and put forth greater effort in order to maintain his rating as a teacher and a 
man, and cause his single disadvantage to be obscured in the light of his superior 
usefulness and competency. He usually devotes his life to the work, and is alive 
to the need of every improvement possible. A strong moral influence is exerted 
and a standard displayed, when the pupils behold these deaf men and women hold- 
ing positions of honor and trust in their schools; and they are encouraged to emu- 
late and strive to attain to the same intellectual eminence. 

I would rarely appoint a graduate to a position in his own Alma Mater during 
the presence of his own generation of pupils in the school. It lessens his influence 
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and the deference due him as a teacher to have been one of the rank and file so 
shortly before. 

Except for eminent ability or some superior excellence in special work, an edu- 
cation approximating a high school course should be necessary to appointment as 
a teacher in our schools for the deaf. Incompetency, physical or mental, should 
be the sole ground upon which to base removal, it being understood that recom- 
mendation on moral grounds was a size gua non at their original appointment. 

His work should form the basis of comparison with others, not his non-posses- 
sion of a sense or senses. I think, as our schools are at present constituted, that 
the deaf teachers are indispensable, but not all in a row. Many considerations 
render it imperative that the larger part of the course should be under a hearing 
teacher’s supervision, both for correction of offensive noises, the encouragement 
of what speech the pupil has acquired or retained, and the acquisition of free collo- 
quial language. We cannot all be semi-mutes, and the language acquired from 
books is not usually the every-day tongue the deaf will need in their intercourse 
with the hearing in general. In many homes the language of its deaf member will 
be found superior to that of his hearing associates. 

Finally, when the deaf teacher performs the same labor,— sometimes he does 
much more,— let his compensation be the same. He gives his life to the work, and is 
always there,— not, like so many of his hearing associates, simply making his posi- 
tion a stepping-stone to other employments. I say he and him, conventionally; but 
I mean she and her as well. It is odd, but there are more deaf men and women 
supporting hearing people than the reverse, and mostly on lower wages and 
salaries. 

I could note much more and, with perfect justice, far more bitter truths as to the 
actual status and treatment received by even the best of us and most advan- 
tageously placed; but I will not, for it is useless. We know our friends. 

Sincerely yours, 


The preceding letter is from a scholarly deaf man, the son of edu- 
cated and refined parents. The other specimens of correspondence 
were from those whose birth and early home life had been less 
favorable. 

Briefly, in conclusion, the mind of the person born deaf is usually 
normal at birth ; but, as time goes on, it fails to receive and transmit 
ideas freely on account of deafness, with consequent restraint and 
inability to speak, and only rises above its natural condition by the 
exercise of a strong will and the aid of most skilful instruction. 
Lifted by the ennobling influences of the highest scholarship, the time 
is surely coming when uniform compulsory education of a high grade, 
made up of appropriate instruction, will transform the class so long 
known as “ the uneducated deaf” into the very highest type of our 
modern civilization and the most striking proof of the world’s en- 
lightenment. 





THE MENTAL CONDITION OF UNEDUCATED 
DEAF-MUTES. 


BY A. U. DOWNING, 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, EDGEWOOD PARK, PA. 


The revelation of the factthat the mental energies of deaf-mutes 
exist previous to the process of education was important. This fact 
was made known previous to the present century. It remained for 
the nineteenth-century civilization to make the greatest advancement 
toward finding out the vea/ status of the mind of the uneducated deaf- 
mute. As a result, we see the uneducated mute placed on a plane 
infinitely higher than formerly. Thanks to the researches and phi- 
losophy of our leading educators, the idea has been banished, and 
forever, that these persons are irresponsible. This is not all. 
Thanks to the decisions of the courts of our land, they have been 
rescued from the oblivion to which society, by common consent, had 
consigned them. They are now placed far above the line that marks 
the distinction between reason and instinct. We no longer doubt 
the fact that the uneducated mute reasons. That has been 
proved by evidence incontrovertible. The sole question that remains 
for us to decide is to what extent he goes. 

The dog, on seeing the approaching train, moves off the track. 
We call the unseen power that causes himto do that instinct. The 
human being does the same thing under the same circumstances, In 
the latter case we say reason dictates. Now let us investigate the 
state of mind of the human being, if he remain in the way of a train 
up to the point where he is in imminent danger. The human mind 
we find active in two directions,— first, in seeking escape ; and, second, 
in considering the result in case he fails. He even pictures to his 
mind a bloody, mangled corpse, weeping relatives, and a funeral. 
I do not pretend to say all do this, but I mean to say all are capable 
of it. I have no hesitancy in saying that the deaf-mute, born so, is 
capable of, and even is likely to go through, at least part of the mental 
process I have mentioned. In cases where persons are placed in such 
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a position that death is a question of a longer time, such as being 
smothered, we have heard over and over again of the mental agony 
of the victim. This cannot be cultivated, for such emergencies 
ridicule cultivation. It is born in us, and the question of hearing or 
not does not enter into the matter. The life of the educated mute 
and that of the uneducated are alike precious. Their actions, in such 
cases, are founded on the principle of self-preservation. 

It is not considered of any special force in this connection that an 
uneducated deaf-mute in Ohio has just finished a term of seven years 
in State prison for larceny and petty thieving. Nor does it contro- 
vert our claim that this same boy is just as apt at burning barns 
and thieving now as he was previous to his “going up.” You 
will agree with me in the suspicion that it is hereditary, when 
I tell you that three deaf-mute brothers of this same boy are quite as 
sleek at dark practices as himself. 

In every State in this Union there is a law which specifically says 
that under a certain age a speaking person is incapacitated from ex- 
ecuting forms of business law, except through a guardian. I want to 
ask, What was the spirit that moved the enactment of laws so univer- 
sal? Was it a general conviction that the mind of the minor speak- 
ing person is incapable of reasonable judgment or prudence, or does 
it mean that under the age of twenty-one years he is unaccountable ? 
In either case, our sons and daughters are on an exact level with un- 
educated deaf-mutes. I find many examples bearing on this subject 
in the published Proceedings of the Fourth Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at Staunton, Va., in 1856. 
As most of us are doubtless familiar with the report of the special 
committee selected to report at that meeting in regard to the “ Re- 
sponsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb,’ I shall not take the time to 
reproduce any of it here. I need, however, to mention the particular 
case in which the venerable and honored Dr. H. P. Peet replied to a 
letter of inquiry from a counsellor at law in a case of an uneducated 
deaf-mute. The lapse of time has merely served to strengthen Dr. 
Peet’s testimony on that occasion. I quote a single very pertinent 
remark from that report: “The fact of having been educated is one 
strong presumption of the capacity of a deaf-mute to manage his own 
affairs.” I have not been exactly able to see the justice of requiring 
visible evidences of reason from deaf-mutes which in a goodly per 
cent. of speaking persons is lacking. 

It fell to my lot a few years ago to be subpcenaed to Marietta, 
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Ohio, to interpret the testimony of a deaf boy, then a pupil at the 
Ohio Institution. The boy at that time was about thirteen years of 
age. It was the first time a mute had been placed on the witness- 
stand in that county, and the whole court fell into a tilt over the com- 
petency of the witness. The judge desired to know whether the boy 
knew the nature of an oath, and what would become of him if he told 
an untruth on the witness-stand. The boy answered the questions 
with alacrity. Then I was sworn. Next the boy was sworn, myself 
as interpreter. Then both of us were sworn, and soon. ‘The boy’s 
testimony was clear and precise. All other witnesses were over- 
shadowed by the directness of the testimony of the mute. The jury 
retired, and on the strength of this boy’s testimony the prisoner was 
convicted of manslaughter. It was argued by the counsel for the 
prosecution that the fact of his not hearing, far from detracting from 
his capability as a witness, added thereto, in that he was not dis- 
tracted by the noise of the occasion. Can it be that lack of hearing 
has its advantages in many cases? If there be an advantage thus, 
the cause of the uneducated deaf-mute is considerably strengthened. 
It has never been proved that the loss of hearing has a bad effect on 
the mind, any more than the loss of sight. Granted that it is a seri- 
ous inconvenience, it is not half justice to say the whole class of un- 
educated mutes are devoid of reason. Hitherto the uneducated 
mute has had centuries of prejudice to combat, but now the sky is 
clearing. 

The strongest opposition we encounter in this discussion is the 
fact that in many cases the very cause of deafness also exerts its 
effect on the mind. This is more obvious where deafness is the re- 
sult of diseases of the spine. It has been my observation that, where 
such cause the loss of hearing, the memory loses a certain portion 
of its power. From this fact we also infer that the other offices of 
the mind, thinking and contriving, are detracted from in a similar 
ratio. And it may not be impossible that its effect is carried so far 
as to render the person absolutely incapable of conducting any busi- 
ness affairs, or even of exercising a particle of reason. 

Another fact that we must remember is that education burnishes 
up, as it were, the general look of the face. The deaf child born and 
reared in the slums of our great cities, or in some remote corner of 
the country, whose association is limited to that of wicked people, 
whose companions are ignorant, will almost infallibly show these 
conditions in the dulness of the eye, often the drooping mouth, and 
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always the careless step. These show, if not an inferior mind, at 
least a mind that lacks the completeness which contact and ob- 
servation in the broader sphere of the world give. 

We have only to watch the mind of the child when first it enters 
school. Very soon we see the child manifesting traits that belong 
to the ordinary child. 

Suppose a deaf child to be placed in such a position as that he 
shall be compelled to grow up without an education. These traits 
I have just mentioned will surely broaden and become stronger, till 
at last they become a fixed part of his nature. Let us suppose, mean- 
while, that his parents are refined. Now trace the boy. In baby- 
hood he plays with toys. No one teaches him to do this; he does 
it by instinct. <A little older, and he gets his toy wagon; then the 
hobby-horse. He uses all these from observation or instinct. 
Notice his movements while at play. Can you discern by his actions 
that he is deaf? Does he not play with his toys as other children 
do? Now he grows older and puts on a little style. That is human. 
He sees his elder brother tip his hat to the ladies, and he imitates 
his brother. This is education by observation. These things must 
become part of his nature. Now he goes to his father’s place of busi- 
ness. He sees the customer come in, buy, and go out. Another 
customer comes in and takes out goods, and immediately his father 
makes a note in the ledger. This operation is repeated a few times, 
and now the boy has made a discovery. Yes: an uneducated mute 
has fathomed the cash and credit system. He knows that note in 
the ledger means a future payment. How long before he is able to 
get the inside of the thing, and wait on customers himself? He can’t 
write, he cam sign. Some one has said that, if he were suddenly 
dropped down among the Hottentots, he could make his every want 
known, even to the minutest detail. We who are familiar with the 
sign-language are not disposed to doubt the assertion. How can 
this boy be otherwise than moderately endowed with reason? If we 
have a particle of faith in environments, we must see the natural 
trend of his experiences and surroundings. 

Lastly, the law that establishes an institution for deaf-mutes, gen- 
erally reads about as follows: “ Every deaf child of between the ages 
of and , and who is of sound mind and body, is eligible.” 
The law presumes that the child has reasoning ability, and it virtually 
says, ‘Only those of reason need apply.” This becomes a neces- 
sary preliminary for their education. We take these boys and girls, 
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and give them the drilling that is necessary for the highest develop- 
ment of that reason. The time will soon be past when parents will 
bring imbecile children to an institution for the education of the deaf 
to be educated. Speed the time when this erroneous impression 
shall be removed from people everywhere. Call them not “inmates,” 
but “pupils,” as in our common schools, 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
THE DEAF AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


BY REV. PHILIP JOSEPH HASENSTAB, B.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, JACK- 
SONVILLE, ILL. 


The deaf on leaving school may be classified as converted, morally 
good, and ungodly. 

The ungodly remain about the same, except some whose experience 
with the world influences their dispositions more or less for the bet- 
ter. Here and there one is so awakened as to lead a different life. 

Those occupying the moral stage of life usually continue to do well, 
so far as their relations to their fellow-beings are concerned. Some 
of them sooner or later turn to the source of grace. They even 
hunger and thirst after righteousness and true holiness of life, and 
are filled. 

The converted are apt to cling to their divine faith all the days of 
their lives, to grow steadfastly in grace and in the knowledge of the 
Lord, and to seek opportunities of enlarging both privileges in at- 
tending church and other religious meetings, practising devotional 
means of grace, and leading others to Christ. The assertion made 
by a late college president, that students who have Christian parents 
or are converted in college are likely to remain steadfast in the Lord, 
may apply here. 

These distinct subsequent careers and their vicissitudes are the 
result of such surroundings and associations of their school life as 
exert the greatest influence upon them, religious, moral, or indif- 
ferent. 

The moral side of the silent can be favorably compared to that of 
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the hearing community. Various means are employed for their moral 
welfare. Clubs and associations pointing to high and wholesome 
aims in life exist, and usually have a welcome influence on the morals 
of members and outsiders. The influence works gently, yet power- 
fully. ‘Those who frequent the saloon and other questionable places 
are drawn away. ‘Their evil propensities are calmed down, and their 
better part is aroused and put into active and useful work. Many 
who were timid at first are now so advanced as to participate actively 
in any good movement of the club. Such are apt to appreciate good 
things, realize their value, and hold on to them. There may be ex- 
ceptions, however, to the rule. 

Statements received from several of the clubs, in answer to a circu- 
lar letter, all testify to the excellence of their influence upon their 
members. Professedly, these clubs are not religious, nor do they 
discuss religious topics,— not because of the existence of any apathy 
as to religion, but rather because the members entertain different 
beliefs. But, wherever the influence moves, it induces the persons 
to abandon unworthy practices, and to devote their leisure time to 
reading and literary studies and discussions. Thus they meet with 
higher ideas and inducements, and so are led forth into nobler walks 
of life. The clubs also endeavor to supply the physical needs and 
wants of persons even before they can reach and influence their moral 
natures, 

The world itself has been a wonderful teacher to many. ‘Those who 
as pupils hardly exhibited any promise of becoming morally better 
and more useful, now shun evil associations and endeavor to live so 
that the world may be better for their existence. That change may 
be due to the influence that the daily doings of the world around 
them exert upon them, pushing them to better effort, higher ambition, 
and greater achievement. 

So much for the moral side of the silent community ; now for its 
religious side. Individually, they are of a religious tendency. Their 
isolation in the midst of the hearing world has something to do with 
it. The tendency should be aroused, cultivated, and strengthened. 
Persons thus impressed will generally attend services that are 
held especially for them ; and most of them will go regularly when 
hindered by nothing else. For the more they receive, the more they de- 
sire of the gospel that saves, comforts, and strengthens. Hence the 
tendency of many to centre together, whenever and wherever their 
spiritual side can and will be improved, prevails. 
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Equally with their hearing brethren they come in daily contact with 
causes that will lead them to the throne of love, or with temptations, 
hindrances, fears, and ridicule that will drive them farther away from 
it. They are more drawn by a pleasant smile, a fatherly nod, a kind 
word, a Christ-like mien, an expression of brotherly sympathy, a 
warm hand-shake, a helping hand on the part of a minister of the 
gospel and of a Christian laborer, than by a sermon preached by one 
who has been known to them only by his stern countenance and lack 
of sympathy. 

The moral and religious standing of the deaf should be determined, 
from a practical point of view, by two things, one or both of which 
should be present in each individual. The first is capacity and read- 
iness for receiving helpful information, as from the Holy Bible, from 
nature, from church services and associations, and from religious 
books and papers. The other is the ability to impart more or less of 
the information to others, young and old alike, in word and in deed, 
by precept and by example. The former exists to a large extent 
among those spiritually-minded, and a few of them possess the latter. 
It is greatly desirable to have many more such persons; for, then, 
there would be plenty of laborers in that silent portion of the 
Master’s vineyard where “the harvest is truly plenteous, but laborers 
are few.” It has been noticed that most of these well-equipped 
workers are semi-mutes and deaf persons who have wise Christian 
parents and friends. ‘Their association with these older persons en- 
ables them to grasp opportunities of learning something practically 
new and making themselves useful. It is one thing to guide their 
mind, heart, and soul Christward, and another to secure their hearty, 
earnest co-operation. 

The privilege of contributing toward church and mission funds is 
limited among silent congregations, mainly because of lack or neglect 
of opportunities to form the habit of giving in their early days. An- 
other hindrance to the enlargement of any such fund is the absence 
of such financial pillars in their midst as are usually found in any hear- 
ing congregation. Hence the importance of the early training of the 
child in that practice. Allow me to refer, in this connection, to the 
several offerings willingly and cheerfully given by the boys’ Christian 
Endeavor Society at the Jacksonville, IIl., school. They always 
respond quickly when the object is explained as worthy of their con- 
sideration and action. They are enabled to have a sense of the 
responsibility of every cent they give. 
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Not many can render sacred verse in the sign-language with the 
effect that is sometimes felt by the hearing people in their listening 
to the rhythm of music. In fact, even among the hearing congrega- 
tion there are few who, singing, can move others into a feeling of 
trust, hope, or joy, or into a desire to lead a purer Christian life, or 
into a spirit calm and resigned in the hour of sorrow or temptation or 
trouble. Oh that many more consecrated children may be trained to 
study and understand not only the letter, but the spirit also of the 
hymn, and to recite it with the same effect; for, then, much good will 
be done for struggling souls. 

In order to reach as accurate a view as possible of the spiritual 
condition of the deaf all over the country, a circular letter was ad- 
dressed to the silent community. A little over fifty answers were 
received, generally from those who have experienced religion. From 
such persons we have this practical, not theoretical, aspect of their 
religious condition. 

I. Out of fifty-four, fifty go to church, half of whom attend regu- 
larly and the rest less often. 

II. As to whether church-going helps them, a few of the answers 
are repeated here : — 


A great help to me in various ways. 

It always has more or less of an uplifting influence, even when I cannot under- 
stand the service. 

Sometimes it helps me, and at other times not. 

I lose“a great deal every time I miss it. 

Very much, indeed: I feel better and more light-hearted after going to church. 

It strengthens my faith in and my love for my Redeemer, and encourages me 
in my daily duties. 

So far as human nature is concerned, observation does a good deal therein. 
More humanity than theology. 

My looking at the pastor and audience, recollecting my thoughts, forming new 
ideas, and perceiving the value of these happenings have often strengthened my 
heart. 


III. Among married people, six have family worship, and twelve 
none. 

IV. Among the unmarried, thirteen attend family worship in the 
house of their sojourn, and eleven of them hold it as an aid to them- 
selves. Fourteen do not attend chiefly because there is none held. 
Generally, they think it would be an aid if any were held. 

V. Forty-seven observe regular private prayer, four occasionally, 
and one does not. 
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VI. Plans for the study of the Bible are various. Some follow 
the International Sunday-school Lesson Series, some read by the 
chapter, and some study by subjects. Marginal references, commen- 
taries, and Bible helps are used by some. A few read to know the 
way, the truth, and the life. It may be mentioned here that a few 
years ago it was learned from a certain person of wide observation 
and experience that very, very few deaf persons read the Bible. 

VII. Only a few answers to the question, “What other means of 
grace do you use?” were received, probably because its meaning is 
not easy to be understood. But several answer that they take com- 
munion, sing hymns, commune with God in private at stated hours. 

VIII. About forty out of fifty take and read religious papers. 

IX. Forty-six read religious books, and three do not. 

X. About ten do not attend social religious meetings, ten meet 
with deaf persons only, thirty intermingle with hearing and deaf 
persons. 

XI. Most of them testify to the cordial, kind, warm manner in 
which they are received and welcomed. One says, “Am always 
warmly welcomed and relied upon to aid in the work.” 

XII. The advantages of intermingling with hearing persons in 
social meetings are appreciated by many. Some of the responses 
are :— 


They help us to remember that, though unable to mingle freely with hearing 
people in every-day life, yet, in associating with Christian people, we come nearer to 
God. 

Getting useful information or knowledge of things speakers have seen, heard, and 
learned. 

It is one of the grandest uplifts I have. 

Such meetings draw me nearer to God, and make me feel encouraged when I see 
that many have the same difficulties, trials, etc., like me. 


XIII. Many partake of the spirit that pervades a meeting, and a 
few do not. One says:— 


God has deprived us of our hearing and speech, but he has not withdrawn his 
Holy Spirit from us. He is with us in those meetings, and blesses us. 


XIV. Hearing friends and relatives look after about one-half of 
those who answer the circular. A few of them live among those who 
do not believe in God, and so have to “work out their own salva- 
tion.” Some are helped along by their pastors only. Others have 
Christian parents who give them much help. 
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XV. Many associate with hearing people in church and mission 
affairs. Several do not, because they have not been given any op- 
portunity todo so. Some give a certain sum, or one-tenth of their 
money, every year. 

XVI. No definite answer to the question was received from many 
as to their means of raising children in the fear of their Creator; but 
others state that they read Bible lessons and religious books to them, 
encourage them to read such, pray with them, send them to Sabbath- 
school and to church, warn them against wrong-doing, and exhort 
them to do right. There is a case or two in which the parents and 
relatives of either parent are depended upon for assistance in that 
direction. 

XVII. With an exception or two, they were taught in school that 
these practices were essential to one’s spiritual welfare. One says 
that “it was the groundwork of his spiritual training,” and another 
makes this surprising statement :— 


I was taught of spiritual things, but never learned that there was such a thing as 
conversion till four years after I left school. 


XVIII. About one-half of them owe their experience to what they 
learned in school. Some of the rest had a home training before 
coming to school. One “ was religiously taught at home, and exferi- 
enced religion before going to the institution.” 

XIX. Many suggest that an institution may inquire after its 
graduates’ and former pupils’ spiritual welfare and progress from 
time to time, give them advice and counsel, introduce them to pastors 
and workers, send its instructors occasionally to various places 
within reasonable reach to conduct services for their benefit, and in- 
vite those living near by to attend its chapel services. In this con- 
nection, it would be well to state that not an institution as such, but 
its principal and instructors, individually, may interest themselves in 
the moral and religious welfare of its former pupils, either in person 
or by correspondence, as circumstances may call for and favor, in a 
non-sectarian spirit. Such is the work that has been carried on. in 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Wichita, Kansas City, Virginia, and other 
places. 

Societies exist whose object is to look after the spiritual welfare of 
those whom they can reach. Bible and prayer-meetings are held, and 
much spiritual good is done. Persons deprived of hearing are found 
among leaders of such meetings. 
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The Protestant Episcopal Church of this country has for many 
years been interested in missions among and for the deaf, and now 
keeps four hearing and four deaf priests, one deaf deacon, and 
a good number of lay-readers engaged in the good work. New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago each has a church for the deaf. 

Finally, as the eagle looks upand soars toward the sun, so may the 
children of silence, for whom the Lord Jesus Christ gave up his 
precious blood on the tree, look up and fly to him as the Sun of 
righteousness and glory! May all means be so employed as to make 
it possible in all ways for them to approach him as he is! 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
THE DEAF AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


BY REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, M.A., D.D., 


GENERAL MANAGER OF THE CHURCH MISSION TO DEAF-MUTES, NEW YORK. 


The pupils of the eighty institutions for deaf-mutes in the United 
States receive such a knowledge of the Ten Commandments and their 
grand compendium by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ that upon 
leaving school they have quite clear ideas of the differences between 
right and wrong, as well as the propriety of cultivating a religious life. 

But they soon meet with temptations, difficulties, discouragements, 
and obstacles. Some come under favorable influences. As they 
take their places in the battle of life and try to earn their own living, 
they find among their hearing relatives or acquaintances some insid- 
ious individuals who lead them astray. ‘They are drawn into saloons, 
and introduced into the degrading associations of a sensual life. 
Others find that men and women of keen intellects are arrayed in 
fierce attacks upon the statements which they have considered to be 
true. Their faith gives way; and they join the sad company of mis- 
guided mortals who, unless they come to repentance and better 
minds, pass from this world to the mysteries which lie beyond the 
veil, under a sad cloud. 

Others of our beloved silent brethren, feeling that the Sunday ser- 
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vices of the hearing are dry and unprofitable to them, come to the 
conclusion that they will try to cultivate the religious life by reading 
their Bibles and saying their prayers at home on the Lord’s Day. 
They soon meet with many interruptions and discouragements. They 
make but feeble progress. They get on fairly well, and are respected 
as useful and law-abiding citizens; but they have very little comfort 
in their spiritual life, because they have not found the divinely ap- 
pointed way of cultivating it, as made clearly known to the twelve 
apostles by the Spirit of God on that memorable day of Pentecost 
when the Church of Christ was founded. 

Quite a Jarge number of the graduates of our institutions have been 
led to membership with various religious organizations, and have 
found kind-hearted pastors and sympathetic fellow-members among 
the hearing followers of the loving Master. But intercourse has been 
much hampered, for the deaf have been obliged to communicate with 
their friends by writing or imperfect speech and lip-reading. The 
freshness and zeal of the newly formed associations slacken; and 
many of these deaf persons are chilled, and withdraw to their narrow, 
individual processes of thought and ‘feeling. They need a special 
mission and specially trained ministers of Christ to reach them, and 
encourage them to run with patience and hope the race that is set 
before them. 

The writer’s mother was a deaf-mute, and his wife is. He has been 
intimately connected with deaf-mutes for threescore years and ten. 
He has known them in school and out of school. He was a teacher 
in the New York Institution fifteen years, and has tried to be a pas- 
tor among them for upwards of forty years. 

The general statements he has briefly put upon record in this paper 
were so strongly impressed upon his mind in 1850, when he was or- 
dained, that he felt constrained to begin some systematic religious 
work among the deaf-mute men and women in New York City. He 
began a Bible-class for them. Soon several were baptized, confirmed, 
and received to the holy communion in St. Stephen’s Church. The 
work was blessed. Ideas were enlarged; and in October, 1852, it was 
the writer’s privilege to found St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes and 
their Hearing Friends in a small hired room. This venture of faith 
gained strength; and in August, 1859, the services of this peculiarly 
organized parish were held in its own appropriate building. St. 
Ann’s Church and rectory are on West 18th Street, near the Fifth 
Avenue. Years rolled on; and it was found that St. Ann’s could not 
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sustain the church work among deaf-mutes, which was steadily grow- 
ing in the larger cities of the eastern part of our country. ‘ The 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes,” New York, was therefore incorpo- 
rated in October, 1872. The rector of St. Ann’s was made the gen- 
eral manager of this society, and was thus drawn into a wider field of 
observation and experience in relation to the moral and religious 
condition of the deaf after leaving school. 

Since the organization of this society for the purpose of promoting 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of deaf-mutes, twelve clergymen of 
the Episcopal Church have engaged in this special mission to deaf- 
mutes, six hearing and six deaf. One of the latter has been taken to 
paradise. ‘There have also been ministers of other religious bodies 
who have given attention to this loving kind of work, though, in God’s 
providence, it has come to pass that the greater part has been done 
by those who act in accordance with the system laid down in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

The universal testimony of all who have thus labored among adult 
deaf-mutes is that they need special pastoral care to shield them from 
the unfavorable influences which begin to affect their lives after they 
leave school. 

Their moral and religious condition at that time is formative rather 


than settled; and they need the specially trained ministers of Christ 
to carry the gospel tidings to them in special services, and to lead 
them into the fold of the Good Shepherd, who, in his earthly mission 
of love, once said Ephphatha to a deaf and dumb man, and to show 
them the importance of loving obedience to the regimen of this fold, 
that thus they may receive for Christ’s sake the rich blessings of bap- 
tism, confirmation, and the holy communion. In addition to the 


church privileges thus briefly noted, opportunities for intellectual and 
physical culture would be of great assistance to the deaf after leaving 
school. 

We have alluded to special services and the special training of the 
ministers fitted to labor among the adult deaf-mutes of our country 
and those in other nations. To make these allusions more distinct 
and emphatic, we assert that these ministers should be masters of the 
sign-language, and should conduct sign-services. Signs are to the 
deaf through the eye what sounds are to the hearing through the ear. 
Signs cause the inner life to thrill, and are more powerful in arousing 
the conscience and the will to healthy action than lip-reading, manual 
spelling, or written language. Signs are essential in the formation 
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of societies in which the deaf can improve their moral and religious 
condition after leaving school, by lectures, debates, etc. 

The true benefactors of the silent people look beyond the brief 
period of their active lives in which their moral and religious con- 
dition should be constantly improved by various instrumentalities, 
and their attention is arrested by the scenes which characterize the 
declining years and the days when the sands of life are rapidly 
running out, The language of motion brings the ministering priest 
and the departing saint into very close relations while the holy 
communion is celebrated in silence. God grant that holy influences 
may so affect the graduates of our institutions that their moral and 
spiritual condition may have a steady and healthful improvement, and 
thus be ready for the higher culture of that life in which all physical 
imperfections shall be done away ! 

The greatest good to the greatest number of deaf-mutes will be 
accomplished by united action in a systematic way. Should the Book 
of Common Prayer be used with the Bible by all who are striving to 
improve the moral and religious condition of the deaf after they leave 
school, it is the writer’s conviction that the good work which has 
been going on for many years will be rendered still more effective. 
Christians are yearning and praying for unity. Let the laborers 
among our Heavenly Father’s silent children set a good example, and 
myriads of those who have passed their earthly pilgrimage under tre- 
mendous disadvantages shall rise up and call them blessed. 





THE PROPER RELATION OF THE DEAF TO 
THEIR ALMA MATER. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE OHIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


Howsoever engrossed in daily life in the mingling with the great 
world, the deaf find many a quiet hour in which the memory of their 
Alma Mater floats over them, starting into life again the scenes of 
their school-days, shedding over their hearts a shower of emotions. 
Retrospectively, they play the games as they used to play them on the 
playground. Again they see their teachers in their old places and 
their old attitudes. Their struggles in the pursuit of knowledge, their 
victories and their failures,—all these come back to them. They 
imagine themselves back again in their old places in the dining-room, 
the study-room, and the dormitory. Again they seat themselves in 
the chapel to listen to “the old, old story.” The pleasures of the 
holidays pass in review before them. The faces of their chums 
appear vividly to stir their hearts and to set them a-dreaming. 

What wonder that their Alma Mater is ever thus to the deaf a place 
full of poetry, tender touches of feeling, and golden memories? 
Because it is left behind in the journey of life, are the deaf to have 
no further connection with it? It is a part of themselves, having 
entered into their lives. Does legal discharge mean to divorce them 
forever from their Alma Mater? No right, legal or moral, can ab- 
solve them from their obligations to their Alma Mater. What are 
their obligations? These I will briefly indicate. 

A writer of recent date says : — 


As the centuries grow, man will less concern himself about God; will more and 
more devote himself to man. “Canst thou by searching find out God?” Job 
says. No, you cannot; but you caw find your neighbor, God’s child, around the 
corner,—find him needing help or sympathy or some human ministration. So do 
not stand gazing at the sky, but go, do thy duty around the corner. 


Around the corner the deaf should go to look for uneducated chil- 
dren, to impress upon parents and guardians the advantages of the 
institution, to send the addresses of such children to the superintend- 
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ent, and never rest until they are sent to school at the institution. 
They should make it a point to sustain the superintendent and teach- 
ers with words and deeds of gratitude and encouragement, as oppor- 
tunities offer. They should keep their friends wide awake to the 
welfare of the institution, seek the acquaintance of their legislative 
representatives, and get them so interested in the institution that, 
when in the halls of legislation, they may work for the good of the 
institution. They should refrain from making undue use of any 
social or political influence they may possess to foist themselves into 
positions in the institution, for by so doing they may embarrass 
the authorities and impair the usefulness of the institution. They 
should keep the superintendent and teachers informed as to their 
successes and failures in life, so that the growing children may profit 
by their example. They should feel at liberty to broach to the super- 
intendent hints for improvement which their personal experience 
in going through institution life may suggest. They should not only 
subscribe for their institution paper, and keep the run of the events 
of institution life, but should also contribute to its columns when they 
have anything of interest to say that may influence the children at 
school to obedience and industry, by inspiring them with hope for 
the future. Above all, they should so live as to reflect credit upon 
their Alma Mater, for its work will be judged by their lives. 

Such are some of the obligations the deaf owe to their Alma Mater 
as individuals, and now I will indicate what they should do collectively. 

They should always stand up for the good name of their Alma Mater 
when it is assailed, and stand together by it when its usefulness is 
threatened, as the alumni of the Illinois Institution did but a short 
time ago. They should be ready to respond to an invitation to cele- 
brate any important event in the history of the institution, and help 
make it interesting and profitable. They should seek to perpetuate 
the names and labors of the superintendents and teachers of their 
Alma Mater in a suitable manner, as the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni 
Association has done in the way of memorial portraits and addresses. 
They should collect and preserve important statistics relating to the 
alumni of their Alma Mater. They should not only take an active 
interest in all questions bearing on the education of the deaf, as the 
British deaf did when the Royal Commission was sitting, and as the 
German deaf did in presenting a petition to their emperor, but 
should also make their interest in the welfare of their institution felt 
in a legitimate manner, as the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association 
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did in asking for the enactment of a compulsory education law. 
They should take pride in noting and commending any progress 
which their Alma Mater may make, and use every legitimate means 
to excite public interest in the good work of their institution. 

Such is the proper relation of the deaf to their Alma Mater. 

Let the deaf make every effort to grow in intelligence, character, 
and influence; for so they will be better able to do good for their 
Alma Mater. Yes, even, hoping for the dawning of the better day 


when 
“ A man’s a man for a’ that!” 


let it be their aim so to grow in personal worth and in the accumula- 
tion of wealth that they may win recognition for appointment on the 
board of trustees, where they will be in a position to promote the 
greater usefulness of their Alma Mater. And, thus hoping and doing, 
let them pray with Robert Burns : — 


‘Then let us pray that come it may — 
As come it will for a’ that — 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that: 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that!” 


PROPER RELATION OF THE DEAF TO 
THEIR ALMA MATER. 


BY B. R. ALLABOUGH, B.A., 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, EDGEWOOD PARK, PA. 


1. The deaf are the representatives of their Alma Mater, and their 
conduct ought always to be such as to reflect the greatest possible 
credit upon her by leading useful and honorable lives. She is judged 
by their acts, both private and public, which commend or condemn 
her system of instruction and government. 

2. Friendly relations should be maintained between the deaf and 
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their Alma Mater. She should show an interest in them by keeping 
herself informed concerning them, and giving them all possible as- 
sistance. They ought to look up the uneducated deaf in their vicin- 
ity, and urge that they be sent to school at the proper age. They 
should, by precept as well as by example, encourage the pupils to 
respect and abide by the rules of their Alma Mater, and thus make 
easier the way paved by the school for the building of the youth’s 
character. ‘They should never prejudice the young against the school, 
nor poison their minds with seeds of corruption. 

3. The deaf can most naturally help their Alma Mater by keeping 
themselves alive to the educational interests of their class, and by 
urging any measures for the improvement of the educational methods 
made use of. They can give valuable testimony as to the results of 
the method of instruction by which they were taught, whether pure 
oral, pure manual, or combined. By writing to the school occasion- 
ally, they will keep her informed concerning their condition, mode of 
livelihood, occupation, social status, conduct, ete., and help her by 
their results to adapt the educational methods accordingly and profit- 
ably. In this way a bureau of information could be established, 
from which valuable evidence would be gathered for comparison and 
adaptation. If any of the educated deaf find, by experience, that the 
method by which he was educated is wrong or faulty, let him agitate 
fora reform. He should not do it through the medium of the news- 


papers, but by private correspondence with the proper authorities of 


the school. 

4. The question arises, What should the deaf do if they find any- 
thing wrong with their Alma Mater? This question is hard to an- 
swer with satisfaction to all sides. But one thing is certain: a sense 
of duty demands some action, prompt, but judicious. If they find 
anything wrong, it is clearly their first duty to call attention thereto, 
and endeavor by all means in their power to rectify the evil. It will 
not do for them to ignore their responsibility by saying, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”’ I would not wish to be understood as encourag- 
ing fault-finding ; but occasions arise when the educated deaf are 
in a position to remedy abuses in their Alma Mater which should 
not be allowed to pass. When they are aware of anything wrong or 
unwise in the management of the school, they ought to endeavor to 
have it righted. This endeavor ought never to be made by attacks 
in the newspapers, but with great care and discretion, in order that 
public confidence in the school may not be shaken. The deaf 
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should be slow to indulge in any carping criticism. The proper way 
to correct any wrong or to introduce any innovation is respectfully 
to lay the same before the principal or superintendent first ; if this 
has no effect, lay it before the trustees ; if this avails nothing, lay it 
before the legislature; if this fails, too, as a /ast resort, lay the matter 
before the public in the newspapers. ‘The last step should never be 
taken until the school is surrounded by real dangers detrimental to 
its interests. There is room for great wisdom and tact in dealing 
with these cases, which form the centres of wrong-doing. ‘They 
should be dealt with only by men mature in years and experience. 
They should never be trusted to ‘“‘boys,” who are often carried away 
in a whirl of temporary excitement to words and acts which they 
soon after condemn. 

It is a fact that all the educated deaf, be they more or less promi- 
nent, wield an immense power in the influence they exert upon 
other people. This influence may help or injure their Alma Mater. 
No rule can be laid down for such action. It must be left to their 
own judgment. Sometimes, from false notions of pride and honor 
or from mistaken ideas of duty, certain deaf persons interfere with 
their Alma Mater to an extent that does greater harm than good. 

The relation of the deaf to their Alma Mater is similar to that of 
the child to its parents. The child has become of age, and gone to 
another home away from the parents’ oversight, and no longer under 
their control. The parent cannot claim obedience, nor can the child 
claim support. Interest and affection should continue, but all mani- 
festations of them are merely voluntary. 

5. The relation of the deaf to the schools in which they were edu- 
cated differs from the ordinary relation of hearing graduates to their 
schools in several important particulars. The hearing man, after leav- 
ing his school or college, has an abiding and active interest in the insti- 
tution, because it is constantly in need of pecuniary assistance which 
he can join in giving; and the college itself desires to encourage this 
interest because much of its prosperity and efficiency must depend on 
the number of friends which it can secure and retain. Hence the 
graduate has a certain, well-defined right to interest himself in the 
affairs of the college, and the appeal for support which the college 
constantly makes renders it obligatory upon him to assist whenever 
possible. Dependence needs assistance, and assistance given estab- 
lishes a right to legitimate co-operation or interference. 

Now, with our institutions the case is different. Being supported 
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by the State, they do not require pecuniary assistance from their 
graduates, nor do they give them a voice in their management. At 
least, such aid or co-operation as they may request is not necessarily 
accompanied by the acknowledgment of any obligation to make con- 
cessions in return therefor. Therefore, schools for the deaf do not, 
and perhaps cannot, with propriety expect anything from their gradu- 
ates except simple gratitude and trifling assistance on certain occa- 
sions. 

Again, the deaf have not the same relation to the schools, as far as 
the right to judge of and approve or condemn methods of instruction 
or discipline is concerned, that a hearing alumnus possesses. The 
Harvard or Yale graduate can very properly protest against the propo- 
sition to drop the study of Greek and Latin in his Alma Mater; for, 
though the matter does not concern him personally, he expects to 
send his children to this or that college, and therefore he has a right 
to protest, especially when Harvard or Yale depends upon him for aid 
and influence. But it is not the same with our schools. They make 
changes in their methods of instruction, or in their studies, or in their 
plans, without giving one moment’s thought of submitting their action 
to their graduates for approval or disapproval, on the sole ground 
that they are not under any obligations to the graduates. They are 
perfectly independent, and have a right to do as they please. Sup- 
pose one of our schools adopts a method of teaching which its gradu- 
ates oppose. While they might condemn the step as publicly as 
they please, the institution would be under no obligation to respect 
their protest, since, whatever method it may adopt, the graduates and 
their descendants will nowise be affected. They may say that they 
have a right to see that injustice shall not be done to future genera- 
tions of deaf children. This is true, but all people in common have 
the same right to see that justice shall be done to the deaf; anda 
deaf graduate’s right to make himself heard on the subject is not the 
right of an alumnus as such, but it is shared equally by him with the 
public in general. 

































THE IDEAL INSTITUTION NEWSPAPER. 


BY PAUL DENYS, 


INSTRUCTOR IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Gentlemen of the Fourth Estate, I salute you. This I do not 
without trembling. My faith in you is limitless. Were I your lord 
instead of your client, I should give you not fourth, but second place 
in the realm, your power being subordinate only to that of the nation 
itself. Your mission is universal: religion, letters, arts, government, 
law, history, men, all give themselves rendezvous at your door, look- 
ing to you for support, encouragement, guidance, interest, defence, 
action. No sooner has an idea been conceived than you are called 
upon to grapple with it, unfold it, clear it of mystery, pronounce upon 
it, prune, dissect, kill, approve, exalt, battle for, carry! Here sor- 
rows and joys reveal their depths side by side. Love comes to weep, 
fortune to smile. Kings know your power, and fear. Subjects, from 
under your pen, drink inspiration, fealty, emancipation, love, re- 
venge. Your mission is indeed great: your privilege proud! 

And now, having said this much, let us see how far the institution 
paper, in its own sphere, can go or has gone towards that “ Ideal” 
for which the most fervent among us may have prayed. I confess I 
do not approach my task without misgivings. Charles Dana’s advice 
“never to sail under false colors” has just rushed to us, and made us 
dubious. And, again, the peculiar circumstances that surround insti- 
tution journalism hedge the question at so many points that, to get 
at your standard, you must know well the ground you are treading. 
To start cavalierly up the steep ascent would not only savor of pre- 
sumption, but surely land you in the gaping abyss below. Humanly 
speaking, there always will be a wide gulf between design and execu- 
tion. To have practicability, expediency, achievement, enter into 
your plans, then must you halt before every barrier on the road you 
pursue, and consider how, if at all, the obstacles can be overcome. 
Having attained, even to a limited extent, the object of your founda- 
tion is, we take it, so far as you are concerned, to have walked in the 
path of our ideal. 
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And here we would like to ask what that particular object is whom 
you profess to address. Is it parents you wish to enlighten on cer- 
tain duties too often neglected (unintentionally, no doubt) towards 
their afflicted offspring, or the State you desire to quicken into es- 
pousing a dream dear to your heart? Is your aim to throw more 
light on the work, or simply to entertain your pupils? Has the paper 
you redact authority to speak for your institution, or is it merely the 
voice of the children? Are you teaching printing only, or is encour- 
aging the reading habit a cognate purpose? Are you for latest local 
news alone, or general lasting theories as well? In fine, is your table 
modestly set for the family circle only, or do you intend the feast to 
be sumptuous, princely, and, like Cimon’s gardens, open to all? Tell 
me what you are, and I will tell you what you want. 

Perfection is not the plant of any particular clime nor the fruit of 
any particular age or season. Neither does it apply to any special 
line of industry. The secret is largely in determination. If I were 
a boot-black, my endeavor should be to outshine every other fellow 
in polish. The girl who only knew how to make toast realized a 
fortune when her novel art was once revealed. If my profession is 
to teach the deaf, I am in the wrong place, if full of everything but it. 
Were I born to the prodigality, the munificence, of a gifted pen, I 
would ask no greater privilege, no prouder distinction, than that of 
daily communing with my fellow-men through the printed page of an 
honest, discreet journal. 

If the institution of to-day, with its broad principles, improved 
methods, eminent results, has so far progressed as to almost claim 
perfection, cannot the same, in a general sense, be said of its progeny, 
—its press? A good tree produces not bad fruit. That we owe 
much to its suggestions, comparisons, timely hints, admonitions, and 
encouragement, will not be disputed. While deprecating rashness, 
truculence, and all unfair thrusts at friend or foe, I own I like a ready 
lance. An occasional tilt sharpens wit, and out of the sparks comes 
light. Long-winded, drawling, dreaming dissertations, no matter how 
finely spun, are out of date. The first parts of them are old by the 
time you get to the end. Give us brief, caustic paragraphs. They 
will be found more savory, more digestible. Remember the world is 
ina hurry. You must fly to win. And, since everything has become 
“instantaneous,” serve us the pith. He who in three strokes of his 
pen has the question put, probed, and pronounced upon, is the man 
for this period. 
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Cultivate the art of simple expression. Large words will not make 
a small thought look big. The hat should fit the head. From the 
nature of things, we have to come down to the child’s level. To be 
able so to clothe an abstract idea as to render it comparatively in- 
telligible to the young is the attribute of genius. No man, in fact, 
but of intellectual parts, erudition, prudence, and judgment, should 
be allowed to cater for the reading appetite. That newspaper men 
as a class fully sustain the high opinion we have of them, it is our 
pleasure to believe. The profession boasts scores of miniature 
journals whose intellectual nerve makes little giants of them. ‘They 
are bright and fresh and witty. We could mention those we know, 
were we not fearful of overlooking others equally deserving ; but the 
discriminating eye has them all counted. They know not gossip, 
eschew politics, disdain personalities, and, like the goddess Ops, 
always abound with good things. And, while we have mentioned no 
names, we trust a passing illusion to our publication —the Benjamin 
of the flock —will not be deemed egotistical. I was asked to give 
an opinion of what an “ideal institution newspaper” should be. 
Did our own organ sin in the manner that has called for strictures 
at our hands, you might turn round and say, Why does he not make 
his virtue felt nearer home? It is because I believe the Canadian 
Mute singularly free from blemish that I hold it so high among the 
candidates to proud merit and enviable distinction. I say this all the 
more unreservedly, as I can claim no share in its origin. Eminent 
experience brought it forth. Unlike most younglings, it rose from its 
first rock a Titan. Ontario blood, somehow, does not sleep long. It 
springs from along the shores of our great lakes, and soon swells into 
action. And, if modesty be not our distinguishing trait, we can only 
say we have faith in ourselves, and that, whatever we can do to ad- 
vance the cause we have espoused and love, we shall do unsparingly, 
unhesitatingly, and, with God's help, hope to hold our place in the 
race for excellence and honor on this wide, progressive continent. 

And now, Gentlemen of the Fourth Estate, I beg to take my leave. 
This paper, like the heel of Achilles, has, I fear, missed the Styx. 
Yet, if good will and an honest purpose may count for something, 
your favor may not be completely withheld. 
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THE IDEAL INSTITUTION NEWSPAPER. 








BY J. L. SMITH, M.A., 


HEAD TEACHER IN THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


For the intelligent consideration of this subject, it is requisite that 
we should have a clear idea of the relation that the school paper 
bears to the school, and a due appreciation of the influence it ex- 
ercises in forming the judgment of outsiders as to the character of 
the school. 

One who is a frequent reader of the school paper sees in its pages 
a reflection of the school. Its columns give him a peep into the 
inner life of the institution, affording a means of judging as to the 
spirit shown by the officers and teachers and the character of the work 
accomplished. It cannot be otherwise. In common law the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper is held accountable for what appears in its 
columns. As the school stands in the relation of publisher, it will 
inevitably be held responsible for the character of the paper it sends 
forth. 

Not long ago a leading American magazine held up to ridicule 
a certain Western university, all on account of an awkward and un- 
grammatical editorial in the students’ paper. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the university and its work will regard the strictures 
as unmerited; but the general public, taking that unfortunate edi- 
torial as the basis of their judgment, will be prejudiced against a very 
worthy institution of learning. This incident, trifling in itself, yet 
points out how important it is for the credit of an educational insti- 
tution that the paper published by it should attain and maintain 
the highest standard of perfection. 

Any school for the deaf would be ashamed to send out specimens 
of slip-shod work from its other industrial departments. How much 
more should this feeling prevail in the case of the printing-office, 
whose work is so widely disseminated ! 

The first thing that attracts the attention of one who takes up an 
institution paper is its typographical appearance. Inferiority in this 
respect is frequently excused on the ground of “lack of facilities.” 
In nine cases out of ten it is lack of competence and carefulness on 
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the part of the foreman. When a paper appears, week after week, 
untidy in aspect, crooked in alignment, irregular in spacing, abound- 
ing in typographical errors, it is proof indubitable that the foreman 
is incompetent or grossly negligent; and, by implication, it casts a 
serious reflection upon the character and efficiency of the other de- 
partments of the school. We may affirm, therefore, that an impor- 
tant requirement of the ideal institution newspaper is a high standard 
of excellence typographically ; and, to obtain this, a capable foreman 
and a well-furnished office are necessary. 

But the editorial management of the paper is of more importance 
to the school than the typographical appearance. Many faults in its 
make-up will be pardoned to a paper that is ably edited. The edi- 
torial feature of the school paper represents, to some degree, the 
moral and intellectual part of the school. Hence it should be of a 
high order. 

In our schools for the deaf circumstances render impossible the 
employment of an able editor who can devote all his time to the 
paper and its improvement. In some cases the foreman, in others 
one of the teachers, in others the superintendent, acts as editor. It 
is a matter of conviction with the writer that the superintendent of 
a school for the deaf should not be the editor of the school paper. 
It is with some reluctance that this statement is made, for it is well 
known that some of our ablest papers have been edited by superin- 
tendents. But the position of head of a school should be surrounded 
by a dignity and conservatism that are hardly compatible with the 
editorship of a small paper. There are occasions when a school 
paper must criticise the opinions of one and uphold those of another. 
It is also proper, at times, to speak quite freely concerning the work 
of the school it represents. The former involves controversy with 
other papers, whose editors are not superintendents; while the latter 
might be called egotism by the uncharitably disposed. 

The superintendent must, however, as head of the school, exercise 
a certain control over the paper, and dictate its general policy. The 
editor must be impressed with the fact that the paper belongs to the 
school, and must be used to further its interests. His personal views 
and prejudices must not be aired to the detriment of the school. An 
indiscreet and intemperate editorial utterance always reflects upon 
the management of the school. The question is naturally asked, 
Why does the superintendent permit his school paper to be used in 
such a manner? 
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The person best fitted to act as editor of the school paper is one of 
the teachers. Such a publication is designed, among other things, to 
encourage a taste for reading among the pupils, and to keep in touch 
with other schools as regards ideas and methods of education. The 
teacher’s knowledge of the needs of the pupils, and his familiarity 
with educational work, peculiarly fit him for the furtherance of these 
objects. 

But, whoever the editor may be, there should be no doubt as to his 
identity. A paper that carries the name of its editor ‘‘at the fore” 
will always command more attention and wield greater influence than 
one that does not. There is a flavor of irresponsibility about the 
latter that weakens its influence. 

The relation of our school papers to the pupils merits some consid- 
eration. The pupils read the school paper more than anything else. 
And especially do they read the local items and pupils’ page. They 
read for amusement, for information, and for models of composition. 
Therefore, the local department should be most carefully edited. It 
is wise to encourage the pupils to write locals; but the editorial pencil 
should be used unsparingly, so that nothing but correct, idiomatic 
language shall appear in the columns of the paper. Example is all- 
powerful; and, if the local columns of our school papers are filled 
with interesting items, clothed in simple yet correct English, they will 
be read with avidity by the pupils, and prove to be an important ele- 
ment in their progress in language. 

As to the general editorial policy of the institution paper, including 
the correspondence, and the selected matter which forms an impor- 
tant feature, the writer cannot presume to instruct. Such matters 
can best be left to the good sense of the editor and his superiors. 
But there are a few points that are worth noting in the making of a 
good and influential, if not an ideal, institution paper. The editor 
must not only be familiar with the nature of the work, but he must be 
in it heart and soul. He must be wide-awake and progressive, ever 
on the look-out for something new, something that will be of general 
interest and value to the profession. He must be ready with criti- 
cism within the bounds of courtesy and justice, and with singleness 
of purpose employ all the influence of his pen for the advancement of 
the cause that commands his allegiance. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star,” says Emerson. The possession of 
an ideal, and the desire to attain to it, constitute the surest guarantee 
of progress. So long as we are not content with the work of to-day, 
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so long as we wait to greet the morrow as an opportunity to do 
better, so long will our work, whether it be humble or great, continue 
to approach nearer to the ideal. 


“Ah! but man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN ITALY.* 


BY G, FERRERI, 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL PENDOLA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
SIENA, ITALY. 


The first teachers of the deaf in various countries of Europe oc- 
cupied themselves with isolated cases of deaf-mutes, in most cases 
unknown to one another, so that each one formed a system of his 
own based on empirical and individual experience. But the Italian 
genius had forestalled them all, having been led by the slight hint of 
a particular fact to form a generalization, on the principles of which 
(because it was general and based on physiological and psychical 
knowledge) subsequent ages have been able to form a real and sure 
system. This was the theoretic principle of Girolamo Cardano.... 

But, while Cardano propounded many theories on scientific subjects 
of one sort and another, he did not apply himself to seeing them put 
to use. His whimsical, fantastical nature did not allow of his dwell- 
ing for any length of time on the great ideas which with the rapidity 
of lightning flashed through his mind ; nor did he take the pains to 
fructify the germs of his great creative genius,—a phenomenon not 
uncommon among Italians, many of whom discovered the germs of 
the greatest inventions, and left the name and honor to others. In 
this case, however, Cardano was sufficiently fortunate, the credit of 
having been the first to show the possibility of instructing deaf-mutes 


* As this paper far exceeds the prescribed limit of length, and as it has been published in full in 
Italian (“‘ L’ Educazione dei Sordomuti in Italia,” Siena, 1893, 8vo, pp. 70), only extracts were read 
at the Congress, and are here printed. The portions to be read were selected by Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, Principal of the Clarke Institution, to whom the whole is dedicated. —E, A. F. 
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by means of sight, and the blind by means of hearing and touch, 
being now generally attributed to him.... 

Owing to the close and intimate relations existing between Italy 
and France, the adaptability of the language, and the imposing power 
of the French Empire, Italy at the close of the last century received 
everything from France. Pasquale di Pietro, passing through Paris, 
heard the marvels attained by De |’Epée extolled, and on his return 
to Italy proposed that some one should be sent to learn the art. 
The Abbe Silvestri was the one chosen to be the first benefactor of 
deaf-mutes in Italy. In six months’ time he had mastered the method, 
and in January, 1784, began in Rome to exercise the art of which 
De |’Epée had declared him to be an efficient master... . 

But the school which was to stimulate and generalize the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes in Italy was that at Genoa. Padre Ottavio Assa- 
rotti, by an eclectic method of his own, based partly upon the writings 
of Sicard, formed the Italian school from which the deaf-mutes in- 
structed during the first sixty years of the present century derived the 
greatest benefit. He did not totally disregard the oral method ; but 
he held it to be a secondary part of the instruction, and did not 
think that all deaf-mutes could succeed in artificial pronunciation. . 

In 1829 Assarotti died, leaving the Abbe Boselli, who up to within 
a few years ago directed the institute at Genoa, to replace him. 

The Abbe Pendola, who had been trained by Assarotti, had opened 
scarcely a year before the school in Siena which he directed for over 
half a century. Through the judicious and charitable labors of its 
founder, this school was to become the propagator of the instruction 
of deaf-mutes throughout Italy. 

Schools were also begun at Rome, Naples, Milan, Modena, and 
Turin, and other short-lived ones at Parma, Pisa, Leghorn, and 
Florence. 

While Assarotti’s pupils were applying their master’s method of 
instruction, a modest school was opened at Verona, by Antonio 
Provolo, who, not satisfied with the theories of the French school, at- 
tempted the method of speech and lip-reading. Had the educators 
of that time seconded these efforts, the fame of which spread through- 
out the country, the oral method would have been applied since 1840, 
and might perhaps have attained the perfection which is still being 
sought for it. By means of simging, Provolo succeeded in giving the 
easy and fluent intonation and variation to the voice of the deaf-mute 
which we now endeavor to obtain through the laws of phonetics... . 
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Provolo’s theories were revived in 1879 by Mr. Rota at Trieste, but 
the pure oral method as defined by the International Congress at 
Milan had already been adopted by the Italians. 

The school at Verona by degrees returned to the sign system, until 
1876, when G. Gori, then director, temporarily removed the boarding- 
school with the new pupils to Siena, where master and pupils under 
the direction of the illustrious Pendola were instructed in the oral 
method.... 

Besides the schools already mentioned, the following also came 
into existence: Cremona, Palermo, Brescia, Crema, Vicenza, Bergamo, 
Modena (deaf-mutes), Venice, Bologna, Como, Oneglia, Milan (indi- 
gent deaf-mutes), Mantua, Pavia, Lodi, Molfetta, Marassi, Assisi, 
Cagliari, Chiavari, Naples. In many of these schools the sign method 
was adopted, but it would be an error to suppose that it was applied 
precisely as it had been received from its French inventor. Passing 
over the modifications made in this school by Sicard’s pupils, notably 
by Paulmier and Bebian, the method was also slightly modified by 
the German and the Italian schools. ... Moreover, Assarotti having 
taught that the best method was to have none, the Italian teachers de- 
voted themselves to discovering the means most propitious to the 
intellectual development of their pupils ; and in this continual quest 
they withdrew farther and farther from the French school. 

It has already been said that Pendola set and directed the studies. 
He had found the supreme principle of the method of teaching deaf- 
mutes in Rosmini’s philosophical theories. ‘The Abbe Severino 
Fabiani, in his grammatical studies, and especially in his “ Lettere 
Logiche,” gave brilliant proof of the principles required in their in- 
struction,— to proceed in the instruction of deaf-mutes in a rational logical 
order, it not being possible to compass the end by incidental teaching only. 

The studies initiated by Pendola and Fabriani were followed by 
Bianchi (Siena, 1854), Borsari (Modena, 1855), Marzullo (Palermo, 
1857), Tofani (Siena, 1869), Ghislandi, Anfossi, and many others who 
wrote books for deaf-mutes, and memoirs and plans for their instruc- 
tion, besides a long list of eminent men, who devoted their time to 
the practical application of the system in the school in preference to 
printed works. 

An important part was at this time exercised in the development of 
practicable pedagogical studies in Italy by the Royal Institution at 
Milan. Opened as a private school by Eyraud, a Frenchman, it was, 
under the Austrian rule, recognized as a State institution, and so con- 
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tinues to be by the Italian government. It was first directed by 
Debonis and Bagutti, then by Villa and Costardi, after whom came 
Ghislandi, who through loss of sight in 1889 was forced to retire. A 
training school has been annexed to the institute since 1854 (?) for 
the special training of teachers of deaf-mutes. In 1865 a regular 
course was opened, with gratuitous places for six normal students 
to be named by the Minister of Public Instruction. By the decree of 
May 5, 1892, the training school underwent a radical reform, and the 
course, which previously was of six months’ duration, was extended to 
two years.... 

In the principal schools the oral method had never been entirely 
given up, although considered to be a supplementary measure, and 
one to be reserved for those who, either from the state of their hear- 
ing or from having had the use of speech in early infancy, were suit- 
able subjects for its application. . 

It was the Abbe Balestra who urged the Italian educators to 
abandon the sign-language, and give the preference to speech and lip- 
reading. In 1867, when travelling in Belgium, Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, he became convinced that speech could generally be 
given to deaf-mutes. Others went for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth of the reputed progress obtained in Germany; and, from their 
account and the encouragement given by Balestra, many became of 
opinion that what could be done elsewhere would also be possible 
in Italy. In the principal institutions of the peninsula opportune 
experiments were eagerly entered upon; and Pendola, who for so 
many years had applied the sign method, became a warm promoter of 
the oral method. For the purpose of convincing all of its superiority 
he carried into effect a long-desired wish, that of founding (in 1872) 
the first Italian periodical, Z’ Educazione det Sordomuti. . 

In 1873 the First National Congress of Italian Instructors of the 
Deaf met at Siena. ... The debates were copious of argument, and 
most animated. The supporters of speech, like those who were 
satisfied with the results obtained by the old system, saw in the 
radical change of direction an abandonment of the certain for the 
uncertain. Yet the Congress decided that in the schools speech 
should take the place of signs as soon as possible. Nor did it limit 
itself to defining the end thenceforward to be aimed at: it pointed 
out the means which would be required, and suggested the necessary 
provisions. Only when these are applied in their plenitude will it 
be possible to say that the oral method has triumphed. ... 
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The International Congress, assembled at Milan in 1880, afforded 
a most favorable opportunity for the Italian schools to show how far, 
in less than a decade of years, the oral method had really been ap- 
plied. All know how its deliberations served to move the stubborn, 
persuade the doubtful, and give an impetus to our method of instruc- 
tion in all countries in which the cause of the deaf-mute had been 
taken up. The chief reason of the many foreign colleagues being con- 
verted to the oral method was that the Italian educators ‘had antici- 
pated the Congress in which they took part by an effectual practice. 
They had also realized that it would be useless to expect good results 
from the oral method, unless speech ruled supreme, for which reason 
the pure oral method proclaimed at Milan was by many called the 
Italian method. The diffusion and knowledge of this method was 
chiefly due to Giulio Tarra’s ‘‘Cenni Storici,” the writings of Padre 
Marchio, and the work done in the institutions of Milan and Siena, 
where most of the teachers were formed. ... 

In 1883 the general mourning of the Italian schools for the loss of 
both Marchio and Pendola in the brief space of one year, the cessa- 
tion of their publications, and of the periodical Z’ Aducaszione dei Sor- 
domuti, doubtless were the cause of the period of silent practice which 
seems like a pause in the marvellous progress made in our institu- 
tions in the last score of years. 

The new law project, drawn up under the superintendence of 
Pendola in 1881 for the instruction of deaf-mutes, met with the same 
fate as that of 1872; namely, it was not presented in the legislative 
chamber, and was forgotten. 

But the Italian educators were indefatigable in giving in the schools 
full effect to the resolutions of the Congress of Milan. Beneficence 
was not stayed, and provided almost entirely for the instruction. 
Latterly private or municipal initiative established the institutions at 
Chiavari, Turin, Rome, Florence, Cagliari, Catanzaro, Sansevero, 
and Trapani, besides infantile asylums at Turin and Rome. In 
1890 the want felt of a means of interchanging personal experiences 
led to the renewal of the periodical Z’ Hducazione dei Sordomuti, and 
at the same time Turin started the Messagero dell’ Insegnamento Orale, 
and Milan the Sordomuto. ... The chief task of the Second National 
Congress, held at Genoa in September, 1892, was to solve the means 
of extending the instruction, of which legislators recognized the right, 
but which had not been brought into effect through financial 
difficulties. 
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The following resolutions were passed : — 

1. The Congress appoints a permanent national committee to form 
provincial commissions which shall promote the instruction of deaf- 
mutes in the several provinces of the kingdom, relying upon all the 
means that charity can provide. 

2. The Congress recognizes the duty of the government to favor 
public and private charity, assisting the institutions already existing 
and those to be established, and seconding the work of the permanent 
committee and of the provincial commissions. 

The task before the national committee is a difficult one; but its 
success is to a certain extent assured by the appointment, as its 
members, of persons both able and willing to exert themselves in 
the cause. 

The instructors assembled in the Congress thought it advisable to 
return to pedagogical and didactical questions, in order to see how 
and to what extent the resolutions of the Congress of Milan had 
been carried out. The unanimity on the question was a convincing 
proof that, far from discouraging the zealous by the difficulties of 
applying the oral method, the experience of twelve years has shown 
the general desire to apply the provisions which are seen to be 
necessary for better attaining the end of the modern school. Mean- 
while the studies have received a fresh stimulus. The constant 
energy of the Italian instructors promises the most satisfactory re- 
sults, and it is hoped that increasing benevolence and the co-opera- 
tion of the government will at no distant date lead to the solution 
of the problems which for us are still surrounded with difficulties. 

The present state of our deaf-mute instruction is not uniform, the 
course varying from seven to eight years in the different institutions. 
Five hours are usually given to instruction, and four to industrial 
work. The former is always accompanied by the latter, especially in 
schools for males. The workshops are almost always joined to the 
school, the dominating idea being that they should be internal, the 
advantage of which is incalculable in the education of the sheltered 
ones. 

If we except the institutions in which the presence of adult deaf- 
mutes would not allow of it, the oral method is the one now generally 
in use, 

The census of 1871 gave 19,779 deaf-mutes in Italy, while that of 
1881 gave 15,300. The reduction must be attributed to the more 
accurate distinction between cretins and deaf-mutes. Besides which 
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the statistics of the census cannot be accurate, it being difficult even 
for experts to detect abnormity in children of tender years, and the 
families having a repugnance to acknowledging any imperfection of 
their members. ... 

However much doubt may lately have been raised in regard to 
telluric influence on maladies predisposing to deafness, the classi- 
fication according to the region of birth of deaf-mutes of one nation- 
ality is of some importance, respecting which the last census supplies 
the following figures : — 


iiraher Gl deat: Number of deaf- 


Region. y mutes in 100,000 
ican inhabitants. 

Alpine (on the slopes of the Alps),. . . . . . 2,559 131 
Paduan (along the Valley of the Po), . . . . . 15733 53 
Apennines (along theirsummit), . .... . 2,254 46 
Mediterranean (along the seashore), . . ee 2,070 44 
Adriatic (along the seashore), . . .... . 1,374 43 
Ionian (along the seashore), . . . . . a7 579 50 
UND: fo) Gainne Cay! Ges) 6s oh vo an ts 5 1,307 45 
ROR 5S. ae eo Es a: ae Sa 370 54 
Total born in Italy, Sei ha ir GH fee 15,246 

Bormout of italy, ... . . . + ie eee 54 

Total, 15,300 


In proportion to the total inhabitants this shows a return of almost 
three times as many deaf-mutes in the Alpine regions as in others. 

On the rst of January, 1893, we find about 1,900 deaf-mutes under 
instruction in the forty-five institutions of Italy. The rest are wholly 
deprived of education... . 

About 300 pupils are maintained in the different institutions by the 
government. The others live at the charge of the endowment of 
the institutions, except a few who are maintained by the provincial 
and communal administrations or charitable societies. With the ex- 
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ception of the institutions of Milan (Royal), Turin, and Rome, the 
teaching staff of which are paid wholly or partly by the department 
of public instruction, the teachers are paid out of the endowment of 
the institution, or, living with the pupils, receive a small annual 
stipend from the respective administrations. ... 

May the time soon come when all the deaf-mutes of Italy shall 
receive instruction ! 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN NORWAY. 


BY HEDWIG ROSING, 


PRINCIPAL OF MRS. ROSING’S ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


What I have to communicate from Norway will, I am sure, be joy- 
ful news for the friends of the deaf here assembled ; for we have 
already reached a point which in many other countries is being 
sought for in vain. 

In Norway the education of the deaf has been gradually, but 
surely progressing, without any material rupture or change, until 
within the last few years. 

In our neighboring country toward the south — Denmark —com- 
pulsory education for all the deaf was established in 1817, and at the 
Danish institution a young Norwegian obtained instruction by the 
“sign” system. His return to Norway was, to a certain extent, an 
epoch, as we then learned to realize what an immeasurable gulf there 
was between the educated and uneducated deaf. The establishment 
of the first Norwegian deaf and dumb institution in the city of Trondh- 
jem in the year 1825 was the outcome of the young man’s return. It 
was a State school, conducted upon the “sign” system; and the 
young deaf pupil from Denmark, Mr. Moller, carried on the instruc- 
tion until a staff of teachers had been trained. In 1847-48 two 
young collegians were sent to Germany for the purpose of studying 
the method of that country. The main object of these young men 
was to make themselves acquainted with what was being done at the 
renowned Hill institution in Weissenfels, and both returned fully 
convinced of the superiority of the oral method; but Mr. Lars Smith, 
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who was appointed to the institution in Trondhjem, by decision of the 
authorities was debarred from introducing any new method. They 
were satisfied with the results of the sign method, and desirous to retain 
the deaf teachers who had been laboring in the school for some time. 
Mr. Smith continued to conduct the school, and was succeeded by 
several very efficient teachers, among them Mr. Riddervold and 
Pastor Skavlau, who steadily introduced improvements, until the 
present head, Mr. Finch, introduced what by some is considered a 
more advantageous system, the pure writing method. Writing and 
the manual alphabet are used to the absolute exclusion of all signs, 
either natural or artificial. 

The other gainer of a scholarship, Mr. Balchen, was more fortu- 
nately situated. He established a private institution in the capital, 
Christiania. Here he was able to labor unfettered, and introduced 
the system for which he had the most sympathy ; namely, the Hill 
system of speech with explanatory signs. Mr. Balchen’s institution 
has been of radical importance for Norway. It was soon observed 
that deaf-mutes got on easier by the aid of speech, even though it 
was imperfect, than by the finger alphabet, which the majority of 
people do not understand. Pupils came to Mr. Balchen’s school from 
great distances; and, though there was then no railway between 
Christiania and Trondhjem, one of the deaf teachers at the Trondh- 
jem Institute sent three of his deaf children that great distance to 
be educated at Balchen’s establishment. 

Shortly afterward two other institutions were established,— one in 
Christiansand in the south of Norway, and the other in Bergen in 
the west,— both based on the oral system. 

In the cases of several unusually talented pupils at Balchen’s Insti- 
tute, all the higher branches of instruction were imparted entirely 
by the aid of speech and lip-reading; and in 1871 two pupils from 
this establishment were admitted to the examination at the Royal 
University,— one deaf from birth, and the other from his fifth year. 
Both, though completely deaf, were subjected to the same mode of 
examination as their hearing fellow-students. Both passed the exam- 
ination creditably. Since then two other deaf,— one so by birth,— 
instructed on the oral system, have passed the preparatory university 
examination. 

That such an educational victory should exert a beneficial influence 
upon the instruction of the deaf in Norway, and give a progressive 
impetus to the cause, was a matter of course. Therefore, we were 
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well equipped for further advance when, in 1880, the celebrated 
meeting was held in Milan, at which I was so fortunate as to be 


present. 


Several years before strenuous efforts had been made to introduce 
compulsory education for the deaf. In 1876 appeared a small 
pamphlet entitled “‘ Compulsory Education for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
written by a deaf gentleman, one of the before-mentioned students, 
now throughout Scandinavia, in America and other countries, so well 
known, Lars Havstad, M.A. His pamphlet was so warm a plea for 


the cause that shortly afterward a commission was appointed to con- 
sider the matter; and the result was the law of 1881, whereby it is 
commanded that all deaf, blind, and feeble-minded children shall 
undergo an eight years’ course of instruction. This act prescribes free 
instruction at the expense of the State, and free board and lodging 
at school for the children of the poor at the expense of the county 
and corporation. ‘The limits of age for the deaf are from the seventh 


to the seventeenth year. 


The law came into force in 1883, when a sufficient number of 
schools had been provided. Three new private schools had been 
established, one of which was mine, established in Christiania in 
1881 under the title of “Mrs. Rosing’s Oral School for the Deaf” ; 
Mr. Lyng’s Oral School, in Trondhjem, in 1882 ; and Mr. Hofgaard’s 
Deaf-Mute Institute in Hamar. These three new schools were alike 
in having their basis upon the pure oral system, admission of pupils 


every other year, and classification according to ability. 


As the out- 


come of the movement from Milan, and following the example of the 
new schools, the three elder schools also made exertions towards 
abolishing signs and as far as possible introduced the pure oral 


system. 


Thus, when the law came into force, we had the public institution 
with its writing and finger alphabet method, and six private schools 
where all the pupils without exception, even the blind deaf-mute, 
Ragnhild Kaata, at the Hamar school, were taught by speech. It 
came therefore like lightning from a clear sky, when in 1887 the 
authorities enjoined that pupils of weak intellect should be instructed 
on the writing and finger-alphabet system. We knew well that chil- 
dren of weak intellect could learn to speak, and that weak ability 
principally appears in their difficulty in learning language, which we 
presume will be found the same in every system. This alteration 


was not adopted without protest. 


As our advanced guard stood Mr. 
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Havstad, who is the driving-wheel in every healthy movement for 
the benefit of the deaf in Norway. 

The injunction remained in force ‘only till 1890, when the oral sys- 
tem was enforced along the whole line, and the public institute in 
Trondhjem had to alter its system and become an oral school. Ina 
few years the last of the finger-alphabet pupils will have been dis- 
charged from that school, and we shall then have only the oral system 
throughout the whole country. We may thus congratulate ourselves 
in having reached : — 

First. Compulsory education, introduced in 1883. 

Second. Classification according to ability, the same year. 

Third. Speech for all the deaf since 1890. 

A threatening cloud, however, is now hanging over our schools. 
It has been urged that large schools will prove cheaper than small 
ones, and our authorities have imagined that the most effective divi- 
sion might be accomplished by centralization. The proposition, the 
carrying out of which has already commenced, is that the whole 
country shall only have two large admission schools, one in Christi- 
ania, and the other in Trondhjem; that all deaf children from the 
southern half of Norway shall be assembled in Christiania, and those 
of the northern half in Trondhjem; and that the weakest intellects 
shall be collected in a separate school at Hamar, half-way between 
the other two schools. I fear that if these two large schools, contain- 
ing from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pupils each, become an 
accomplished fact, we shall soon see a falling off of speech among 
the deaf; for what can be a greater hindrance to the furtherance of 
speech than the great assemblage of children, among whom it will 
be impossible for a principal to effect anything for the single individ- 
ual? I see also with anxiety and sorrow what danger there may be 
for our pupils in drawing all to two of our largest towns, where the 
majority will afterward have to find their labor. I perfectly agree 
with Dr. A. Graham Bell in his view of the desirability of the deaf 
having as much intercourse as possible with ordinary persons, and I 
regard limitation in the size of schools as a means of attaining the 
desired end. 

By the admission of pupils every other year, as in Schleswig, Milan, 
and other places, there might be collected at the schools a sufficient 
number of pupils for classification according to capacity as A and B. 
Properly speaking, the disagreement and contest here is with regard 
to admission yearly or in alternate years. Classification according 
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to mental capacity is what we all desire; but my opinion is that 
for annual admission too high a price is paid, when that is made 
the reason for centralization. It would be interesting to learn the 
opinions of our American colleagues on the question of admission of 
pupils every other year. 

I have not given up all hope of decentralization. Circumstances 
may change; and Mr. Havstad, who is fighting for the cause, is the 
best and most competent friend of the-deaf. This gentleman is prin- 
cipally a statistician, historian, and journalist, and holds a place in 
the Audit Chamber of the National Assembly. An excellent paper 
from his hand appeared in 1890, entitled “Our Schools for Deaf 
Children,” containing a general view of matters here, with clear 
proofs showing the rightfulness of our desire to retain our district 
schools. When circumstances have developed themselves and the 
organization has become fixed and regular, it will be a pleasure 
for me to give information hereupon to colleagues and friends in 
America. 

Before concluding, I have only to state that Mr. Balchen’s original 
school, after a career of forty-three years, has been closed, and Mr. 
Balchen, who is seventy-eight years of age, has retired. A new school, 
styled “ Balchen’s School,’ has commenced. The old school in 
Christiansand will cease this summer. It is so arranged for the pur- 
pose of bringing forward the new organization. 

The general number of school children is about four hundred. On 
account of accidental circumstances the present number is less than 
the average.* This year the schools and number of pupils are as 
follows : — 


The State Institution in Trondhjem has. . . . . . . . . . + + 55 pupils 
Mr. Lyng’s Oral School in Trondhjem has. . . . . . «+» + « 65 
Baichen’s Oral School in Christianiahas . . . . . 2. « « « « = 32 
Mrs. Rosing’s Oral School in Christiania has. . . ..... . . 76 
The Oral School in Hamar has 46 
‘Phe Oral School-in Bergetihas 2.9. we ee 
The Oral School in Christiansand has ........ ++ e+ + 2 
ROAR: %, ow - AP a Boe eh ca 


According to the new plan, the two last-named schools will be 
closed, and the four first-named will be regarded as two schools. 


*The total number of deaf-mutes in Norway according to the last census in 1891 was 2,082. 
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Although the State pays the wages, and in many cases exercises a 
prescriptive right over our schools, the schools have hitherto con- 
tinued private. In time this state of affairs will be found untenable, 
and all will undoubtedly become State schools. 

Let us hope that the clouds may break and disperse, and that our 
dear deaf children may obtain all the advantage of the good lying 
open for them, instruction for all and speech for all ! 





SCHOOL STATISTICS OF THE DEAF.* 


BY EDWARD ALLEN FAY, M.A., PH.D., 


PROFESSOR IN THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In connection with the Eleventh Census of the United States, it 
was thought desirable to obtain from all the schools for the deaf in 
the country such details as they could furnish concerning all the pupils 
who had attended them since their establishment. Cards containing 
questions which it was supposed could generally be answered from the 
school records were prepared and furnished to the schools for this 
purpose. They contained the following questions, with blank spaces 
for the replies, the cards for male pupils being printed in blue ink, 
and those for female pupils in red. 


. Name of pupil? }. What occupation learned in school ? 
. Now living (/.) or dead (d.) ? 


. If living, present residence ? 


. Birthplace? 

. Year of birth ? 

. Age when deafness occurred ? 
. Cause of deafness ? 

. Deafness, total or partial ? 


Present occupation? Self-support- 


ing? Prosperous ? 


. Single (s.),, married (#.), widowed 


. Any physical or mental defect ? 
. Deaf relatives ? 

. Name of father ? 

. Name of mother? 


(wid.), or divorced (dzv.) ? 
. If married, name of husband [or 
wife] ? 
24. What deaf relatives, if any, has hus- 


. Occupation of father? 

. Were parents first cousins ? 
brothers and _ sisters? 
Number deaf ? 


. Number of 
Number hearing ? 

. Attended (name of school) ? 

. Residence when admitted ? 

Age when ad- 
Date of discharge ? 


. Date of admission? 
mitted ? 

. Method of instruction: sign-language 
(sz.), manual alphabet (a/.), writing 
(wr.), speech (sf.) ? 


. If dead, date of death? 


28. 


band [or wife] ? 


25. Is husband [or wife] deaf or hearing ? 
. Number of children born of this mar- 


riage? Number deaf? Number 
hearing ? 

Cause of 
death? 


Add any other facts of interest. 


This paper was read the first day of the Congress. Its printing has been delayed as long as 
possible in the hope that it might be accompanied by another paper on the same subject, the steno- 


graphic notes of which were withdrawn for revision and have not been received by the editor.—Z. A. F. 
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All the schools responded favorably ; and the Census Office was 
thus supplied with a nearly complete card catalogue of all the deaf 
who have attended schools in the United States, the only exceptions 
being in the case of a few Southern schools whose records were de- 
stroyed during the Civil War. 

After the cards had been used in the Census Office for the purpose 
for which they were desired,— namely, the verification and correction, 
as far as possible, of the returns of the deaf made by the enumer- 
ators of the census,— they were placed in the hands of the Executive 
Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
in accordance with the resolution offered by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, and adopted at the Twelfth Convention, held in New York. 

The total number of cards returned to the Census Office from the 
schools, with statistics more or less complete, was 30,293. On ar- 
ranging the cards alphabetically, it was found that 2,002 persons were 
reported from two different schools, 161 from three schools, and 15 
from four schools. Making the necessary deductions for these dupli- 
cates, triplicates, and quadruplicates, the total number of pupils re- 
turned was 27,924, of whom 15,756 were males, and 12,168 were 
females. 126 of them (76 males and 50 females) were not deaf: most 
of these were feeble-minded. 

The records of some schools had been better kept than those of 
others, and there was consequently great diversity in the fulness and 
accuracy of the returns. From some schools the questions relating 
to the antecedents and the school life of the pupils were nearly all 
answered: from others very few of them were answered. With re- 
spect to the life of the pupils after leaving school, scarcely any were 
able to give complete replies: most of them had comparatively little 
information on that subject. Notwithstanding these defects, the 
returns, taken altogether, constitute in some respects the most com- 
plete and trustworthy, and therefore most valuable, collection of statis- 
tics of the deaf that has ever been made. The only returns that can 
be compared with them in the number of cases reported and the 
variety of details given are those of government censuses. Govern- 
ment census reports, especially those of the United States of 1880 
and 1890, give some statistics of value that this catalogue does not; 
but, on the other hand, they do not contain a large variety of impor- 
tant information, especially from an educational point of view, that is 
to be found here. As to accuracy and trustworthiness, while these 
statistics fall far below an ideal standard, they are unquestion- 
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ably superior to those of the census, for the reason that the princi- 
pals and superintendents by whom they are reported are more intelli- 
gent and careful than the average census enumerator. Their value 
has been increased since they were placed in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Committee by the addition (in ink of a different color from that 
of the original returns) of considerable information derived from 
trustworthy sources, chiefly relating to deaf relatives and life after 
leaving school. 

While this card catalogue is the result of years of pains-taking labor 
of the principals and superintendents of schools for the deaf, we are 
largely indebted to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell for its existence in 
its present form. The Superintendent of the Census furnished and 
distributed the necessary cards at the expense of the Census Office ; 
but he had no funds available to pay for the transcription of the 
school records, and it was thought unreasonable to ask for so much 
clerical labor from the schools without compensation. Dr. Bell a 
short time before had set apart a certain sum, known as the “ Volta 
Fund,” for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
deaf ; and appreciating fully the benefit to be derived from the pro- 
posed card catalogue, which, indeed, he had been the first to suggest, 
he readily consented to devote a portion of the fund to this purpose. 
The Volta Bureau, afterwards established for the administration of 
this fund, has provided suitable cases for the preservation of the 
cards, and has met the expense of the clerical assistance required 
since they were transferred from the Census Office. To avoid all 
possible misunderstanding, I may be permitted to add that my own 
share in the work has been purely a labor of love. 

Having been requested by the Committee of the World’s Congress 
of Instructors of the Deaf to prepare a paper on statistics, I think I 
cannot do better than to present a summary of a part of the contents 
of this card catalogue. In order to bring the paper within the proper 
limits, I shall reserve a part of the contents for a future occasion, and 
with respect to those presented shall confine myself to the mere 
statistics without comments. 


AGE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED. 


The age when deafness occurred is reported in 23,931 cases, of 
whom 13,540 were males and 10,391 females. The ages reported are 
as follows : — 
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PERCENTAGE, 


| Males. | Females.| Total. | 


Males. | Females. | 
At birth,. . . 59329 | 4,513 | 
After birth and under 1 i 
year, eae 
year and under 2, % 1,806 | 1,333 | 
years and under 3, . | 1,620 | 1,248 
years and under 4,_ . , 857 
years and under 5, 427 | 
years and under 6, 372 
years and under 7, 273 | 
7 years and under 8, 163 
8 years and under 9, 122 
9 years and under 10, 93 
Io years and under 11, . 60 
II years and under 12, . ) 36 
12 years and under 13, . ) 40 
13 years and under 14, . 21 
14 years and under I65, . 14 
15 years and under 16, . 
16 years and under 17, . 
17 years and under 18, 
18 years and under 109, . 
1g years and under 20, . 
20 years and over, . 
Total under I year,. . 6,509 | 53 11,819 
—— I _ 4} 4,498 > 7,936 
Total under 4years, . 11,007 19,755 
Total between - and 10 >t 2,188 | 
years, 
Total under 10 years, . | 13,195 
Total between Io and ‘5 aie 
years, 
Total between 15 and 20 U| 
ae 


us 
© 
2 


1,180 797 
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Total cases reported, . , 3¢ 23,931 || 100.000 | 100.000 | 100.000 


PosTNATAL CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 


The postnatal causes of deafness are assigned with more or less 
definiteness in 14,543 cases. 2,163 of these have been rejected in 
the compilation of the returns as too vague, improbable, doubtful, or 
contradictory to be of value. As specimens of the causes rejected as 
too vague may be mentioned “ disease,” “sickness,” “complication of 
diseases,” “accident,” etc.; as improbable, “bite in the face by a 
dog,” “‘snake-bite,” “eating jimson seed,” “ swallowed a turtle claw,” 
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” ” 


“poisoned by a toad,” “cholera morbus,” “kidney disease,” “sore 
eyes,” etc.; as doubtful, “born deaf or scarlet fever,” “typhoid 
fever or a fall,” etc. ; as contradictory, being reported from different 
schools, “born deaf” and “meningitis,” “measles” and “mumps,” 
etc. Deducting the 2,163 rejected causes, there remain 12,380, of 
which 7,091 relate to male pupils and 5,289 to female. They are 
tabulated as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE. 
Males. Females. Total. 


Males. Females. 


Meningitis, . ... . | 2,978 24.707 
Scarlet fever, . . . . 7 2,862 22.070 
Brain fever, « « .s | : 40° ; 10.055 
Malarial and_ typhoid | 

fevers, are ' eee 5-260 
Other fevers, . . . . 78 8 331 
Catarrh and re 

fevers, . 
Other inflammations of | ine 

the air passages, . .§ ‘ ts F935 
Measles, ie Tee : 4.35 
RN eye ks 28 8 7 4.07 
Abscesses, 2.90 
Whooping- cough, 97 2.11 
Convulsions, . . )2 : 2.28 
Inflammations of the ear, 
Tumors, . 
Scrofula, 
Hydrocephalus, ‘ 
Diphtheria, . .. . ) 2 86 1.134 
Teething, .. : 7 r 889 
Blows and contusions, : ¢ 78 83 35 
Mumps, 605 
Quinine, . 586 
Erysipelas, . 643 
Small-pox, : 435 
Nervous affections, ; 416 | 
Fright, 359 
Sunstroke, 095 
Chicken-pox, .095 
Foreign bodies in the a <a 

132 


ear, . 
Noises and concussions, .076 
057 .097 


Burns, ; 
Struck by lightning, .076 073 

Salt rheum, : O19 | .045 
Malformation, = .024 
Water in the ear, ~ 016 
Syphilis, . 019 | 016 
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| 
Total causes accepted, . | 7, Og! " 100.000 | 100.000 
| | 
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The above causes may be grouped as follows : — 


Males. 


Females. 


Diseases of the ear, . 
Other diseases, 


Accidents, 


Total, 


Total. 


PERCENTAGE. 


Males. 


Females. 


6.120 7.411 
87.484 


5.105 


87.787 | 
| 
| 


6.092 


100.000 | 100.000 
| 


DEAFNESS TOTAL OR PARTIAL. 


The question whether deafness was total or partial is answered in 


21,691 cases, as follows :— 


Males. 


Females. 


Deafness total, 


Deafness partial, . 


Total, 


31509 


21,691 


PERCENTAGE. 


Males. | Females. 


53-528 
16.472 | 
100.000 


100.000 | 100.000 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DEFECTS. 


The question concerning physical and mental defects is answered 
in 14,302 cases, as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE. 
Males. Females. : 
Males. Females 


Blindness, . ...« . 92 2 f ‘i 3.819 
Blindness in one eye, . : 28 1.093 

Sight defective, 

One eye defective, 

Eyes peculiar, . 

Other physical defects, 546 2 8 4.183 5-664 
Feeble-mindedness, . . 38 od 6.069 6.866 


fe a ee 50 


Total physical defects, 948 
Total mental defects, . 649 3 1,062 


No physical or mental | 


6,3 5 2 5 .OI 
defects, -. . . « sf »394 2 11,506 80.011 


Total cases reported, . 100.000 | 100.000 100.000 


? 


The “other physical defects” noted in the returns are too numer- 
ousto mention. They include “very large head,” “ under size,” ‘club 
foot,” “hare lip,” “hump: back,” “protruding chin,” ‘scar,’ no 
hair,” “no teeth,” “lameness,” “deformity,” ‘“ physical weakness,” 
“poor health,” “partial paralysis,” ‘hip disease,” “spinal disease,” 
“glandular swellings,” ‘enlarged tonsils,” “epilepsy,” ‘St. Vitus 
dance,” “ abscess,” “rheumatism,” ‘ consumption,” ‘ scrofula,” etc. 
89 cases (63 males and 26 females), which are included in the 


above table, are reported as having both physical and mental defects. 


, > 66 
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Dear RELATIVES. 

The statistics concerning deaf relatives are given with respect to 
17,883 pupils, of whom 9,863 were males and 8,o20 females. Of 
these 7,516, or 42 per cent., are reported as having deaf relatives 
more or less nearly related, and 10,367, or 58 per cent., as having 
no deaf relatives. The statistics concerning deaf relatives are as 
follows : — 


PERCENTAGE. 


Dear RELATIVES. ; Females. Total. ||—_—————___———_- 
| | 
| 


Males. Females. Total. 


Both parents, . . . . 138 1.328 | 1.721 


| 
One parent, .... 120 37 1.186 | 1.496 
| | 
| | 
Brothers and ee 
(one or more), 


2,845 5993 | 31-917 | 35-474 


Other relatives, 1,183 13-039 


| 
14.751 | 13-806 
| 


NOME). 2 ss — 5 4,450 , 59-992 | 55-486 | 57.971 


| 


Many of the above had more than one deaf relative, and are there- 
fore included in more than one class in the table. 


CONSANGUINITY OF PARENTS. 


The question “ Were parents first cousins?” is answered in 13,271 
cases, as follows : — 


PERCENTAGE. 
Females. 
Males. Females. Total. 


Parents first cousins, . 4 | d 28 || 7.486 8.075 7.746 


Parents not first cousins, 2 || 92.514 | 91.925 





Total cases reported, . 100,000 100.000 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


The question asked with respect to the method of instruction fol- 
lowed — namely, whether it was the sign-language, the manual alpha- 


bet, writing, or speech—is answered in 26,811 cases. 


are °— 


Mertnop. 


manual alphabet, and 


The sign-language, the 
writing, 


The sign-language, the 
manual alphabet, writ- 
ing, and speech, 


Writing and speech, 


The manual alphabet, | 
writing, and speech, § 


Writing, speech, and the | 
auricular method, .4§ 


The sign-language, the ) 
manual alphabet, | 
speech, writing, and { 
the auricular method, } 


The manual alphabet } 
and writings. . . .§ 
The 


manual alphabet, 


writing, speech, me 
phonetic writing, . j 


Writing, . 


The replies 


| 
| 
| PERCENTAGE. 
| 
| 


Males. Females. canes 


Females. Tot 
| 


Males. 


10,599 8,086 69.868 | 69.461 | 69.692 


20.539 21.719 


1,915 


328 


.O17 


.009 OI 





Total cases reported, 


26,811 100.000 | 100,000 | 100.000 
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TRANSFERS FROM ONE KIND OF SCHOOL TO ANOTHER. 


As stated in the beginning of this paper, 2,002 persons attended 
two different schools, 161 attended three schools, and 15 attended 
four schools. The number of those who went to two different kinds 
of schools was 262. Those who went first to an oral school and 
afterward to a manual or a combined-system school (not including the 
National College) were : — 


PERCENTAGE. 
Males. Females. Total. ||- 
Males. Females. 


67.105 | 46.364 | 58.397 


Those who went first to a manual or a combined-system school and 
afterward to an oral school were : — 


PERCENTAGE. 


Males. Females. Total. He ———— 
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Those who went first to a manual or a combined-system school, 
then to an oral school, and then again to a manual or a combined- 
system school, were : — 





PERCENTAGE. 
Males. Females. Total. —~ 


Males. Females. Total. 





Those who went first to an oral school, then to a manual or a com- 
bined-system school, and then again to an oral school, were : — 


PERCENTAGE. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Males. Females. Total. 


1.316 4.545 2.672 


/ 


100.000 _ 100.000 | [00.000 


OccUPATIONS LEARNED AT SCHOOL. 


The question concerning the occupation learned at school is an- 
swered in the case of 12,521 pupils, of whom 7,150 were males and 
5,371 females, as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE. 
~ , | 
Females. Total. —— — —- - 


Males. Females. Total. 


Learned an occupation, 3 10,173 |; 81.749 | 80.580 | 81.247 


Did not learn an occu 
pation, 


Total cases reported, 
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The occupations reported as learned by male pupils are :— 


“tice? ee iy 
Occupation. | Males. | Percentage. | Occupation. - | Percentage. 


| | 
| 


| 


Shoemaking, . . | 2 | 38.668 || Photography, 


Printing, ... | | 16.733 || Engraving, . 
Cabinet-making, . | 16.171 Lithography, 
Tailoring, . . . | 8.787 Tinning, . 
Carpentry, . . . | 8.028 || Type-writing, 
Farming, .. . 2.692 Barbering, 
Chair-caning, . . | Electrotyping, 
Gardening,. . . | .736 || Scroll-sawing, . 


a .958 Glazing, . 





Coopery, .-. | 7 Steam-fitting, 
Wood-carving, . | ‘ Plumbing, 
Painting, . . | . Weaving, 
ae .46 Hat-making, 
Book-binding,. . 4 | .405 || Harness-making, . 
Use of tools, . . “ Butchering, 
Confectionery, . 2 Book-keeping, . 
Cooking, ... : Dairying, 
Broom-making, . .148 Bead-work, . 


Engineering, 








MMT $b) 2 8 ar ee ee Se ee we oe wR 


*This total exceeds the total number of male pupils reported as having learned some occupation, 
because some of them learned more than one. 
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The occupations reported as learned by female pupils are : — 


Occupation. 


Sewing, 
Housework, 
Dress-making, 
Tailoring, 
Printing, 

Art, 

Cooking, 


Folding in book- | 
bindery, . . .§ 


Shirt-making, 


Photography, 


Total,* 


Occupation. Females. | Percentage. 


Wood-carving, 
| 
| Fancy-work, 


Painting, 
| Type-writing, 
| Use of tools, 
Knitting, 
| Laundrying, 
| Baking, 
Quilting, 


Chair-caning, 





* This total exceeds the total number of female pupils reported as having learned some occupation, 


because some of them learned more than one. 
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OcCUPATIONS AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


The occupations of pupils after leaving school are reported in 7,050 
cases, of whom 4,085 were males and 2,913 were females. 
The occupations of males reported are : — 


Occupations. Males. | Percentage. Occupations, Percentage. 


Farmers, . . . | 1,182 | 28.935 || Painters, .. .. 1.469 
Shoemakers, . . 32 | 8.127 Weavers, ... 3 +930 
Printers,. . . 3) a 8 Mimere, © «+ 661 
Laborers, ... 2 2 Harness-makers, . 612 
Carpenters, . . F Coopers, 

Teachers, ... | Barbers, . 

TOME, 5s ws . Artists, 

Cigar-makers,. . | s Book-binders,. . 2 

CORRS) cas ss 812 Other occupations, 1,186 


Cabinet-makers, . 





Total, . 


The “other occupations” referred to in the table cover a wide 
field. They include engravers, photographers, architects, merchants, 
chemists, editors, and clergymen; but the majority of them are 
skilled handicraftsmen of various kinds. 518 different occupations of 
males are reported. 

In 2,293 cases of male pupils, both the occupation learned at 
school and the occupation after leaving school are reported. Of 
these, 687, or 30 per cent., pursued in after life the occupation 
learned at school. 
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The occupations of females reported are : — 


| 
Occupations. | Females. | Percentage. Occupations Females. | Percentage. 


Housewives, . . | 1,891 64.916 Book-folders, 1.030 
Houseworkers, . 246 8.445 Tailoresses, . 3 .789 
Dressmakers, . . 157 5-390 Printers, . ; -549 


Servants, . . . | g2 3-158 Cooks, 


Housekeepers, . 82 2.8 Artists, 


Tedehers; 2 . . 71 2. Other occupations, 


Seamstresses,. . | 68 


PROCES. © Sieh ea ve 0 te, ee ce. ee oe eee Tae 100.000 


The “other occupations ” referred to in the table are mostly em- 
ployments in various kinds of factories. 102 different occupations of 
females are reported. 

In 819 cases of female pupils, both the occupation learned at 
school and the occupation after leaving school are reported. Of 
these, 554, or 67 per cent., pursued in after life the occupation 
learned at school, chiefly “ housework.” 

The remaining details of the card catalogue relate chiefly to vital 
and marriage statistics. Though meagre, they are interesting ; and 
I have fortunately been enabled to make large additions to them from 
other sources. I reserve these for some future occasion. 





STATISTICS OF ARTICULATION WORK IN 
AMERICA.* 


BY A. L. E. CROUTER, M.A,, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 


MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The growth of articulation-teaching in America during the past 
quarter of a century, the establishment of pure oral schools, and the 
introduction of oral classes in manual schools during the same period 
of time furnish ample grounds for congratulation among all friends of 
speech and speech-teaching for the deaf, and a most fruitful topic for 
reflection and consideration at the hands of thoughtful men. 

It is a field not for the play of the imagination in the advance- 
ment of theories, but for the marshalling of facts and figures, which, 
arrayed in parallel columns and in cold percentages, present results 
as conclusive as surprising. ‘Twenty-five years ago the statistics of 
schools for the deaf in America reported but one method of instruc- 
tion, the manual or sign method. No mention of articulation work 
was made in the various institution reports for the simple reason that 
up to that time no articulation was taught. Signs, and plenty of them, 
were the only means employed in the development of pupils. An 
examination of the literature of the time will show that, while great 
attention was given to the recital of the causes of deafness, the age at 
which it occurred, the age of admission to the various schools, a 
comparison of the sexes so afflicted, the extent and use of signs, the 
introduction of trade-teaching, etc., no mention was ever made of any 
efforts to teach the deaf to speak, or to improve any latent powers of 
hearing they might possess. It seems almost incredible that in this 
short period of time such great changes should occur in methods of 
instruction as to compel the gatherer of statistics to report at its close 
that not less than one-half of all the pupils in American schools for 
the deaf are receiving daily instruction in articulation, and that 





*This paper was read the third day of the Congress. Its printing has been delayed as long as 
possible in the hope that it might be preceded by the principal paper on the same subject, the steno- 
graphic notes of which were withdrawn for revision and have not been received by the editor.— Z. A. F. 
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twenty per cent. of the whole number are actually under pure oral 
instruction. 

Whence and how has this great change been wrought? What 
have been the agencies that created this tremendous reversal in 
methods of teaching the deaf? Where and by whom were they set 
in operation? An examination of the statistics of the period will tell 
the story simply and truthfully. 

Miss Harriet B. Rogers, the cloud but little bigger than a man’s 
hand, first appears above the horizon in cold, cultured Massachusetts. 
Seeking inspiration in Germany, she began with a small school of six 
pupils at Chelmsford, where her zeal and energy gathered increasing 
strength and determination despite the doubting, if not jeering, proph- 
ecies of manual-method supporters, till she was compelled to take 
her little flock to Northampton, where it has grown to large propor- 
tions, strong in educational methods and convincing in its results of 
the power and possibilities of oral methods skilfully applied. From 
1 teacher and 6 pupils in 1866, it has grown to a school of 18 
teachers and 127 pupils in twenty-seven years. From it have gone 
out many trained teachers to do willing missionary work in other 
fields, and an influence favorable to speech and speech-teaching that 
seems boundless in its potentiality and resistless in its all-conquering 
march. 

Among the first to note the approaching change was the able su- 
perintendent of the justly famous Illinois School at Jacksonville, Dr. 
Philip G. Gillett. Hastening to Northampton, his experienced eye 
saw at a glance the utility and power of the new method; and, 
returning to Jacksonville, he immediately put into operation the well- 
known methods of speech-teaching that are pursued in that school. 
Prior to 1868, just twenty-five years ago, articulation-teaching was not 
practised in the Jacksonville School: to-day there are 8 trained 
teachers and 250 pupils under daily instruction in speech. Need I 
cite other illustrations of the growth of articulation-teaching? New 
York followed Illinois at about the same period, and the reports tell 
us that no less than 966 pupils are profiting by this method of train- 
ing, not including the School for the Improved Instruction of the 
Deaf on Lexington Avenue and the Albany Home School, where 
there are respectively 195 and 13 pupils under pure oral instruction,— 
in all 1,174 pupils trained to speech and speech-reading in a single 
State. , 

In the American Asylum we find not less than 96 out of the 143 
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pupils in attendance under careful training at the hands of 4 highly 
cultured teachers of articulation—68 per cent. of the whole school 
trained to speech. What a growth in the birth-place of manualism in 
this country! What a change from Hartford in 1866, fighting 
oralism and articulation in Northampton, to Hartford in 1893, teach- 
ing nearly three-fourths of her pupils to speak ! 

In the Columbia Institution at Washington the returns are sugges- 
tive in a remarkable degree of the changes made in the matter of 
articulation-teaching. In the Kendall School, out of 41 pupils, 38 are 
under training in speech; and in the National College 65 out of 66 
students enrolled are enjoying the benefits of articulation-teaching at 
the hands of Professor Gordon and his highly trained assistants. 
When it is remembered that this growth is of very recent years, par- 
ticularly in the College, where President Gallaudet has exerted him- 
self to secure the benefits of speech for every student, and brought to 
bear the power of his strong individuality in support of a generous 
application of speech-teaching in each case, the results are most 
gratifying, and the percentage of growth most striking. 

The statistics from the Pennsylvania schools show results not less 
remarkable. In 1870 articulation-teaching was introduced into the 
Philadelphia Institution, Miss Rebecca Cropper having charge of the 
work. In 1878 Miss Emma Garrett, whose recent tragic death startled 
the members of this Congress, was added to the teaching staff, and 
by her energy greatly augmented the interest in articulation work. 
In 1881 an oral department under Miss Garrett’s supervision was 
established, and has been continued to the present time. It now 
numbers 170 pupils taught wholly by oral methods, and, under recent 
legislation affecting ora] methods in that Institution, must continue 
to increase its numbers till every child received into the school shall 
be under oral instruction, unless there shall appear sufficient reasons 
for adopting other methods. Thus in less than twenty-five years the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the third oldest in 
the country, has almost completely changed its methods of instruc- 
tion. A manual school, it became a combined school, then a com- 
bined school with an oral department, then a manual school with an 
oral department; but to-day it stands an oral school with a manual 
department. Meanwhile within this same period a pure oral school 
numbering some sixty pupils has been established at Scranton, a 
home for teaching young children to’ speak founded in Philadelphia, 
and a large and flourishing institution built up at Edgewood Park in 
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Western Pennsylvania. In all these schools there are not less than 
400 children receiving instruction in speech, either under pure oral 
or combined methods. 

It is not necessary to pursue the story further: it would be but to 
find it repeated in varying degree in every institution in the country. 
It is enough to say, in proof of the persistence and energy of oral 
methods of instruction, that we find to-day 3,924 pupils out of a total 
of 7,940 under instruction in the various schools of America,— nearly 
Jifty per cent. under some form of oral instruction. Five years ago, out 
of a total of 7,978 under instruction, only 2,556, or 30 per cent., were 
receiving the benefits of speech-teaching. This is a remarkably sug- 
gestive increase, and cannot be regarded but as strongly indicative of 
the growing tendency in American schools toward oral methods of 
instruction. 

But, while the growth of articulation-teaching in American schools 
has been steadily upward during the past few years, the growth of 
our pure oral schools has been even more rapid. The number of 
pupils under pure oral instruction in 1891 was 963: in 1892 the num- 
ber had grown to 1,581, an increase of 60 per cent. Nearly 20 per 
cent. of all the pupils under instruction in American schools for the 
deaf are to-day under pure oral instruction. If this rate of increase 
continues, it will not be many years before the relative proportion of 
oral and manual schools is completely reversed, and the great major- 
ity of deaf children in this country enjoying the benefits of pure oral 
instruction. This is the only logical interpretation of present tenden- 
cies of methods of instructing the deaf in this country. It will not 
do to blind ourselves to this plain statement of facts, nor to flatter 
ourselves that the growth is unnatural, and will abate more rapidly 
than it has appeared. In my judgment, oralism has come to stay. 
Nothing can check its growth, and its extension will only cease with 
the conversion, in more or less degree, of every manual school in the 
country to oral methods of instruction. 

The effects of oral methods of instruction are plainly noticeable 
in other ways than in the mere increase of articulation teachers, 
the number of oral schools, and the number of pupils under oral 
instruction. 

They have undoubtedly exercised a very repressive effect in the 
use of signs in all our manual schools. Manual instructors, as they 
have become acquainted with the results of oral methods of training, 
have become convinced of the error of so much signing, and have 
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applied themselves more assiduously to the teaching of English by 
and through English. There can be no doubt as to the decadence 
in the use of signs for purposes of communication and instruction in 
all our manual schools ; and this decadence, in my judgment, is directly 
traceable to the introduction and propagation of speech-teaching 
during the last twenty-five years. Thoughtful manual instructors, in 
casting about for better methods, have, while not accepting oral 
methods in full, gradually lost faith in the efficacy of the sign- 
language, and have substituted written English for purposes of in- 
struction and communication with their pupils. And the general 
result has been good. American schools for the deaf have never 
done better work than they are doing to-day. Manual schools, add- 
ing articulation-teaching to their course of study, are striving to keep 
pace with their oral competitors in the matter of speech-teaching and 
lip-reading ; and oral schools, adopting the better features of the 
manualists in language-teaching, are striving to surpass them in gen- 
eral results. The outcome cannot but result in great good to the 
deaf, whether orally or manually taught ; and the friends of deaf-mute 
instruction may congratulate themselves on the great advance made. 

The study of the suggestive and instructive statistics presented by 
Dr. Bell in his valuable paper discloses many other features of in- 
terest and importance, as, for instance, the relative numbers of hear- 
ing and deaf teachers, the relative numbers of speech and non-speech 
instructors, and the proportion of pure oral schools to manual schools. 
Time does not permit us to explore the field further. In conclusion, 
I would add my appreciation of the able and exhaustive manner in 
which these statistics have been collected and collated. The profes- 
sion is under lasting obligations to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell for the 
time and study and expense he has so generously bestowed upon this 
subject, which to most minds is dry and uninteresting. To Dr. Bell, 
more than to any other man not directly connected with the work, 
are we indebted for the great advance made in teaching speech to the 
deaf, and in the establishment of oral schools of instruction through- 
out the country. Closely associated with him in his labor of love — 
for to him it is only a labor of love—has been Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay, who yearly presents to the profession and to the world a most 
exhaustive statement of statistics concerning the deaf in the American 
Annals of the Deaf, of which he has been so long the able and im- 
partial editor. But a few days ago a gentleman engaged in a work 
closely allied to our own inquired how it was that the world was in 
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possession of so much interesting statistical information concerning 
the deaf. My reply was, “ It is owing to the labors of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell and Dr. Edward Allen Fay.” 


NOT E. 


In addition to the papers here printed, there was a discussion on the first day of 
the Congress of the paper on “School Statistics of the Deaf,” by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, of Washington, D.C.; a paper on the third day on “ Statistics of 
Articulation Work in America,” by the same author; and a paper on the fourth 
day entitled “A Plan for the Permanent Employment of the Deaf in the 
Higher Trades and Professions,” by the Rev. Ernest J. D. Abraham, Missionary 
to the Deaf, Bolton, Lancashire, England. These papers were withdrawn for re- 
vision, and, much to the editor’s regret, have not been received for publication. 
A paper on “The Education of the Deaf in Germany,” by Mr. J. Vatter, 
Director of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
and one on “ The Education of the Deaf in New Zealand,” by Mr. H. E. Crofts, 
Director of a Private School at Wellington, N.Z., were prepared for the Con- 
gress, but arrived too late to be read. One entitled “The Physical Training of 
the Deaf,” by Mr. Albert Gutzmann, Instructor in the City School for the Deaf, 
Berlin, Prussia, prepared for the Congress, did not reach the Committee at all. It 
is published in the Berlin Medizinisch-paidagogische Monatsschrift fiir die gesammte 
Sprachheilkunde for July, 1893.— £. A. F. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF. 


The Thirteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
was called to order by President E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
Chairman of the Standing Executive Committee, in a hall of the 
Memorial Art Building of Chicago, on Friday, July 21, at three 
o’clock p.m. On motion, Dr. P. G. Gillett, of Illinois, was elected 
President, and E. A. Fay, of Washington, Secretary. 

President Gallaudet presented a Report from the Standing Execu- 
tive Committee, including the following Report of the Editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf, for the period that had elapsed since the 
last Convention :— 

CHICAGO, July 17, 1893. 
Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf: 

Sirv,—I respectfully submit a summary of my receipts and disbursements as 
editor of the Azmna/s since the last Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf :— 

Receipts. 
From balance on hand Aug. 23, ac ee ee ee ee 
‘** assessments on schools, . Oe ee ee ee 
“individual subscriptions, . . ; sae gue Ae ants 718.51 


“« sale of back volumes and numbers, a ae fans 285.29 
SN? a i eh dy ew oe es OR 25.00 


ES ee a ee 


Disbursements. 


For printing and engraving, . . .. ...- ... + « « $2,168.36 
TRE OREGMOE, 6 <6. 6 os ee Oe Ue we | RO 
DEAE DP OOMITIDNLONS, 0 ks 8 689.85 
Deer VOR wk kt Se ee ae ee 108.00 
OO ON ic ek i Sh ee 173-57 
travelling expenses, . . Bova Otinds Perr en et Mantes 694.30 
postage, expressage, stationery, ete. a ee ee ee ee 211.87 
Balance on hand July 17,1693, . 2. 1 1. 1 1 so 0 « s | BOES8S 


PERE IR SAAB RL OS A ee 


peered eae 


Cap Rep emene goa gE ee aE 
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I submit also for the examination of the Committee the book containing the 
Annals account with the editor, which shows all receipts and disbursements in 
detail; also vouchers for all disbursements since my last report to the Executive 
Committee. 

The annual assessments on the schools have been paid in full by the following 
schools :— 


Annual 
Assessment, 


Annual 


School. 
Assessment, 


School. 


we 
° 


Od + 


83 


Alabama, ... .. . . . $17.20 Maryland Colored, 
American, . . +. . « « « 63.60 Minnesota, 
Arkansas, . os ; 18.40 Mississippi, 
California, . , j 26.80 Nebraska, 

Central New York, . . . . 30.00 New York, 

Clathe. 4c we 26.00 Ohio, 

Colorado, . . . 16,00 Ontario, 

Columbia, : ns 50.00 Pennsylvania, 
Florida, . ; 6.80 Rhode Island, . 
Georgia, . “ie : 14.40 St. Joseph’s, . 
Halifax, . 14.80 South Carolina, 
Illinois, . ; 141.60 Tennessee, . 
Indiana, . Nae {21.20 Texas, 

Iowa (until April, 1392), 40.00 Virginia, ao 
Kentucky, eee 30.00 West Virginia, . : 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, . : 20.00 Western New York, 
Manitoba (since January, 1893), 10.00 Western Pennsylvania, . 


2 Ot m mw 
9 O mu OM 
ur on On 
06 oO 


The assessment is at the rate of 40 cents a pupil annually, and is based upon the 
number of pupils actually present in the schools on the 1st of December, 1876, 
except in the case of the American Asylum and the New York and Ohio insti- 
tutions, whose pupils have been reduced in number since that date and whose 
assessment is correspondingly reduced, and several of the younger schools, which 
at that time had not yet come into existence or had not assumed their share of the 
support of the Aszna/s, whose assessment is based upon the number of pupils 
present when their assessment began. 

The following schools have paid less than their assessments, receiving a propor- 
tionally less number of copies of the Axna/s : — 


Institution. Annual Assessment. Amount Paid. 


North Carolina... . . « « « + s «= $980 $20.00 
WORT hoc tee es Ses SP ee ns, 36.00 25.00 
CORON Ss s 2-3 ss ee eee 6.00 


The Louisiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, New York Improved 
Instruction, New England Industrial, North and South Dakota, Pennsylvania 
Oral, New Jersey, Utah, Northern New York, New Mexico, Washington State, 
Texas Colored, Montreal Male and Female, Mackay, Fredericton, and the private, 
denominational and day schools have not contributed to the support of the Azua/s, 
except in some cases by subscribing for several copies. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. Fay, Editor. 
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On motion, the Report was approved, and ordered placed on file. 

President Gallaudet presented the following Report from the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee concerning the proposed reorganization 
of the Convention :— 


The Standing Executive Committee, to whom was referred the subject of the 
reorganization of the Convention, with a view of forming in its place an Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Deaf, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


Your Committee have carefully considered the subject referred to them, and, in 
view of the fact that since the meeting of the last Convention in 1890 at New York 
an association has been fully organized for promoting a particular branch of the 
education of the deaf, of which a large number, if not a majority, of our profession 
have become members, believe it is not desirable at this time to take steps toward 
the formation of another general association of instructors. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
has held two meetings since 1890, both of which were of the nature of conventions. 
At these meetings, more particularly at the second, subjects were discussed of 
interest in the education of the deaf, plainly outside the prescribed scope of the 
work of the Association. Far from criticising this course, your Committee take 
it as evidence of the natural and even necessary tendency which must show itself 
in large meetings of intelligent teachers to consider subjects of more general 
interest than the one for the promotion of which the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was established. 

Now, as all teachers of the deaf are or ought to be interested in promoting the 
teaching of speech to the deaf to its utmost practicable limit, your Committee have 
been led to the conclusion that the best solution of the problem referred to them 
by the New York Convention is to be found in such a modification and enlargement 
of the scope of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf as shall make it, in fact, the American Association of Instructors of the 
Deaf. 

Your Committee are confident that in effecting this change the original purposes 
of the Association need not be in the slightest degree overborne or interfered with 

Your Committee have been led to feel very strongly that the formation, out of 
the old Convention; of an association which would need for its success the support 
of the great body of the profession, while the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, drawing its members from the same constitu- 
ency, was in the field, would be apt to lead to a division of forces, tending to 
weakness, and not to strength. There would be more or less conflict as to times 
and places of meetings; more or less difficulty in attending such meetings by all 
who would wish to do so; and probably some rivalry, not to say contention, which 
would not be helpful to the good cause we all have at heart. 

Your Committee believe that the interests of the profession as such, and the 
general object of the best possible education of the deaf, would be far more effect- 
ively promoted by a single comprehensive association, in which all needed de- 
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partments might be carried on for special purposes, than by having “two Rich- 
monds in the field.” 

In support of this view, they beg to cite the example of the American Association 
for the Promotion of Science, which, while it brings together most effectively 
scientific workers of all sorts, encourages the labors of specialists by maintaining 
departments and sections on all required lines. 

Your Committee recommend, therefore, that the Convention make overtures to 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, looking 
to such a change of name with an enlargement of objects as shall render further 
meetings of the Convention unnecessary. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of the Committee. 

E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 
CHICAGO, July 21, 1893. 


On motion of Mr. F. D. Clarke, of Michigan, the Report was ap- 
proved, and was referred to the Standing Executive Committee with 


power to act. 

President Gallaudet, from the Standing Executive Committee, made 
a statement concerning the arrangements for the Collective Exhibit of 
American Schools for the Deaf in the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
tion, and the necessity for further contributions from the schools to 
meet the expenses incurred. He commended the labors of Messrs. 
L. O. Vaught and Lester Goodman, of Chicago, in arranging the 
material sent for exhibition. 

Mr. F. W. Booth, of Pennsylvania, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted :— 

eesolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered Messrs. L. O. Vaught and Lester 
Goodman for their arduous labors in connection with the exhibit of the schools 
for the deaf at the World’s Fair. 


Dr. A. G. Bell, of Washington, on behalf of the Volta Bureau, 
thanked the principals and superintendents of American schools for 
the deaf for their ready response to the request of the Bureau for the 
histories of their schools for publication. He also announced that 
a substantial fire-proof building for the purposes of the Bureau was 
now in process of erection in Washington, toward which his father, 
Professor A. Melville Bell, had contributed $15,000. He called the 
attention of the Convention to the desirableness of making this 
building a place of deposit for valuable statistics. 

Mr. F. D. Clarke, of Michigan, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : — 
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Whereas the Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge relating 
to the Deaf has in course of erection a fire-proof structure in the city of Washing- 
ton for the safe keeping of printed and manuscript literature and papers pertaining 
to the deaf and to their education; and 

Whereas important statistical matter, now in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Convention, has been collected in connection with the United States 
Census of 1890 at the expense of the Volta Bureau,— therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the desire of the American Instructors of the Deaf in Conven- 
tion assembled that these returns be deposited for safe keeping with the Volta 
Bureau, to be held for purposes of research under such rules as may be prescribed 
by the Bureau. 


President Gallaudet offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
are hereby extended to Professor A. Melville Bell, of Washington, for his generous 
gift of $15,000 to the Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
relating to the Deaf. 


Mr. Olof Hanson, of Minnesota, offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted :— 


Whereas the application of the term “asylum” to schools for the deaf is incor- 
rect and misleading ; and 

Whereas Webster, Worcester, the Century Dictionary, and other works of refer- 
ence thus incorrectly apply the term,— therefore, 

Resolved, That the publishers of said dictionaries and works of reference be 
requested to omit or correct said incorrect application ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to said publishers. 


The President introduced to the Convention the venerable Mr. 
Edmund Booth, of Anamosa, Iowa, one of the earliest graduates of 
the Hartford school, and after graduation a teacher in that school. 
He was welcomed by the Convention, rising. 

There being no further business before the Convention, the Presi- 
dent declared it adjourned sine die. 


EDWARD ALLEN Fay, Secretary. 
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